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PREFACE. 


cone ptacmsmenee 


Tue following notes were first commenced with the view of 
defending the text of the manuscripts of the Cidipus Coloneus in 
many of those passages which seem to have been needlessly and 
improperly altered. Though this was the original purpose, I have 
been led by degrees to venture explanations of other passages about 
which there has never been any doubt as to the genuineness of 
the text, but only as to the right interpretation of it. This I hope 
will make the notes more generally useful. 

It is not to be denied that there are many errors in the MSS., 
but I believe that they are far less numerous than is generally 
supposed, Patience in investigating, the looking at a sentence 
in all its points of view, and especially in connection with its 
context, and the realising to ourselves the fact, that it was in- 
tended to be spoken with all the animation and force which charac- 
terise the language of persons deeply interested in the most critical 
and stirring events of real life, will frequently help to bring the 
true meaning to light. For want of this, apparently, the emendators 
have sometimes struck out from.a sentence the very word which 
was intended to be most emphatic, In some cases a manifest error 
may be corrected by carefully corhparinig the various readings. In 
others it may be more or less :clear*that there is an error some- 
where, yet nothing can be done by a-comparison of the readings, 
or an examination of ancient scholia. In such cases all attempts 
at emendation are mere conjecture, and fall short of any satisfactory 
Tesult, 

Besides the corrections under these heads, there are two other 
causes of hasty and heedless emendation. The first, when the 
critics have misinterpreted a passage, or have not rightly perceived 
the meaning of some word in it, and so have struck it out to make 
room for a conjectural emendation: the second, when they have 
been misled by an excessive regard for metre to change a word, 
otherwise unobjectionable, on a mere suspicion of error in this 
respect. In these matters the German critics sin grievously. “At 
every feast in the halls of literature, the Germans, like Ajax at the 
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table of Agamemnon, will be entitled to the honour of the chine. It 
is difficult however to escape from the suspicion, that scepticism or 
a prejudice in favour of doubt, has been a besetting sin of Ger- 
man study. We confess our apprehension that a destructive spirit 
as such is regarded with too much complacency and tolerance in 
‘Germany; that an industry is sometimes employed in cross-ex- 
amining and, if we may so speak, bullying antiquity, which would 
be more profitably expended in appreciating it; that the common 
error of inert acquiescence has been in part supplanted by rash- 
ness and levity in questioning the old and propagating the new; 
and that evidences slight in strength or inferior in kind are 
allowed to tell when pointing to negative conclusions, while more 
cogent and commanding considerations are passed lightly by, if 
they tend to sustain the affirmative side of the inquiry.” Lach- 
mann's Essay on Homer. Quarterly Review, Sept. 1847. 

If these remarks are just, the recension and correction of the 
Greek dramatists have been mainly left in the hands of men, whose 
“besetting sin has been a prejudice in favour of doubt.” This 
has not been sufficiently considered: on the contrary it has been 
thought that they have had the best reasons for their emendations, 
and that these emendations would not have been transferred un- 
questioned from one new edition to another, if they had not been 
proved to be true and the reading of the MSS. to be false, on 
strong internal evidence. Yet all this for the most part is assump- 
tion without proof and without examination. It is simply reliance 
‘on other men’s judgment. 

The learned world has been misled, I believe, by German in- 
novation to an extent of which it is hardly aware. I am inclined 
to think that the alterations that have from time to time been 
made in this one play, present more anomalies of construction, 
strange forms of expression, inconsistencies with the context, mis- 
applied words, instances of bad Greek, and other errors in the 
form of the sentences so corrected, than are to be found in the 
_MSS. of all the seven plays of Sophocles taken together. A very 
different opinion from this generally prevails. The consequence is 
that in each new edition of his plays we may expect to see new 
emendations making their first appearance, while the old ones are 
allowed to keep their places. An editor would hardly think that 
he had done any thing for the improvement of these ancient 
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writings, unless he ejected a word here and: there whieh had 
held its ground with all preceding critics, and inserted in. its 
place a mere conjecture. The editor then of a single play, who 
instead of pursuing this progressive course of change goes back 
to those old readings of the MSS, which have been long since 
set aside as of no worth, and to which nobody any longer pays 
attention, must expect to meet with much prejudice. The foree 
of example, the authority of great names, the effect upon the 
mind of long custom, and the fact that judgment has already 
been passed upon those old readings, will induce many persons to 
hold to the new. They will prefer the new readings, which have 
become stereotyped in all modern editions, to a text which they 
may have never fairly considered, and therefore may have thought 
to be inexplicable nonsense. Many also dislike the trouble of think- 
ing for themselves, and regard with disfavour any one who raises 
doubts in their minds, on points about which they were previously 
quite satisfied, trusting to the judgment of others. 

In making these observations the writer is far from assuming 
that all his own arguments are sound, or all his own conclusions 
right. He merely asks for a candid examination of his arguments, 
and his proofs by references. 

As most of these notes have distinct arguments and proofs, some 
of them may be right whilst others may be wrong. Let each case be 
decided on its own merits, for the mere opinions and conjectures of 
scholars however eminent, irrespectively of the merits of the case, 
ought not for a moment to be put in competition with the testimony 
of the ancient MSS. Other things being equal, there can be no 
question, I think, that the reading of the MSS. is to be preferred 
to a mere conjecture; but I trust it will be shewn in the follow- 
ing notes, that in several instances the readings of the MSS., when 
properly considered, not only give a much better sense to the 
passage than any of the conjectures of emendators, but that they 
give exactly that sense which the context requires. Even in 
passages evidently corrupt, a word which appears to give no sense 
to it should not be hastily cast aside for a mere conjecture; for as 
Myr Conington rightly observes in his preface to the Choephoras 
of Aischylus, “‘the question is not simply, a8 some appear to 
think, between two readings, neither doubtless the product of the 
author, but one making sense, the other nonsense, but between a 
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reading which if not genuine is the wreck of the genuine one, 
and another which is confessedly only a make-shift till the genuine 
one be found.” 

In not a few instances the professed ground for an alteration 
of the text has been solely the acknowledged difficulty of ex- 
tracting a reasonable sense from it. JI have therefore occasionally 
suggested a different mode of rendering such passages from that 
which has occurred to others. 

It will be seen, however, that the most fruitful source of altera- 
tions, in the choruses and lyrical parts of the drama, are the sup- 
posed requirements of metre, and that in those parts the patchings 
and parings of modern emendators multiply exceedingly, so that 
there is a very much larger amount of metrical correction in the 
lyrical parts than there is in the iambic, if we take equal portions 
ofeach. In most of these cases no fault has been found with the 
sense of the passage, with the propriety of its expressions, or any 
thing else except the metre; and if any other charge of error has 
been brought, it rests generally on the most trivial grounds, clearly 
from having occurred to the mind of the emendator as an after- 
thought. 

For this and other reasons it has appeared to me, that the 
stringent laws laid down by metrical critics, and especially by 
that great master of the art Hermann, cannot in all cases be main- 
tained, unless we suppose a much greater number of verses to 
have been negligently transcribed or designedly altered than is 
by any means probable. I am inclined to think that there is a 
certain margin of licence, which dramatic writers allowed them- 
selves, not yet accurately defined by metrical theorists. Hence 
their laws are probably more stringent than those by which the 
poet was bound. In some kinds of metre one sort of licence 
is admitted while all other sorts are excluded; and surely if in 
any particular metre we observe that all the deviations from its 
supposed laws are of one kind, we may reasonably infer that they 
were admissible, for if they had been- produced accidentally by 
the error of transcribers, they would hardly have been restricted 
to one particular kind. See note on v. 151. 

The critics who have from time to time sent forth editions more 
full of alterations than any which preceded, have in imitation of 
Hermann bent their chief attention to the correction of the metre. 
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Inasmuch as the subject of metre is acknowledged to be difficult, 
those who have studied it most carefully having come to different 
conclusions about it, these corrections have been left by general 
consent in the hands of a few, whose judgment has been almost 
implicitly relied on. In many instances unity of opinion has not 
been‘found even amongst these few, and yet they have made altera- 
tions in the metre, even when they have disagreed among them- 
selves what the metre should be, or the emendator himself has 
halted between two opinions. 

Whilst the attention has been fixed on this one point of 
metre, it has been drawn off from other things, and thus very 
often inadequate attention has been given to questions of philo- 
logy, idiom, style, grammar, the customs of antiquity, and even 
the proper sense of a passage, when taken in connection with its 
context. It has been remarked as a curious fact, that if the 
eye be steadily fixed on a particular object, all surrounding ob- 
jects gradually disappear. So it is with the mind, for when the 
thoughts are directed too intently on one thing, others that stand 
around and in close connection with it become indistinct. The 
critics, who have directed their particular attention to the cor- 
rection of the metre, have been blind to some of the most obvious 
faults which their own corrections have introduced into the text. 
It not unfrequently happens that the word, which they condemn 
for having a false quantity, is just the word which suits the con- 
text in every respect, whilst no word which they have hit upon. 
to supersede it suits it in any respect whatever. 

This has led me to the conclusion that it is a much more 
difficult and delicate affair, than it is commonly thought, to make 
even the slightest alteration, in sentences which are restricted by 
the laws of metre and woven into verse, without seriously dis- 
arranging the uniform texture of the fabric, and giving it the 
appearance of ill-assorted patchwork. The substitution or addition 
of a single word, or the omission of an apparently insignificant 
particle may cause suchy disarrangement. Indeed a careful re- 
view of a passage, in all its parts and in connection with its 
context, will almost always bring to light some injury done to 
it by alterations, especially when made for the sake of a more 
artificial adjustment of metre, and not to improve the construction 
or sense. Such a result is nothing more than might be expected 
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from tampering with any work of art, and the danger is greater 
in the degree that it is the work of an eminent artist. 

No doubt the writings of Sophocles have suffered injury from 
the accidents of time, and the interpolations of grammarians. 
Injury lowever is oftentimes too hastily assumed, or inferred on 
doubtful grounds. Slight verbal alterations which introduce more 
difficulties than they remove are made often in direct opposition 
to the MSS. and with little warrant from analogy. Much better 
it is to leave, what is thought to be a faulty passage, faulty still, 
than to exercise a misplaced ingenuity by putting on it a false 
patch. It is possible that the poet himself might have polished 
and improved still further his finished works, but it is too much 
to assume that German or English critics are competent to do 
so. The most original writers aré no less distinguished by their 
style than are the most celebrated painters. No other hand but 
that of the artist whose work it is can retouch with advantage 
a fine painting. The new agrees not with the old; the colours 
do not blend together, and a difference of style is introduced. 
The same thing is equally true with regatd to the literary works 
of a great master. 

My object has been to treat Sophocles with reverence. I 
have attempted to help somewhat towards the restoration of one 
of his most distinguished works, and to make it still more worthy 
of the study of those who can appreciate the simplicity of ancient 
art. I have attempted, if I may #0 speak, to wash off the 
daubings which have been laid on by inferior hands, that the 
original production may be brought out more clearly in its na- 
tive grace and elegarice. Wherever these my attempts have been 
successful, I hope that they will be received with favour, both 
by those who do not wish to see the finest compositions of anti- 
quity disfigured with endless botching, as well as by those to 
whom doubtful conjecture is less dear than that testimony of 
ancient manuscripts, which when fairly examined is proved by its 
own internal evidence to have all thegertainty and a | of 
truth. avrws yap eyes rade Kfpos. 
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aN’, w TEKvov, Oaxotow et Twa BrAETEIS 


g. All the MSS. and the Schol. 
Odxowrw. Almost all modern edi- 
tors except Elmsley have rejected 
this word, and substituted for it, 
@axnow, which is considered to be 
“undoubtedly right,” and which 
Hermann calls, “elegantissimam 
conjecturam Seidleri.” The objec- 
tion which the critics have taken 
to Oaxowrw has arisen solely from 
a misconception of its meaning in 
this place. It has been supposed 
to mean literally, prepared seats 
to sit upon, or chairs. “Si Oaxor- 
ow legitur, pluralis ille facit ut de 
pluribus cogitet sedibus lector, qua- 
si locum aliquem dicat CEdipus de 
industria ad consessus aliquos com- 
paratum.” Herm. 

Though the literal meaning of 
Oaxos is a seat to sit upon, yet in 
poetry it is oftener used in its se- 


condary sense, of a residence or 
abode, a sitting-place, or resting- 
place. In the same manner édpa 
literally signifies a seat, a chavr, or 
stool or bench to sit upon, yet in 
poetry it is much oftener used in 
its secondary sense, vv. 36, 45, 90. 
As the poet was about to speak of 
adcecwv Gewv, the groves of the Gods, 
he puts in opposition to them, 6a- 
xourty BeBnAows, abodes which were 
accessible to all. Thus An. 999: 
és yap madatov Oaxov opviGooKoTov 
ifwv.—Eurip. Pheeniss. 840: Oaxot- 
ow év lepototy ov pavrevopat.— Bac- 
che, 347: é\Owv Sé Oaxovs roved, 
iv’ olwvocKorret.—Eurip. Hel. 1108: 
gé tav évavAciots umo Sevdpoxopots 
povoeia xat Oaxovs éviovoav ava- 
Bodow. In all these places the word 
does not mean literally a seat to sit 
upon, but comprises the whole place 
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which the person spoken of is said 
to resort to, or to make his tem- 
porary abode. This is particularly 
seen in the last-quoted passage, 
where the nightingale is said to 
make her abode under the shade of 
the trees, that is to say, of any of 
the trees of the wood. The whole 
grove or coppice is his resting-place, 
his Oaxos. Liddell and Scott right- 
ly say, “Oaxos=Owxos a sitting- 
place, abode,” and Iam glad to be 
supported by their authority in this 
matter, but under the word Ocdxos 
they are rather unfortunate in their 
references, namely, Atsch. Prom. 
831, and Od. x11. 318, to prove 
what is an undoubted truth, that 
Oaxos means literally, a seat, a 
chair. In Atsch. Prom. 831, pav- 
reia Odxos Tt eoTt Mearpwrov Aros, 
it would be quite ridiculous to sup- 
pose that it means a chair to sit 
down upon. It evidently means 
the whole of the grove or conse- 
crated réevos, which is there call- 
ed, the oracular abode of Thespro- 
tian Jove. And in Od. xu. 318, 
eva 5 écav Nupdéwv xadoi xopot 45€ 
O@owxor, it means, their sittings to- 
gether, that is, their assemblies. As 
far as the word there refers to any 
place, it means the whole cavern 
spoken of in the preceding verse, 
to which the Nymphs were sup- 
posed to resort, to have their sport- 
ive dances and their sittings. 6a- 
kos 18 @ generic term, signifying 
literally any kind of seat, and 
hence it is that it takes the se- 
condary meaning of an abode, or 
resting-place, as seat in English, 
and sedes in Latin sometimes do. It 
appears that Elmsley and Schefer 
fell into the same mistake as all the 
other critics about the meaning of 
the word Odaxow, for they weakly 
defend the retention of it in the 
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text, on the ground that @akov is 
to be understood, “ei ria, scil. 
Oaxov,” Schef.: “if at the seats 
you see any seat,” which is non- 
sense. The new-coined word, 6a- 
know, has been hammered out for 
the express purpose of suiting this 
place, and so pleased are the critics 
with the production that it never 
seems to have occurred to them 
that it should rather signify the 
act of sitting, than the seat itself, 
inasmuch as almost all nouns termi- 
nating in -ovs, denote the act of 
doing a thing. The coining has 
been thought to be quite legitimate 
by reason of the use of the com- 
pound evOaxyors, in Phil. 18, but 
here again a mistake has been made. 
It does not mean “a place to sit,” 
as Liddell and Scott have inconsi- 
derately said; but it means “a sit- 
ting-in, or an in-sitting,” that is to 
say, the act of sitting in, or resting 
onathing. It is a question whether 
it means a sitting in the sun, or a 
resting of the sun on the cave. In 
either way of taking it, it is an act 
of sitting and not a seat. The 
latter notion of @ resting of the sun 
on the cave, which has been com- 
municated to me by one. whose 
opinion is entitled to the greatest 
weight, commends itself to my own 
mind .as the true meaning of the 
phrase, év@. 7X., for many reasons: 
Ist, such a word as évOaxyots easily 
admits of a subjective genitive, but 
it 18 as difficult to imagine an ob- 
jective genitive, as it is of the Eng- 
lish expression, an in-sitting. We 
might say, a splitting of wood, where 
wood is the object of the action, but 
we could only say, an in-sitting of 
the sun, where the sun is the 
subject. znd, this notion agrees 
better with the passage. Ulysses 
did not know whether Philoctetes 
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Omou wor’ éopev. 
were dead oralive, but hehad known 
the cave years before, and so could 
well describe its favourable position 
with regard to the sun. 3rd, this 
forms the proper antithesis to the 
concluding clause. He describes 
the cave itself, and says, that as the 
sun shines into the two entrances 
of it, and makes it warm in winter, 
so in the summer, by reason of an 
entrance at either end, a cooling 
current of air steals through it, 
and invites to sleep. With Oaxoiow 
the passage may be construed: “ Tf, 
my child, thou seest any one either 
by the common haunts accessible to 
all, or by the groves of the Gods, stop 
me, and seat me down, that we may 
inquire of him,” &c. Thus the ob- 
ject of his sitting down is such as 
was likely to be attained, namely, 
that he might converse at his leisure 
with the stranger ; but it would be 
quite a non sequitur, that he should 
be able to inquire what he wished 
to be informed about any better by 
his sitting down, than by proceed- 
ing to the city, before they had 
seen any one from whom they 
might inquire. Thus in Eurip. 
El. 107: adr’ _eloopa ‘yap THvoe 
apooToAwy Td, myyaiov dx Bos 
eyxexapwevy Kapa, pépovoav’ éfu- 
peoGa caxtrv0wp.e0a. SovAys yovas- 
Kos, qv vt SefaecO eros é olor, 
TvAady, r7vd adiypeba xOova. The 
only difference in the two pas- 
sages is this, that in Eurip. £/. 


107, Oresteg actually sees some 


one, and in consequence thereof 
says, “Let us sit and inquire ;” 
whereas (Edipus says, “If you see 
any one, then let us sit and in- 
quire.” No difficulty is antici- 
pated in either case as to finding a 
convenient seat to sit upon. The 
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bare ground, or a grassy sward, or 
almost any place would answer the 
purpose. Accordingly Antigone 
replies, “ As you have had a long 
journey for an old man, you had 
better not delay your sitting down 
till you meet with some one, but 
«seat yourself down at once, here 
upon this unhewn stone:” 700d 
ér agféorou mérpov. 
tr. All the MSS. rvoiue6a. 
Almost all the critics have con- 
jectured wvOwyue0. According to 
Dawes’s canon an optative is sub- 
joined only to verbs of past time. 
If any reliance however is to be 
placed on MSS., there are excep- 
tions to this general rule, some of 
which may be explained, whilst in 
others the reason for the optative 
is not so apparent. El. 57, dmws— 
deporev. One MS. I. dépwpev. 
El. 760, orws—éxrAadxo. Aug. 

Jen. éxAaxn, Which the critics hee 
adopted, as they have also pepw- 
pe. Ar. Rane, 24: tva py tadar- 
awpotro. Here the reason for the 
optative is very obvious, and is 
rightly explained in Jelf, 807, y 
Ar. Aves, 1324, wa cicayowTo, 
which has been changed to eica- 
yovrat. Here the optative seems 
to be used because the speaker is 
mentioning the thoughts and de- 
sign of others. This is also the 
case at Hl. 760. Asch. Supp. 
670, ws modts ev véesotro, where 
the optative has been made inde- 
pendent of the verb by the device 
of changing ws to Tus. Eurip. Ton, 
1603, tWwa—é€xovo’ eins, where ets 
has been changed by some critics 
to ys. Iph. in Taur. 1209 : pay 
TUVAYT WEY. Il, xxi. 487: iva L yoins 
amorivwy. Od. Il. 53: ws K avros 


éeSvucatto Ovyarpa, Od. XXII. 392: 
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odpa eros eizouse. Wolf, Dind. 


and others ¢irwut. So in J. xvii. - 


63, odpa Won, they have conjec- 
tured iwu:, and in other places, 
as in J], 1x. 414, they have intro- 
duced the ancient termination in 
-wyt, of the conj. active. J]. vu. 
340: Odpa Se avrdwy immrndacin 
600s ely. Dindorf and others fy. 
It is to be observed that Homer 
never anywhere else uses the 
lengthened form ety for éy, whereas 
he continually uses the optative 
einv, ein, as well as the form ém, 
éy. Plat. Rep. p. 410B: wva—e- 
parrevowto. These last two cases, 
as well as that of @.C. 11, Jelf, 
807, 8, explains as partaking of the 
character of the oratio obliqua, 
because the speaker introduces the 
aim of another person. This ex- 
planation will include i. 57. 
Matthis, 518, 4, says, that the 
optative subjoined to a verb of the 
present or future time, sometimes 
expresses something which is only 
_ probable, but which the speaker 
wishes. This I think is the case 
at v. 11, and that the optative 
may here be accounted for on the 
same principle as when an optative 
is subjoined to an optative. ef rwa 
Bréres, connected as .it is with 
the verse that follows it, is in re- 
ality the expression of an earnest 
wish, and ws mvfoiueGa, though de- 
pending, with respect to the con- 
struction, on the two imperatives 
oTHoov pe Katipucov, is subjoined 
in thought to «ef rwa Bréres. If 
so, it is with respect to the mean- 
ing of the sentence, as if two op- 
tatives had been used: “Oh that 
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you might see some one, no matter 
where, whether on profane ground 
or sacred to the Gods, that having 
seated me we might inquire of 
him where we are.” This appears 
to be beyond all doubt the right 
explanation of the use of the op- 
tative in A’sch. Supp. 670, but 
Elmsley thought that there was 
an important difference in the two 
cases. “In Atschyli loco impera- 
tivi pAeyovrwv et yepovrwv, pro op- 
tativis positi, non male optativorum 
In So- 
phoclis autem versu, orjoov pe 
xa&idpucov re vera imperativi sunt.” 
Elms. That is very true with 
respect to the imperatives, but 
with sates to the train of thought 
it is, I think, no less true, that 7 
tiva, BAérets stands in the place of 
an optative, and ws muBoipeba de- 
pends on it. 

15. All the MSS. oréyovow, 


- which has been fastidiously objected 


to bysome critics. Dindorf, Wunder, 
and others, have substituted for it 
the conjecture of Wakefield,orépov- 
ow. oréyw is a very ordinary word, 
signifying the same as tego, to cover, 
and hence by a natural sequence 
to enclose, contain, protect, conceal, 
fEisch. Sept. ad Theb. 803: oTéyet 
dé wupyos. Dindorf denies the si- 
milarity of the two cases, because, 
he says, that in Adschylus the word 
is used with respect to protecting 
from enemies ; but though it there 
bears the meaning of protecting from 
enemies, the primary meaning is 
not lost sight of. So in Ovid, Me. 
Ill. 542, “‘galeaque tegi non fronde 
decebat,” the primary idea remains 
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of being covered with a helmet, 
with a view to protection. oréyet 
5& aipyos is literally, the tower 
covers ; and it is only because this 
is the literal and primary meaning, 
that the secondary idea of protec- 
tion is superinduced. In An. 121, 
the expression crepavwpya mipywv 
is not only beautiful but is strictly 
correct, being a true description 
of the city of Thebes, which ap- 
pears to have been encircled with 
towers; and hence the epithet in 
EKurip. Phen. 245, érrarvpyos. The 
critics who have been induced to 
write orépovow by the use of the 
word orepavwua in Antigone, have 
assumed that what may be a cor- 
rect description of one city is 
equally so of any other. 


16. La. ddexaoa. A. Ald. cad’ 
eixacar, R. xai cad eixacar, The 
other MSS. ws arexaoa. Almost 
all editors have taken the reading 
of the A. R. MSS. ws cad’ eixacat, 
and so pleased are they with it that 
though in 7’rach. 141 all the MSS. 
have azrecxacat, yet they have chang- 
ed that too into what must have 
appeared to them a very felicitous 
expression, ca¢’ eixacar. It does 
not appear that on any occasion 
whatever the verb eixaca: or its 
compounds is ever strengthened 
with cada or caduis, except in the 
two above-named MSS. A.R. How 
this came about the manifest mis- 
take in the La. MS. gives us to 
understand. wcadexaoa: if written 
together would be much the same 
as wroadexaga, and there would 
be scarcely any difference of sound. 
Most probably this manifest mis- 


take was wrongly corrected by some. 
transcriber into ws cad eixacat, 
which appears to be a contradiction 
in terms. TZ'o guess for certain, is 
nonsense. The very idea of guess- 
ing implies imperfect knowledge. 
Hence it is that although the words 
olda, ériotapot, and others like 
them signifying perfect knowledge, 
are frequently strengthened by the 
adverb cada, the verb eixafw and 


- its compounds is never so strength- 


ened. In cases where, after the 
events, a person is found previously 
to have guessed right, then a 
strengthening adverb as xadws or 
gadus may be added, as in Electr. 
662, avros pxacas Kadws: but I do- 
not think that Sophocles would 
have committed such a solecism as 
ws gad eixaga.. Hermann draws 
a fine distinction between the use 
of the word azeacat in Eurip. 
Orest. 1290, and the use of it here, 


@.C. 16.  Recte dicit drexacat 
Eurip. Orest. 1290: ‘EXévys ro 


Kokup éoTiv ws amexacat Com- 
paratur enim ibi, que audita erat 
vox, cum voce Helens.” Herm. 
He did not sufficiently consider 
that all conjectures must be formed 
by some comparison. Thus Anti- 
gone says, “ This place is sacred, as 
one may guess, since it flourishes 
with the laurel, the olive, and the 
vine;” that is to say, by comparing 
the character of this place with 
what I have seen of other sacred 
places, where such plants as these 
flourish, I draw the inference, or 
I guess, that this also is sacred. 
The very word eixafw and its com- 
pounds express the idea of simi- 
larity to something else. 
* 
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20. mpovoraAns. “For you have 
been conducted onwards a long way 
for an old man.” (&£dipus is intro- 
duced on the stage in the weak- 
ness of extreme old age. This is 
brought to our notice again and 
again, V8. 200, 495, 848, and on this 
account he is represented in a 
sitting posture throughout the 
drama, except for the very short 
interval while he is led with totter- 
ing steps to the place where the 
Chorus had taken their stand: ws 
yépovre is also added to shew that 
he was only able to take a journey 
of a moderate length; for it would 
have been an inconsistency to have 
said that he had taken a long 


tis 8 éo& 6 ywoos; 


Tov Dewy vouiCerat ; 


‘journey without this qualification. 


With regard to the word xpovov, 
it is to be observed that the absence 
of the article makes it properly in- 
definite, there being no past action 
mentioned to which it is intended 
to be referred as the measure of it. 
“ By reason indeed of long time (oc- 
cupied in similar acts of attendance 
upon you) J need not be told to do 
this.” rot xpovov could only have 
been proper if Antigone had been 
alluding tothe length of the journey 
which they had taken on that day. 

35. The MSS. ray a dyAotpev. 
Schneidewin observes that the dy 
was changed to rwv to suit the 
other change, a dyAotpev. 
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42. dv isthe reading of all the 


MSS. as well as of Suidas and 
Eustathius. All the critics have 
written dv, 6n the ground that the 
optative absolutely requires this 
particle. Atsch. Ag. 339: rowatra 
Tou yuvatkos €€ €pav xAvous.—Ibid. 
535: tavra 5 ev woAA@ xpove, ta 
prev tis ev Ae~etey evreTas Exe, Ta 
3 atre xaripouda.—lbid. 1133: veo- 
yvos avOpurwv p.abor.— Asch. Supp. 
733: lows yap  Kypvé tis } mpéo- 
Bus podvo. These appear to be 
exactly similar instances of the ab- 
sence of av. No difference is dis- 
cernible. Hermann is very fond of 
splitting hairs, especially in the 
case of a foregone conclusion. The 
following is one of his fine-drawn 
distinctions: “6 évOade proprie di- 
citur de eo, qui perpetuam sedem 
- quopiam in loco habet, o ev6ad’ dv 
autem de eo, qui nunc illic est, 
alio tempore non est.” Herm. Yet 
in Eurip. Heracl. 263, ovxovy eyo 
trav evOad eit Kipios; tov evbad, 
alludes to perfect strangers who 
had just come to the city. Paley 
in his note on Asch. Ag. 535, 
writes thus, “Those who alter et 
to dv, on the assumption that the 
optative mood in a potential sense 
absolutely requires the particle, 
materially impair the force of this 
passage. Examples of dy similarly 
omitted are infra, 1133, 1347.” 

44. All the MSS. rovd. Editor 


Londinensis a. 1747 rov, a correction 
which seems to be quite necessary 
for the sake of metre. 

45. All the MSS. aor. All 
the critics except Hermann have 
changed it to ws. It is not con- 
tended that dor’ is grammatically 
wrong (Jelf, 365), but it is alleged 
that it gives a wrong sense to the 
passage: ws on the contrary, it is 
said, makes it, “Since I would 
not, that is, [ had rather not, which 
is a polite and gentle way of saying, 
since I will not depart from their 
seat.” In giving this sense to ws in 
this place I think the critics are 
mistaken. When an optative is 


followed by another optative, ws dv 


before the second optative is, I 
believe, in order that. The latter 
optative expresses the aim proposed, 
and the latter clause is an integral 
part of the wish, or rather the 
most essential part of it. So it is 
at v. 425 wnfra, where see note. So 
also in Ar. Aves, 1337: yevoipay de- 
Tos viumréras, ws av worabeiny arpv- 
yérov yAavkas vrép oldua Aipvas.— 
Soph. Aj. 1217: yevoimav iy vAdey 
éreote Tovrou rpoBAnp aXdtxAvorov, 
axpav Ur0 wAaxa Zovviov, tas tepas 
ows mpoceiroyev APavas. In this 
latter passage dv is omitted. The 
only difference between ws and ws 
av before the second optative ap- 
pears to be this, that ws dy ra- 
ther more pointedly refers to the 
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condition expressed 1 in the preced- 
ing clause. Thus ay in Ar. Aves, 
1337, points to the condition, if J 
were an eagle. In CE. C. 425, it 
seems to point to the condition, 7f 
the Gods do not quench this strife, 
and the issue of the contest rest with 
me, and here, at v. 45, to the con- 
dition, if the Eumenides propiti- 
ously receive me. At Ajax, 1217, 
if it had been written dws dav, the 
only difference would have been its 
referring rather more pointedly to 
the condition expressed in the pre- 
ceding clause, if were at the woody 
promontory: Jelf, 308, makes a 
difference, and says, “When the 
principal verb 18 in the optative, 
with or without dv, the dependent 
verb is generally in the optative, 

if the aim proposed is merely a 
supposition, without any notion of 
its realisation; but if this notion 
does not come in, the conjunctive 
is used.” This observation may be 
generally true, but v. 425 seems to 
shew that no such distinction was 


tigidly observed by Sophocles. In‘ 


Ar. Aves, 1337, there is indeed no 
notion of the realisation of the 
wish, but the construction of the 
sentence is precisely the same as 
in G@. C. 425. In both cases the 
main wish of the speaker is express- 
ed in the dependent clause. The 
critics, however, appear to think 
that they have effected a very ma- 
terial alteration in the sense of the 
passage, V. 45, by their correction 
of aor into ws. “Pro dor, quod 
libri habent, et scholiasta auctore, 
qui adnotat: éyw yap ovK avacry- 
copa. évrevbev, et sententia flagi- 
tante, cum Elmsleio ws restitui. 
Nam «ore si scriberetur, hoc poeta 
diceret : [taque fretus tutela harum, 
etc. At non quod tutela earum 


confidebat, sed quod ab Apolline 
responsum tulerat, vitam ibi finire 
fatale sibi esse, Cidipus ex hoc lo- 
co unquam se exiturum negavit.” 
Wunder. 

These observations are echoed 
by Schneidewin and others. “The 
wore of the MSS. would make his 
resolution of not stirring from the 
place dependent on the gracious 
reception on the part of the Eu- 
menides, whereas Cédipus rests it 
upon Apollo’s promise. Hence we 
taust with the Schol. read us.” 
Schneide. Mitchell in like man- 
ner. “For out of a seat in this 
land I shall not depart.” ‘‘ Quippe 
ex hoc loco non excessero unquam.” 
Brunck. It has been said that 
ws—dav cannot be construed, in 
order that, because they are sepa- 
rated from each other by a long 
interval, and av must be construed 
with 2£¢\Ooup’ , to which it is closely 
joined. Well then, let it be so 
construed : “‘s0 should [ no more 
remove from their seat,’ and it 
comes to exactly the same thing 
as, im order that. It expresses the 
proposed aim and result of the 
wish expressed in the first clause. 
See note on v. 425. But the critics 
have put ws into the text for the 
express purpose of construing it 
quite differently: “since I will 
mo more remove, «&c.” for the 
reason assigned above by Wunder. 
Before such an array of learned 
critics I would yield the point, 
if they had only brought forward 
one passage of a similar kind, 
where ws is required to be taken, 
as they say it is here, for éreé ; but 
they have not done so. All they 
have to say is, that the sense which 
they give to ws dv is required. “Sen- 
tentia flagitante.” How so? It 
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A 4 4 4 
=E. dAX’ ovde pevtor TovEanoravat Toews 


seems a strange way of supplicat- 
ing the favour of the Eumenides 
to tell them plainly, that whether 
they were pleased or not, he had 
no intention whatever of removing 
from tlteir seat, and that his stay- 
ing there did not depend at all 
upon their favourable reception of 
him. This is as much as to say, 
‘Be mild and gentle, for I have 
to tell you, in the politest way that 
I can think of, that I do not mean 
to stir one step from your sacred 
seat in order to avert your dis- 
pleasure. So, most sweet God- 
desses, you had better take it qui- 
etly, and not fret and fume about 
the matter.” According to the 
opinion of these excellent critics, 
a prophecy, if it be true, can de- 
pend on no contingencies or subor- 
dinate agencies for its fulfilment ; 
and even a mere wish expressed 
that any others, besides the God 
who gave the prophecy, would help 
forward the fulfilment of it, is an 
inconsistency. What then can they 
think of the poet’s actually repre- 
senting Cidipus as offering up a 
direct prayer to these same God- 
desses to permit him to finish his 
life in their seat, according to the 
oracles of Apollo? v. 101: aAAd pot, 
Geai, Biov car oudas tas “AoA 
vos Sore répacw 7On Kal KaracTpo- 
piv ria, ef py SoKe Tt perdvas Exerv, 
aei 0xOots AaTpevwr ToIs VIEpTaTots 
Bporav. All that can be said is, 
that the poet and his emendators 
did not entertain the same opinion 
upon this matter. 

47. La. Lb. Paris. 2886: ovd 
éuov ro. B. T. V.: ovd éuov te. 
A. R. Ald.: ovd? pero. It is to 
be noticed, that as far as regards 
the first two words, the MSS. 
differ only by a single letter. It 


is probable, therefore, that origi- 
nally this difference of a letter 
arose from mistake, which led to 
the words being differently divided, 
and made different words. Not- 
withstanding this, the critics who 
have had most authority in fixing 
the text, namely, Herm., Dind., 
Wund., Schneide. and others, have 
adopted the conjecture of Seidler, 
and have written ovd éuoit. They 
have not thought it worth while to 
state their objection to pév, which 
is much more frequently followed 
by rot than éyot is, and which is 
also frequently found coupled with 
a\Xa, in cases which appear to be 
exactly similar to the present, that 
is to say, when the speaker refers 
to the preceding sentence, and sig- 
nifies that although there may be 
a doubt about the matter as there 
stated, yet one particular thing is 
certain. Here the stranger says, 
that whatever might be thought 
about the intrusion of Gidipus into 
the sacred grove, yet indeed in one 
thing he is quite decided, namely, 
not to eject him on his own respon- 
sibility. Thus at v. 44 above, idi- 
pus says, Though you have told 
me of the dread Eumenides, and 
the sacredness of their seat; yet 
indeed I entertain the hope that 
they will make an exception in 
my favour, and propitiously receive 
the suppliant. tov ixéryv is the 
emphatic -portion of the sentence, 
and means more in the mind of 
CEdipus than he fully expresses to 
the stranger. @. 7. 498, 523; 
An. 568, 1336. Trach. 1128: add 
ovde pev On tots y ef’ ypepav 
épets—Eurip. Heracl. 521: add’ 
ovde pevrot, Tavde pev TEeOvyKCTwr, 
avtn St cwheio’, eArid eb mpdtew 
exw. 
2 
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diy’ dati Oapoos, mpiv y av évdci—w Ti Spw. 


OI 4 6 ~ > ~ 4 > ’ / 
- mpos vuv Oewv, w Eelve, mn pw atimacns, 
4 4 = 4 4 
‘ToLOvd’ aANTHY, WY OE TpCTTPETW pagal. 50 
=E 4 ’ 7 4 > » ~ ~~ 
=E. onuaive, KOUK aTios Ex y Euov avel. 
r) “~ ~ ze , 
OI. tis 8’ 68’ 6 xwpos Snr’ ev w BeBnxapev; 
pud J 9 3 ,] \ , > 3 / , 
=E. 80° oda Kayw tmavT’ émortnoe KrXvwY.  ° 
~ \ e A ~ JQ. of ) 3s} / 
Xwpos pev iepos mas 60° Eat’ Exes OE vv 
A ~ / A 
ceuvos Tlovedav: év 8 6 mupopos Geos 55 
\ / A , 
Tirav Tlpopnbevs: ov & émoreiBes torov, 
yOoves Kadeirat tTHade xaXxorrous ddos 
/ ) “ A , 
épecop’ AOnvwovs ot o€ mAnoios yuat 
, > e , A of A 
Tove’ immotny KoAwvov evxovra oiow 
‘ A > / 4 
apxnyov eivat, Kat Pepovat Tovvopa 60 
A ~ A 4 9 / 
TO TOVOE KOLWOY TAYTES WYOMLAT EVOL. 
~ 7 ~ ss 9» \ > 4 9 9 ys 
TOLAUTA Dol TaVT EoTiVv, w EEev, OV Aoyots 
4 A ~ / 
Tiuwpev’, a\Aa TH Evvovoia meéov. 
Ss / 4 A 4 
OI. 4 yap Twes vaiovot Tovede Tous ToTFOUS 5 
pay 4 td ~ ~ ~ ry 9 id 
=E. kal kapta, Tovde Tov Deo x érwvupo. 65 
YA ~ \ ~ / / 
OI. apyea tis a’twv, 4 ’mi TH TWANOE AoYos; 
ed ? “~ > Sf mA Oo 7 
=E. €k Tov kat’ aoru Baocidews Tad’ apyerat. 
« \ 4 4 ~ 
OI. ovros d€ Tis Noyw TE Kai obever KpaTel; 
~ ~ a 
=E. Onoevs kadetrat, Tov mpiv Atyéws ToKos. 
9 5 A \ 3 an , ; 
OI. ap’ ovy tis av’T@ mopuros €€ Vuwy poAoL; 70 


70. A. R. av. All the rest ovr. 
All editors ay. It is a question if 
the optative may not be used in a 
potential sense without av. See 
notes on v. 42 and v. 170. The 
optative being here used potentially, 
it should be construed, ‘‘ Could then 
any messenger of you go to him?” 
which is rather more earnest than, 
“sould any messenger go?” ovy 
shews the connection of the sen- 
tence with the preceding one. I 


think it worthy of especial notice 
that the only two MSS. A. R. 
which have ay, are the only two 
which in the following verse have 
podeivy. Also they are the only 
two which have &6y at v. 170, 
when all the rest have Oo. The 
two readings at v. 70 and v. 170 
of these two MSS. are therefore 
probably to be attributed to the 
recension of the same grammarian, 
who was not aware that the opta- 
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A 4 s\ 4 , . 
=E. ws mpos Ti, NeEwv 4 KaTapTvTwY, MONO; 


tive might be used potentially with- 
outay. It is also a presumption that 
the reading poder is to be attribut- 
ed to the same emendator. 

71. The MSS. A. R., as in the 
preceding verse, differ from the rest 
and have poActy, which all editors 
of any note have taken. All the 
other MSS. podo. There is a 
difficulty with respect to xarap- 
Tvowv either way, and I believe it 
was this difficulty which made 
some emendator of former times 
write podeciv. The verb xarapricwv 
does not seem proper to be applied 
to a person, and whereas I see no 
objection of any sort to poAor, there 
appear to me to be many against 
podrcv. With the former reading, 
the sentence may perhaps bear to 
be construed thus: “For what 
thing, either to say or adjust, 
should he go?” The stranger seems 
to think that Cidipus wished a mes- 
senger to be sent to Theseus in order 
to settle some secret matter with 
him. Cidipus having asked if any 
messenger could go to Theseus, the 
question of the stranger, with poAou 
repeated, is pertinent. ‘For what 
should he go?” Then CE&dipus in 
his reply, dropping all mention of 
the subordinate agent, the messen- 
ger, naturally returns to him who 
is the principal subject of thought, 
Theseus. “That he (being in- 
formed of my arrival) may by be- 
stowing a small favour reap a great 
advantage.” The verb podAo is 
rightly in the same mood as in 
the previous sentence. Thus in 
English, “Could any one go?” 
“Go for what ?” “Go,” in the latter 
sentence is really in the same mood 
as in the former, and the latter 
sentence in full would be, “ For 
what is it that he should go?” So 


the sentence ws mpos ri podo; is 
in full, ws zpos ri wopmos tis e& 
nov avt@ podo.; Thus I think 
that podoe does not depend on us, 
but on the structure of the pre- 
ceding sentence. ws may be ex- 
plained by a reference to @. 7.1174, 
OI. ws mpos ri xpeias; OE. ws ava 
Awoarpt vv. There the first ws has 
no verb in the sentence depending 
on it, but waits for the proper verb 
depending on it to be supplied in 
the answer to the question. Hence 
the question and the answer both 
begin with this particle. So ws at 
v. 71 waits for xepdavy in the fol- 
lowing verse. It is not sufficiently 
considered that if cro is removed 
from that which constitutes the es- 
sential part of the sentence, and 
podeiy is added instead to the non- 
essential part, »zoAot must still be 
supplied in thought after mpos ri, 
and the sentence in full would be, 
Ws mpos Ti Topzros Tis E& Nua AUTO 
podro, A€fwy 7} KaTaptvcwy podrciv ; 
Thus the verb is used in a different 
sense in the two parts of the sen- 
tence, in one part in the sense of 
to go and in the other ¢o come, and 
with respect to two different per- 
8UD8. KatapTvowr podetv is also just 
one of those expressions which the 
more explanations of it a person 
reads, the more he is puzzled as to 
the precise meaning of it. One 
annotator tells him that xatapricwv 
signifies arcessere, another, an com- 
positurus, or an persuasurus, and 
another, an effecturus. In what- 
ever light I am able to view it, 
this much-favoured reading seems 
to me to be beset with difficulties, 
whereas on the other hand podAor 
appears to be the most pertinent 
word which could be used with 
reference to the preceding question. 
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e x\ “A A / / 
Ol. ws av mpocapkwv opKpa Kepdavn peya. 
=6 ‘os Paar er \ t : 
=E. kat ris mpos avdpos un BAErovTos apkects ; 


ed 9 s\ 
OG ay 


OI. 
=F. 


Aéywuev trav’ dpwvra EeEopuev. 
s > Ss 4» e ~ \ ert 9 / i. 
oi’, w Fev, wis voy pn oadns; ereirep El 75 


~ e 5) ? A ~ il 
yevvatos, ws iovTt, wAnv Tov Satpovos. 


r) ~ a) « ) , e/ 9 A 
QUTOU MEV, OUTED Kadavns, Ews EyW 


a 5) TN9 9 ~ A 5) af / 
Tots evOad’ avrou pn Kat aotu Snpotais 


AéEw rad’ eAOwv. olde yap Kptvovci ye 
nN xpn oe pipvew, 4 TopeverOar madw. 80 


It is properly the same word, 
properly used in the same mood, 
in the same sense and having the 
same subject, and is so necessary to 
the completion of the sentence even 
in the opinion of those who have 
removed it, that they themselves 
tell us that it must be supplied 
by the mind from the preceding 
one. 

“8. The MSS. roicd’. 

79. All the MSS. ye, except 
La. and Paris. 2886, which have 


e 
See Dindorf, Wunder, and Mit- 
chell, have written co. Most 
other critics have written ye. 
Kpwovot is most rightly empha- 
sised by this particle. In order 
to understand this, it should be 
borne in mind that the messenger 
is on the one hand surprised at 
the strange account which Cdipus 
gives of himself and of the purport 
of his coming, and on the other he 
is greatly disturbed that the sacred 
grove of the Eumenides should be 
desecrated by the presence of this 
stranger in it. He does not know 
what to do. He thinks the matter 
far too serious for himself to decide, 
and bids CEdipus stay where he is 
for the present, until he shall have 
gone and informed the neighbouring 
inhabitants of the circumstances. 


They will not pass it over lightly. 
They will assuredly come to some 
decision upon it. oot being the 
dativus commodi, gives quite a 
wrong turn to the sentence, for it 
makes the speaker to say that they 
would decide for his benefit, and 
would not be guided in their de- 
cision by any other considerations ; 
whereas the whole tenor of the 
story shews that both he and they 
would be influenced by no other 
than religious considerations. The 
greatest fear was entertained lest 
the sacred grove should be profaned, 
and the direst curses of the Erinyes 
fall on themselves. Accordingly, 
when they arrive at the place they 
make diligent search for him to 
expel the audacious intruder at 
once, and when he presents himself 
before them, they refuse to hold 
converse with him while he re- 
mains where he is, lest they should 
incur the vengeance of the offended 
deities. 
dAN’ ov pay & y emote 
mpoaOnoes Tadd apas, 

and it is only after a length of time, 
with much previous reluctance, that 
they come to the important deci- 
sion upon which the whole story of 
the drama hinges. 

80. All MSS.7—7. Almost all 
critics, except Wunder, have written 
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- a ta / ~ 
Ol. w texvov, n BeBnxev nyuiv 6 Eevos; 
/ / ~ 9 
AN. BeBnxev, wore may év jovyw, TaTep, 
af ~ @ 3 ~ , a 
é€eoTt wveiv, ws €uov porns mréAas. 
s 4 “ z ~ e 
Ol. w woTma Sevwres, evTe viv Edpas 
V4 949 € ~ ~ ~ I > 3 \ 
TpwTwy EP vuwy Thode yns Exapyy eyo, 85 
/ ’ \ / 9 5) 4 
®oiBw te Kkduot py yevno’ ayvepoves, 
e/ \ / > 2 ms eC 9 syeF \ 
OS MOL, Ta TOAN’ Exeiy’ OT EEEXPN Kaka, 


ei—7, according to edit. Turn. Klotz, 
in his note on Eurip. Med. v. 492, 
writes thus: “ Parum circumspecte 
egit G. Hermannus, quod hanc om- 
nium librorum scripturam, etiam a 
schol. Aischinis, p. 768, ed. Reisk. 
confirmatam, repudiavit et id, quod 
suspectus liber Puteani offert unus, 
ei Oeovs vopilets, x.7.A., reponendum 
putavit. Nam quum res et ratio 
postulat, ut Greeci preter usitatas 
istas indirect interrogationis for- 
mulas, rorepov—7, ei—, si quan- 
do vellent fortiorem distinctionem 
duarum aut plurium etiam rerum 
instituere, optarent alteram ra- 
tionem, qua cogitationes suas pro- 
derent, tum etiam certi loci sunt, 
quibus id revera ita factum esse 
ostendi possit. Ac de Homero 
quidem nemo denegare poterit, 
cujus conferatur Jiias, Lib. 1. v. 
189 sqq., Lib. 11. 299 sq., Lib. v. 
671 sq.; Odyssea, Lib. xv. v. 300, 
neque de ceteris poetis epicis: vide 
Herodoti, Lib. 1. cap. 65, ubi est 
hoc oraculum: difw, 4 oe Geov 
payrevoeras 7 avOpwrov. Verum 
pertinet hoc etiam ad poetas tra- 
gicos, qui ipsi quoque, ubi duas res 
ita distinguere in interrogatione 
sua volebant, ut tertiam indicarent 
non dari, his particulis usi sunt. 
“Esch. Prom. 780: édod yap, 7 
movev Ta Aowra cot Ppacw cadnvus, 
q tov éxAvoavr éué.—Choeph. 890: 


cidapey 7 vexdpev, 7 vixwpeba.— 


Tum’ Soph. @. C. v. 80: oid yap 
Kpwovot ye 7} xpy oe pipvelv 7 Topev- 
eco zaAdtv, quibus in locis omnibus 
fortior ipsa distinctio aptissima 
est.” RB. K. 

This reason for the occasional 
use of the older formula appears to 
be good. What I find fault with 
the emendators for is, that without 
a particle of positive evidence ei- 
ther external or internal they eject 
the formula, which is found in the 
text of all the MSS. and substitute 
another formula. The tendency 
and practical effect of this proceed- 
ing is to falsify testimony. All 
which a reviser of the text should 
do in such a case should be to state 
his opinion or to express his doubts 
in a note, or merely to inform the 
reader of the commonly used Attic 
formula. | 

If there were the slightest inter- 
nal evidence that the formula was 
wrong; if instead of a reason, as 
above, why it should be occasion- 
ally used, a reason could be alleged 
against the propriety of its use in 
any case, then the alteration would 
be more allowable; but to proceed 
to an alteration of the text upon 
the mere negative evidence that 
the formula was not used by Attic 
writers, when even that evidence 
breaks down with respect to the 
three great tragic writers, is utterly 
unjustifiable. 
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, a ~ 2 , ~ 
TauTny éde~e TavAav év Xpovw paKpe 
> / / V4 / ~ 
éNovTt ywpav Teppiav, Srrov Oewy 


ceuvov edpav AaBouw Kal Eevooracw, 


go 


~ / A /, 
éyrav0a xauvev Tov Tadaimwpov Biov 
4 A 4 ~ 4 
Képon Mev olknoavra Tots dedeypevots, 
Sf A ~ 4 e/ 5] bd / 
atnv o€ Tois mEeuact, of mw admnacay. 
os > e/ ~ , 4 
onucia 0 n&ev Twvde mor Tapnyyua, 


N\ A aN J 9 N A , 
4 aeopov, n Boovtny tw’, 4 Atos wéAas. 


95 


3! 4 e/ , A e A 
EyvwKka péev vuy ws pe THVOE THY CdoOY 
9 4 > ef ) A 9 e ~ A 

ovk €o8’ drrws ov moTov EF Vuwy mTEpOV 

? , > » Qos 9 A ’ 

éEnyay’ és Tod adoos: ov yap av ToTeE 
4 ~ ’ , A 

TpwTaow vuiv avTeKvpa dooITTOpWY, 


, > 7 r) \ \ e / 
ynPwv doivois, Kami weuvov éCounv 


100 


Babpov toS doxérapvov. ddAXa pot, Beat, 
Biov kat’ dudas tas AzroAdwvos Sorte 
Wéepaciw Hon Kat KaTaoTpodny Twa, 


gt. There is no doubt, I think, 
as to the meaning of xapwew rov 
tar. Biov, “that I should here end 
my miserable existence.” Not draw 
to the close of life, but actually die. 
This particular meaning of the 
word seems to be derived from the 
race-course. Eurip. El. 956: py 
pou, To mpGrov Bip édy dpayy Kadss, 
vikay Soreirw TV Bixny, mpiv av méAas 
Yeappns ixyrat, kai TéAos Kapy Biov. 
Kapmrre téAos Biov, and x. Piov, 
mean the same thing.- The word 
is not only used of turning or.guid- 
ing a horse round the extreme post 
in the race-course, but it is also 
used of steering a ship round a pro- 
montory or past it, or past a bay. 
Its metaphorical use, therefore, as 
applied to the race of life, has no- 
thing whatever to do with the ac- 
cidental fact that the extreme post 


in the race-course exactly divided 
the ground to be passed over into 
two equal halves. Liddell and 
Scott explain the meaning of kap- 
Yew Biov in this place, “To turn 
the middle point of life, i. e. draw 
near its close.” x. Biov does not, 
I think, even mean “to draw to 
the close of life,” much less to be 
just passing the middle point of it, 
and so to be just commencing the 
latter half of it; but it means, to 
turn behind you or pass away from 
life itself, in the same manner as 
when a ship turns a headland it 
sails away from it, or the horse in 
the race-course as soon as it turns 
the post runs from it. It is in 
fact what Sophocles afterwards 
calls, v. 103, Biov wépacw, the pas- 
sage over, of the whole course of 


life. 
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El pin OoKw TL MELOVWS ExXELY, GEL 


poxGos AaTpevwy Tois UTepTaTos BpoTwv. 


105 


, a) ? ~ ~ > / , 
ir’, w@ yAuKetat maides dpyaiov LKorTov, 


w F / / 
iv’, w peyiorns TlaAAados xaXoupevat 


~ ~ , 4 
mraowv A@nvar Tysuwtatn oXs, 


olKTElpaT’ cvdpos Oidiwou tod’ aO\Lov 


eldwAov: ov yap Sn Tod dpyaiov déuas. 


110 


AN. ciya: qopevovtat yap olde On Ties 


104. et 9 SoKd, x.7.X. literally, 
“unless I seem to have anything in 
a less degree.” The scholiast ex- 
plains it thus: ef py Soxd vpiv édart- 
TOVUs Exel TA Kaka, kat Seto Gat mpoc- 
Onxns KaKov. 

It appears to be much the same 
as, ef py Soxo Te poxOwv petovws 
éxe. A Greek sentence sometimes 
becomes obscure from the fact that 
we can judge of it only by sight. 
On the supposition that the words, 
peovws and vmepraros, were in- 
tended to be uttered with a marked 
emphasis, it would be quite clear 
that they stood in opposition to 
each other, and that the sense of 
the passage was, “unless I seem to 
endure misfortunes of less intensity 
than I deserve, when all along I 
have been suffering the greatest ills 
that man can bear.” 

“Unless the man, 

Who long hath groaned beneath 

the bitterest ills 

That mortals feel, still seem to 

merit more.” Potter. 

The idea has always prevailed 
that great sufferings atoned for 
great sins committed, and propiti- 
ated the favour of the Gods. Cidi- 
pus had inflicted misery on himself 
by putting out his own eyes; and 
it seems as if it were intended by 
the poet that all the ills which he 
endured should be considered as a 


- too mean.” 


means of insuring for him the espe- 
cial favour of the Gods in his last 
end. 

The sense given by Liddell and 
Scott to pewvws eyew is, “To be 
Many eminent critics, 
Deederlin, Hermann, Dindorf, W un- 
der and others, take the same view 
of it. Thus an entirely different 
sense is given to the whole sen- 
tence. Instead of its being an ap- 
peal to the compassion of the Eu- 
menides on account of his extreme 
sufferings, it is the expression of 
an abject fear that the very great- 
ness of his sufferings would make 
him to appear mean and vile in 
the sight of those Deities, and alto- 
gether unworthy of their notice. 
Not to say that peovws does not 
seem to convey the idea of mean- 
ness or baseness, it 1s to be observ- 
ed that nothing seems farther from 
the intention of the poet than to 
describe CEdipus as of a mean and 
debased character, or even as pre- 
senting the outward appearance of 
a mean and low person. In the 
opening speech he says that, ro ye- 
vatov, his noble spirit had supported 
him under all his misfortunes, and 
the stranger at the first sight of 
him was struck with something in. 
his ‘appearance, which was the very 
opposite of meanness. v. 76: yer- 
vatos ws iovre rAnv Tov Saipovos. 
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~ ef / 
Xpovw mara, ons Edpas érioKoro. 


OI. 


7 ~ 4 : 
ovynoopal Te Kal ov me é£ ddov moda 


, o e N 5) / 
kpu\lov kat’ aAoos, Twv 8 Ews av éxuabw 


4 ~ A ~ ~ 
tivas Noyous épovow: év yap Two pabeip 


115 


4 e , on / 
éveoTiv nuAaGEera TwY TroLOUMEVWY. 
XOPOS. 


e/ fof y FO ~ an 
Opa. Tis ap NVsZ TOV Vale; 


Tp. a’. 


~ A , A / 
Tou KUPEL EKTOTTLOS ovis O TAVTWYV 


/ / 
O TAVTWY AKOPETTATOS 5 


I20 


4 ’ 9 A dé 
A€uco auToyv TPO OEPKOU 


mpoomevOov travTaxn. 


/ / e / 
wAavaras wAavaTas Tis 6 TpEoPBus, 


avd éyxwpos' mpoceBa yap ovK 


125 


/ A / 
av mot adaotiBes adoos és 


Tavd auaaKeTay Kopav, 


e\ 4 , 
as Tpeuouey Eve, 


kal trapaperBoueoO’ adépkTws, 


121. B.T.V.Aevaocer. La. AXev- 
car. The rest Aevcoar. Al- 
though the MSS. differ as to this 
word, yet all agree as to the order 
of the words in this and the fol- 
lowing verse, and all of them have 
avrov. Hermann wrote: 

mpoomevov Nevoce viv 

apood€pkov TavTax7. 
Dind., Wund., Schneide. and others 
have adopted the whole of this con- 
jectural reading. Hermann said 
that avrov was prosaic, and seemed 
to think that it was never before 
seen in poetry. In reality there is 
no occasion on which it may not be 
used quite as well as vv, and I be- 
lieve that Sophocles uses it oftener, 
vv. 603, 1164, 1189, 1349, 1652. 
The fact is, Hermann thought that 
the metre was incorrect, and, ac- 
cording to his wont on such occa- 
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sions, he looked about for some- 
thing else to support him in that 
opinion, and so fell foul upon un- 
offending avrov. The nominative 
autos is emphatic like éyw and ov, 
but the oblique cases of avros may 
be used as unsparingly as those of 
eyo and av. To his prejudiced 
mind it was as bad in Greek poetry 
as ejus is in Latin poetry. Her- 
mann has taken rpoorevOov from 
the place where it stood, the last 
word but one in the sentence, and 
put it first. Its proper meaning 
is to inquire besides, and I doubt 
if it be ever used except some 
other verb or participle precede it. 
The sentence according to the 
MS. order of the words may be 
rendered, “Look, spy hmm ov, 
moreover inquire or search every 


where.” 
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139. ‘‘Recte scholiasta, ro Xe- 
yeevoy wap var.” Dindorf. 

144. OU Tavy poipas—rpurys is 
commonly rendered, ‘ Mine is not 
altogether the first or best lot,” that 
is to say, not the most perfectly 
good, the most extremely prosper- 
ous; and this way of speaking it is 
said is equivalent to saying that his 
lot was the most afflicted. Such a 
manner of speaking is ill-suited to 
the gravity of the occasion. The 
reference which the critics make to 
Pindar, Pyth. 1. 99, To wabeiv ev rpa- 
rov GOAwy, ev 5 axovew Sevrépa potpa 
does not suit the case, for rpwrov 
aOXwyv is there evidently the first of 
the lots, and is not put in opposi- 
tion to the worst lot, but there dev- 
répa popa, the second best lot, is 
said to be so good as almost to com- 
pete with the first. Ifthe passage 
be rendered, J am by no means of 
my first estate to congratulate me on 
it, CEdipus is then represented as 
pathetically alluding to his former 
state of regal splendour and honour. 
Nothing is more natural for one 


who has fallen from a high estate 
into extreme misery, than to call 
to mind his first estate. Thus at 
V. I10, ov yap 89 108 apyxaiov Sénas. 
In @. 7. his former greatness and 
happiness are frequently contrasted 
with his present misery. @. 7. 
VV. 1192, 1282, 1380, 1525. Thus 
also Eurip. Hec. 350, rotro pot 
mpatov Biov. That part of the He- 
cuba where Polyxena compares her 
former estate with her present is 
one of the most touching in the 
whole play. There is a great dif- 
ference of opinion among the critics 
as to the right manner of constru- 
ing kami optxpois péyas wppovv. 
Reisigius and Mitchell wrote opux- 
pas, sc. ayxupas, “nor would I a 
great man have moored on a small 
anchor,” or as Dale translates it, 
with Mitchell’s express approval, 
“or leaned though weighty on so 
frail a stay,” that is to say, he a 
heavy man would not have had to 
lean for support on his daughter 
Antigone. Elmsley, Brunck, Musg. 
and others, who retain opxpois, 
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construe it in like manner, on small 
anchors, allusion being supposed to 
be made to anchors. Liddell and 
Scott support this allusion. An 
anchor has always been considered 
to be the emblem of security, but 
the allusion to small anchors in a 
metaphorical sense is quite a novel 
idea. It is difficult to say, what 
that may be of which it properly 
becomes an emblem. To be moor- 
ed on a small anchor signifies, I 
should have thought, that the ves- 
sel was held fast by it for the pre- 
sent, and implies that the present 
is a time of fair weather, so that 
even a small anchor holds the vessel 
to its moorings, but that when a 
storm shall arise the small anchor 
will be found insufficient, and the 
vessel will be drifted on the rocks. 
If this be so, then a small anchor 
signifies, not a state of extreme ad- 
versity, as it is intended to signify 
here, but of insecurity in a state of 
present ease and prosperity. To be 
moored on small anchors, where 
the indefinite plural is used, would 
be the same, one would think, as 
being moored on one large one. 
Schneidewin construes it in a very 
different manner. He derives wp- 
pov, as he writes it, from oppaw, 
and construes it thus, “J a strong 
man should not be moving on my 
way, leaning on a weak staff, éxi 
Gpixpois, 8C. oxymrpos. The old 
man is supposed to be much strong- 
er than his daughters, so much so 
that his strength is contrasted with 
their weakness, and yet he is repre- 
sented as leaning on them forsupport. 
The verb oppaw signifies to rush on 
with an eager or violent or swift mo- 
tion, and is ill-suited to express the 
movements of a blind old man. On 
the other hand, according to the 


former rendering, éxi opixpois, SC. 
ayxtpas, it is to be observed that 
the genitive in such cases is made 
use of, and accordingly some have 
changed opixpois to opixpas. In 
either case there is, I think, some- 
thing ludicrous, something at least 
which does not express any grave 
or solemn thought in merely repre- 
senting CEdipus as a huge bulky 
man or weighty, leaning for sup- 
port on little daughters. “Nor 
bulky been leaning on the slender.” 
Ozford Translation. Some have 
supposed that péyas means the same 
as grandis natu, that it means in 
short an old man, and as a matter 
of course, that cpixpots Means young 
women. Hermann’s interpretation, 
which Dindorf and Wunder have 
followed, is quite different from 
either of these aforementioned, and 
is, I think, nearer the true one, 
“Non exigui muneris caussa, qui 
magnus atque insignis vir, hoc in 
portu constitissem.” I think that 
these last-named critics are right 
in following the explanation of the 
Scholiast, érit evredéow airjpacw: 
but how Cidipus, blind and old and 
mendicant, should be called a great 
and distinguished man, I cannot 
understand. I believe that péyas 
alludes not to his present state, as 
they suppose, but to poipas wrpurys, 
his first estate, and I would con- 
strue the whole passage thus, “J 
am by no means of my first estate, 
to congratulate me on ut, O ye govern- 
ors of this land: and I plainly shew 
u, for should not have slowly traced 
out my way hither with another 
person's eyes, for then I had my own 
eyes to see, nor being a great and 
ulustrious personage, as I then was, 
should I have cast anchor here for 
emall gains.” In the words ézi 
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apixpots wppovy, allusicn is made, I 
think, to merchants who come to 
anchor in foreign ports for the sake 
of gain and traffic. Cédipus had 
steered his vessel thither for the 
small request of a place of sepul- 
ture, or for the scanty alms which 
was all he asked of them for his 
subsistence. In a case where all, 
who have recorded their opinion in 
notes and translations, differ so 
widely from each other as to the 
meaning of this passage, I have ven- 
tured to suggest this mode of ren- 
dering it, which gives to it a grave 
and important sense, and which 
especially recommends itself to my 
own mind, by disposing of that 
difficulty which seems to have been 
felt on all sides with the epithet 
peyas. , 
150. All the critics, except 
Elmsley, seem to agree with the 
Scholiast in taking guraApuos in 
the sense of azo yevécews. Wert thou 
thus born ? in the same manner as 
they agree with the Scholiast in the 
sense given to poipas mpuwrys. They 
are content on his authority to take 
the word in a passive sense, with- 
out being able to give an instance 
of such a use of it. Soph. Fr. 957: 
apoonre pyrpt Kai Puradpiy tarpi. 
—Atsch. Ag. 327: puradpiwy aides 
yepovrwy.—Eurip. Rh. 920: Xéx- 
tTpo.s — duraApios. Schneidewin 
indeed must be also excepted, for 
he gives an active sense to it, 
but, on the supposition that the 
Chorus mistook the meaning of 
apwr poipa, he construes the 
sentence in a most peculiar way, 
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“Then thou broughtest those blind 
eyes with thee into the world?” He 
thus gives in fact exactly the same 
sense to the passage as the other 
critics. If the observations in the 
preceding note be well founded with 
respect to poipas rpwrys, the Chorus 
had been as good as told by Cidipus 
that he once could see as well as 
they. I think it should be ren- 
dered, “Wert thou then even the pro- 
ducer of thy blind eyes?” that is 
to say, “ Didst thou even cause thy 
own blindness?” dpa xai implies 
that the Chorus rather inferred an 
affirmative answer to their question 
from something which (Edipus: had 
said. If they were mistaken in 
their inference, as the critics sup- 
pose, an answer was necessary on 
the part of Gidipus to disabuse them 
of their false impression. In Ajaz, 
38—48, 7 xat occurs three times im- 
mediately after some information 
given by the other person, from 
which the interrogator infers some- 
thing more, and on all three occa- 
sions his inference is right. Cer- 
tainly Cdipus had said nothing to 
mislead the Chorus to infer that he 
was blind from his birth. Besides 
which they had taken especial no- 
tice of his appearance at v. 140, and 
how could they make the strange 
mistake that those wounded lacer- 
ated eyes were the natural state of 
them? If they asked the question 
which the critics suppose, it was an 
idle unthinking question, and as I 
believe it is the only place in the 
whole play where the cause of his 
blindness is hinted at, it is strange 
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that the poet should falsify the 
story of the violent act of Gidipus 
in tearing out his own eyes. Din- 
dorf writes : 

é & aAady opparuv. 

dpa kai 700a duraAptos Svaai- 


wv ; 
He thus disconnects Svcatwy from 
paxpaiwv, to which it seems natu- 
rally to belong, and which I think 
Wunder rightly explains together 
with it, é« paxpotd Svorvyys wv. He 
also entirely disconnects puraApos 
from aAady ouparwv. This is no 
great improvement, for the ques- 
tion which he supposes the Chorus 
to ask was equally idle and unthink- 
ing. Why should they infer, when 
they saw before them a very old 
and miserable man, that he must 
always have been equally miserable 
from his very birth? I consider 
that’the inferential force of dpa xai 
is such, that it may almost allow 
one to construe the passage thus: 
“Alas, alas! What, you surely do 
not mean to say also that you were 
the producer of those blind eyes ?” 
“Scholiastee nostri interpretatio, 
aro urAys, amo yevérews, &€ ap- 
xis, sententize manifesto repugnat.” 
Elms. 

The MSS. ré 6, or re &. 
T.7 &@&. V.6. All the MSS. ws. 
All the critics have rejected ws, not 
because there is the least objection 
to it in other respects, but because 
it overthrows all their theories 
about the metre. Dindorf has 
written y' 60°. Wunder éo°. Elms- 
ley and Schneidewin r ér. Frii- 
her roy. Hermann y' 67. Not- 
withstanding the unanimous opi- 
nion of the critics that the metre 
is incorrect in regard to the quan- 
tity of this syllable ws, there is the 
strongest reason to suppose that 
they are mistaken. There are no 


less than seven instances in this 
one play where the very same pe- 
culiar variation of the metre oc- 
curs; that is to say, where the first 
or second half of a choriambus is 
changed into a spondee. The other 
six are as follow: 


V. 125: ovd éyxwpos mpocéBa yap 
OUK. as ey 
V. 156: apOeéyxry | 7) mpooréoys | 
varrel. 
, t) P45 
Also v. 134: Adyos| ovdey aLov. | 
Vv. 166: Ayo ei Tw’ exes. 


Also v. 180: é|7. mpooPiBal Le 


Kovpa. 

V. 195: 7 ‘G00 A€xpids y’ ex’ a- 
Kpov. 

Also v. 185: @ tAduwv 6 re xat 
TOXLs. se, ees 

V. 204: avdalaov tis o° épuice 
Bporoyv. 


Also v. 510: Sewvov pev To 7adae 
id ¥ ‘ > aA oe 

Keiwevov 77 Kakov @ fety’ ézre- 
yetpewv. 

V. 520: Vey KOV KaKOTQT , @ févat, 

“J 
n|veyxov axwy | ev, Oeds lorw, 
a a , “~ 
Also v. 516: ras |oas wérovf 


py | ava.o7. 

Vv. 527: 7 parpobev Ws aKovu. 

The peculiarity observable in all 
these instances is, that the first or 
second half of what ought to be a 
choriambus, in order to answer to 
that in the strophe or the anti- 
strophe, is changed into a spondee. 
Considering that a combination of 
four syllables may undergo sixteen 
permutations in the quantity of the 
syllables, how can it be accounted 
for, on the supposition that it hap- 
pened by chance (that is, by the 
blunder of transcribers or the cor- 
rection of grammarians), that the 
variation from the choriambus 
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should always be one or other of 
these two changes only, that of 
one or other of the intermediate 
short syllables into a long one? 
Moreover, if it happened by chance, 
how is it that, instead of a chori- 
ambus or any other combination 
of four syllables, we do not meet 
with a combination of three syl- 
lables with all the permutations to 
which such a combination is liable; 
as, for instance, a dactyl, an ana- 
pest, a tribrach, a bacchius, &c.? or 
that we do not meet with a combi- 
nation of five syllables? We never 
meet with such violent and unwar- 
rantable alterations of the metre, 
but always with a certain peculiar 
variation, namely, the change of 
one or other of the two short syl- 
lables of a choriambus into a long 
one, when there were so many other 
ways in which the metre might 
have been changed if it had hap- 
pened by mere chance. The plain, 
common-sense inference to be drawn 
from the facts of the case is, that 
the poet considered himself at li- 
berty to indulge in this peculiar 
licence. There is a certain margin 
of licence allowable in other kinds 
of metre, and so, from the instances 
above enumerated, it appears there 
is, with respect to a peculiar varia- 
tion from a choriambus in a gly- 
conic or choriambic verse, although 
the critics in metre only admit of 
the change of the first half of a 
choriambus into a spondee in a 
choriambic verse, as in Phil. 1100: 


TOU Mpovos Saipovos eiAou To 
Kaxtov €eiv. 
V. 1121: Kat yap €pot rovro péXel, 
BLY piroryr aren. 
In all the above-cited passages, 
together with the one under consi- 
deration, the critics have condemn- 


ed the metre so unhesitatingly, that 
in each case they have treated the 
text as corrupt, and have altered 
and corrected it, as best they could, 
so as in six of the passages to 
restore the choriambus. In the 
seventh instance they have prefer- 
red correcting the corresponding 
verse, 166. 

It is worthy of especial notice, 
that no other objection is taken to 
these passages save and except a 
metrical one. No one has found 
fault with the sense, which is good 
and consistent with the context, nor 
with the Greek, which is perfectly 
idiomatic, nor with the grammati- 
cal construction. The same thing 
cannot be said of the corrections of 
these passages by the metrical emen- 
dators, as will be seen when the 
several passages come under review. 
For the present we have to con- 
sider the different substitutions for 
the particle ws, which the metrical 
theorists have conjectured, as well 
as to consider the exact propriety 
of the particle ws in the place as- 
signed to it by all the manuscripts. 
ws is exactly the word which best 
suits the place in every other re- 
spect, except that of metre. No 
other word suits the place so well. 
Thus Soph. 7. 141: ws awetxacat.— 
v.16 supra: ws amrexaoat—Eurip. 
Orest. 1298: ws arerxacat.—T road. 
165: ws eixacau.—Here. Fur. 713: 
ws eixacat | 

It is needless to multiply similar 
instances of the use of ws with the 
infinitive absolute, as ws cizreiv, ws 
doxety, for no one ever thought of 
finding fault with it in the present 
case except on metrical grounds. 

As to the substitutions invented 
for it, the best of them appears to 
be that of Dindorf and Wunder, 
viz. 60° Or y oo, in defence of which 
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they quote Thue. vi. 25: cca pév- 
rot 70 Soxety avT@ Tpinpert piv ovK 
d\accov 7 éxarov wXovotéa elvat. 
Here dca Soxety is not used abso- 
futely, but dca refers to the num- 
ber of the vessels. dca Soxety, or 
doa amexagos where dca does not 
refer to the proportions of some 
other thing mentioned in the con- 
text, is not, I think, an admissible 
phrase. Again: ro y émexdcat, 
taken absolutely, as here it must 
be, is, it is believed, an unknown 
phrase in the Greek language. 
With respect to r é’, and the omis- 
sion of ws, approved of by Elmsley 
and others before him, it requires 
to be more carefully considered, in- 
asmuch as Schneidewin also has 
recently adopted it. It is difficult 
to know what this word ér here 
means, or to guess what the emen- 
dators intend it should mean. 
Standing where it does, one would 
suppose it meant, “You are yet 
old ;” or, “ You are still old,” which 
is nonsense: but perhaps it is in- 
tended to mean, “ You are more- 
over old.” If it is to be taken in 
this latter sense, the critics should 
have shewn a single instance, if 
they could, where re ér: at the end 
of a word means “and moreover,” 
or “and besides.” It may be most 
confidently asserted that ér is 
never used in this way as a mere 
adjunct to re, in order to strengthen 
it. Hermann very candidly con- 
fessed that he never could see what 
ér. meant in this place, yet he pre- 
ferred an unmeaning, an inconstru- 
able word to one (however unob- 
jectionable in other respects) which 
did not agree with his notions of 
the metre. “Canteri conjecturam, 
paxpaiwy + ér érecxacat, quam pro- 
bat Elmsleius, ego in Elem. d. m. 
et Epit. non ut veram, sed quod 


ea metro non repugnaret, servavi. 
Nam quid sibi vult illud inutile 
érc?” Herm. Such is the homage 
paid to metre! 

The last correction to be noticed 
is that which Hermann ultimately 
adopted,—a conjecture of his own. 
It is dvcaiwy paxpaiww y or. It 
would he quite impossible to guess 
how this part of the corrected pas- 
sage was intended to be construed, 
and so it relieves our minds that 
the great emendator has construed 
it for us: ‘“Constructio hc est, 
paxpaiwy y ore ducaiwy, diu est ex 
quo miseram hanc vitam degis.” 
Herm. Any comment upon this 
is quite needless. Notwithstanding 
the great deference usually paid to 
Hermann’s judgment in matters of 
this kind, it does not appear that 
any critic has adopted or in any 
way expressed his approval of this 
notable correction. 

The conclusion which has been 
come to with respect to the con- 
version of the first or second half 
of a choriambus into a spondee, 
that it was an allowable licence 
which the poet himself took, is 
strongly corroborated by the fact, 
that the word containing the sup- 
posed false quantity (not in the 
case of ws only, but in all the other 
instances above mentioned), is ex- 
actly the right word in every other 
respect; whereas the substituted 
words, which correct the supposed 
false quantity, will be found to be 
faulty and improper in almost every 
other respect. The force of this ar- 
gument will be seen, if it be consi- 
dered what are almost the necessa- 
ry accompaniments or distinguish- 
ing characteristics of truth and er- 
ror. If, for example, I commit an 
error in taking up another man’s 
hat, I not only find that it does not 
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fit my head, but after looking at it 
carefully, I find it to be a different 
hat from my own tn almost every 
other respect. The same result takes 
place in almost every other thing 
where one thing has been mistaken 
for another. On the contrary, when 
the error is really corrected, all the 
contrarieties and discordances aris- 
ing from it, take their flight with 
it, and every thing is found to cor- 
respond and harmonize with that 
which was known before to be the 
truth. To apply these remarks to 
the particular case before us. If 
ws had really been an error, the 
blunder of some transcriber, or the 
interpolation of some grammarian, 
we should certainly have found that 
this little word not only did not fit 
the metre, but that in other respects 
it was a different sort of word from 
that which the passage required. 
The metrical error would not have 
stood alone, but there would have 
been something wrong as regarded 
the grammar, the idiom or the 
sense, or its general fitness and pro- 
priety, or in all these respects com- 
bined; and, on the contrary, the 
proper correction of the passage 
would put to flight all these dis- 
cordances, and the right word 
would not only correct the metre, 
but would harmonize in every other 
respect with the context. In the 
present case we find the exact con- 
trary of alk this ; ws is, in the judg- 
ment of all, even those who have 
condemned it for the sake of metre, 
exactly the right word in the right 
place in every other respect except 
that of metre. “Vocabulum ws 
versus respuit, nec incommode ab- 
esse potest.” Cant. Whereas all 
the corrections so called devised 
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by emendators introduce into the 
passage an unusual strangeness 
and impropriety of speech from 
which it was before entirely free. 
These observations have been ex- 
tended to a greater length, because 
for the most part they apply to six 
other passages in this Play, namely, 
to vv. 134, 156, 180, 204, 516, 521. 
A careful examination of the origi- 
nal text in these passages, and of 
the different corrections which have 
been adopted by different critics, 
will shew that the original text is 
perfectly unobjectionable in gram- 
mar, in idiom, in sense, tn every 
thing except the supposed false 
quantity of a syllable, whereas 
there is hardly one of the correc- 
tions which is not open to serious 
objections in these important 
points. 

155. All the MSS. zpoozéoys. 
All the critics, Hermann, Dindorf, 
Wunder, Elmsley, Mitchell, Schnei- 
dewin and all others almost have 
written zpoméoys for the sake of 
metre. With regard to the metre 
see note on v. 151. No objection 
is taken to mpoovéoys in any other 
respect except metre. It is quite 
the right word, only it is presumed 
that mpoméoys will do just as well. 
Without the slightest philological 
inquiry or the shadow of any autho- 
rity it is presumed that thetwo com- 

unds are perfectly synonymous. 
Liddell and Scott go upon the same 
presumption. “To fall suddenly 
upon or into, év vazret, Herm. Soph. 
G. C. 156.” The compound zpoo- 
mimtw often occurs in Greek writers, 
but the other compound, zporizra, 
very rarely. It occurs only once 
in Sophocles and once in Enuri- 
pides, but in quite a different sense 
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from mpoczizrw. The two com- 
pounds are totally different in their 
signification. Liddell and Scott are 
mistaken in referring to Soph. @.C. 
1254 for the use of the compound 
mpotitvw, for rpooritvw is the com- 
pound there used, which every one 
knows governs a dative. In Aisch. 
Pers. 590, ovd’ és yav mpomirvovres, 
falling along on the ground, fall- 
ing forward on the ground, pros- 
trating themselves, rporitvw is used 
in quite a different sense from 
mpoorinrw, as the latter compound 
is used in @. C. 155. The preposi- 
tions po and zpos are so different 
in meaning that it is not at all 
likely that any instance can be met 
with, where the compound zpozizrw 
at all approximates to any such 
meaning as Liddell and Scott have 
assigned to it in condescension to 
Hermann and the other metrical 
critics. It is needless to discuss this 
question farther, for the critics 
have assumed that the two com- 
pounds are synonymous without 
any discussion or inquiry. They 
have satisfied the requirements of 
the metre, or what they believe to 
be such, and it does not appear 
that they have bestowed a thought 
about any other matter. 

The interpretation of this pas- 
sage and the right construction of 
it is a matter of some doubt with 
me, for the usual rendering of it 
is any thing but satisfactory. Her- 
mann renders it, “ne lucum illum 
ingrediare.”. Brunck in a similar 
manner, “ne irruas in taciturnum 
hunc herbidum lucum.” And so 
all commentators. “Lest thou enter 
into this grassy grove.” There 
are objections to this mode of ren- 
dering it, which have not been suf- 
ficiently considered. 1st. He was 
in the grove of the Eumenides at 
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the time he was spoken to, and it 
was too late to caution him lest he 
should enter it. If to get rid of 
this objection it be said that the 
vamet here spoken of, means a par- 
ticular glen or valley of the grove 
into which he had not yet entered, 
then the pronoun 7@d, which, when 
two things or places are referred 
to, always means that which is 
nearest to the speaker, is improper. 
To get rid of both these objections 
some would render it “lest thou ad- 
vance farther in this silent grove,” 
as if the Chorus were not at all 
alarmed or horror-struck at his 
entering the grove a little way, 
but only lest he should advance 
farther into it. I consider that 
neither the MS. reading nor the 
new metrical conjecture zporéoys 
will admit of such a rendering. 
2nd. py mpooméays év, lest thou enter 
into, seems not to be good Greek. 
Although the preposition é& is 
sometimes connected with verbs of. 
motion, the instances appear to be 
very rare except in a few places in 
Homer; and an examination of 
those places will shew that what 
is chiefly expressed, is not the 
motion to, but the remaining in 
the place after the motion has 
ceased. imrev év xovigot signi- 
fies, to fall to the dust, and to lve 
an it. Any such meaning as this 
could not be intended by the use of 
év in @.C. 155. What the Chorus 
was apprehensive of was, not lest 
he should remain in the place, but 
lest he should set his foot in the 
place at all. mpoozimrw eis is often 
to be met with, and éuzimrw eis: but 
we do not even meet with éyrirrw 
éx I think that the passage clearly 
shews, a8 well as the words which 
immediately precede it, wepas yap 
mepas, which the Schol. explains 
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ériBaivev, that the Chorus were 
apprehensive lest he should set 
his foot in some peculiarly sacred 
part of the grove into which he 
had not yet entered. This sense 
will be preserved and all the diffi- 
culties of the passage will be got 
over if we may connect pu mpooveé- 
oys with the local adverb ov. In 
speaking the sentence, and by rais- 
ing the voice with a slight empha- 
sis On mpoowréoys and ov, they could, 
I think, be intelligibly connected. 
The verb rpoozréoys evidently re- 
quires some word to depend on it, 
and so waits as it were for that 
word. If so, the passage may be 
rendered thus: “ But lest in this 
silent grassy grove you should light 
upon the place where the water- 
filled crater is supplied by a con- 
fluence of pure refreshing streams, 
carefully avoid them, O most ill- 
fated stranger, remove, depart.” As 
xpatyp, when used of a deep cleft 
or chasm in the earth usually sig- 
nifies one without water, the poet 
applies to it the epithet xaOvdpos, 
to signify a deep pool of water 
formed by the confluence of two or 
more streams which there meet. 
Literally it is, ‘a water-filled crater 
runs together in a flow of sweet 
streams.” rov at v. 161 agrees with 
per. wor. which signify, waters 
sweet and pleasant to drink, the 
same as the “aquas dulces” of 
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Virg. Georg. 1v. 61. I think that 
Schneidewin is quite right in sup- 
posing that these were the waters 
used for sacred libations, which are 
spoken of at v. 505 as being on the 
farther side of the grove. A pecu- 
liar religious sanctity would there- 
fore be attached to them, so that it 
would be a great profanation for 
the stranger to approach them, and 
he is called upon to depart from 
the whole grove, lest he should un- 
awares come upon the sacred spot, 
Virg. dn. vi. 258. After the Cho- 
rus had said, 7roAAd KéA. ép. we must 
imagine him to elevate his voice to 
the highest pitch, and to call out as 
loud as he possibly can, xAvets, x.7.A. 


OL7ets 

166. La. éyes, the superscrip- 
tion otces being written with an- 
other hand. All the other MSS. sim- 
ply éxecs. Almost all modern editors 
have adopted the superscription for 
the sake of the metre, respecting 
which see note on v. 150. It is 
thought that oices is an equally 
appropriate word because oicow is 
used in Z'rach. 130, adeta pey avria 
5 ofow. The meaning of the phrase 
adeia otow has been totally mis- 
taken by the critics who have so 
confidently referred to it in defence 
of the correction of v. 166. The 
phrase is precisely similar to that 
in Od. ul. 164, ‘Ayapéuvove pa 
dépovres, where there is no men- 
tion of speaking of any kind. The 
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phrase in Trach. 130 does not mean, 
I will speak or I will say pleasant 
.things, but I will bring to you or 
I will offer to you pleasant things, 
that is to say, I will do what shall 
be pleasant to you. adeia péy avria 
3 otcw, I will offer to you that which 
1s pleasant, though opposed to your 
own sentiments. It so happened 
that what the speaker was going to 
do, was to speak things pleasant, 
but that was a mere accident. It 
would have been an equally proper 
phrase to have used, had the speak- 
er intended not to say what was 
pleasant, but to do some other act 
which would be pleasant or agree- 
able. The phrase is frequent in 
Homer. Jl. L 572: pryrpt piry 
éxinpa dpépwv.—il. 1. 578: aarpi 
pirw éxinpa pépev. Also in Sopho- 
cles himself it is met with. Gd. 7. 
1090: ws érinpa pépovra Tots épots 
tupavvots. To bring pleasant things 
to a person is in other words to gra- 
tify and please him, whether it be by 
word or deed. A reference to any 
one of the numerous places where 
the verb dépw is used in connection 
with Adyor or Acyous, or some other 
word of a similar kind to Adyor, 
would have been much more perti- 
nent than that to Trach. 130, but 
a reference to any one of those 
numerous places would not have 
suited their purpose. In all those 
places it will be found that the 
verb ¢épw is in the present or past 
tense, never in the future It 
would be tedious to quote a tithe 
of the passages where ¢épw is con- 
nected with Adyov or Adyovus, or 
some other word of a similar import. 
Phil. 1267: Adyouvs § dxovgov ovs 


yxw héepwv.— i, 7. 86: riv’ nty 7- 
Kets Tov Oeod pyunv dépwv.— El. 
56: ndetav darw héepoipev.—V. 420 
infra: adyo Kxdvovca tatr éeya, 
dépw & éuws.—Eurip. Hel. 128: pj- 
pas S€ por éoOdds eveyxav.— Rhe- 
sus, 272: cot hépw Kedvors Adyous. 
There is an evident reason why 
the verb ¢épw in connection with 
Aoyov or some other word of a simi- 
lar import should be in the present 
or past tense, for the person who 
comes bringing some word or in- 
formation, either brings it with 
him or has brought it with him. 
It is absurd to say to a person who 
has come to you with certain in- 
formation, If you will bring any 
word. There is no such phrase in 
the Greek or in any other language. 

In Eurip. Phen. 1546, which 
appears to be the only place where 
the verb oice in the future is used 
in connection with a word of simi- 
lar import to Adcyor, 

dvoruxés ayyeAias Eros oiwet, 

the meaning is, You will recewve un- 
happy tidings—not, You will bring 
them. If Sophocles had used the 
verb dépw in connection with Adyov 
at v. 166, he must have conformed 
to the ordinary manner of speaking, 
namely, Adyov «ef twa épets, or 
Aoyov ef tiv’ nKELs pep. 

Adyov «i ti’ Exes, is equivalent 
to Aoyoy ef rw’ Kes Pépwv, which 
last manner of speaking is exactly 
similar to Heracl. 655 : kypuv§ adix- 
tat To\epiovs Aoyous éxwy. “Sen- 
tentiz optime convenit vulgata 
scriptura Adyov ru’ Exets, neque cui- 
quam unquam in mentem venisset 
oivets, si interissent membrane 
Laurentiane.” lms. 
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170. A.R.&Gy. All the other 
MSS. A@oe. All the critics have 
taken the reading of A. R. It is 
worthy of notice that the two MSS. 
A. R. differ from all the others at 
v. 70 under very similar circum- 
stances, which raises a suspicion 
that their difference arises from 
the correction of some grammarian, 
who had the same objection to the 
optative as modern critics. v. 310 
infra, rot ppevov Aw, is referred 
to asa proof that the subjunctive 
is the proper mood, and not the 
optative. There is a difference in 
the two sentences which seems to 
have escaped the notice of the cri- 
tics which entirely accounts for the 
difference of the moods. 

wot Tis Ppovrioos éAPoe; is a ge- 
neral question as to the possibility 
of the thing spoken of, whether 
under the circumstances of the case 
any one could come to a decided 
opinion. This is the potential op- 
tative ; and in such cases, where the 
possibility of a thing is intended 
to be called in question, the opta- 
tive is not only right and proper, 
but more right and more proper 
than the conjunctive mood. At 
v. 310 there is no question as to 
the possibility of the thing. The 
question is not a general one, but 
refers to the speaker only, who 
hesitatingly asks, ““To what thought 
should I turn? or to what opinion 
should I come?”—not, “To what 
opinion could I possibly come?” 
The question is intended to ask 
which of two or more opinions she 
should take, rather than to express 
the impossibility of forming any opi- 
nion at all, whereas rot ris ppovridos 
Go; ought to be rendered “To 


what opinion cowld any one come?” 
not, should come. To explain this 
by a familiar example. A person 
going into an anteroom and not 
seelng any place where he could 
put his hat, would naturally ask, 
Where could one hang up his hat? 
but if he saw more places than one, 
and did not know which was best, 
he will ask, Where should I or 
shall I hang up my hat? In the 
former general question, the possi- 
bility of the thing is called in 
question. In the latter it is clearly 
assumed. Thus at v. 70 supra: 
dp ovv tis avt@ woumos é vpov 
porto; and Aristoph. Plut. 354: 
wot Tis ovv TparotTo; in both which 
places all the critics have changed 
ov into av. Also in Arist. Plug. 
419, Tot Tis pvyor ; where the critics 
again have changed ¢vyo to dvyy, 
a general question is asked as to 
whether the thing spoken of could 
be done by any one. But in Arist. 
Aves, 353, it is properly rot pvyw; 
and so in Eurip. Hee. 1082: wot 
TpaTwpel; Tot TopevOa; 80 at V. 1737 
infra: ot piyo; In Ajax, 404, 405: 
qWot TLS OVV vyor; wot podwy peva; 
we have the distinction between the 
optative and the conjunctive care- 
fully observed in two consecutive 


-lines, Six MSS. and Triclinius qv- 


you, but of course all editors with- 
out exception have written dvyn. 
On the same principle that so? 
tis 18 followed by the optative, so 
the interrogative ris is followed by 
the optative when the impossibility 
of a thing is intended to be ex- 
pressed, as in An. 604: reav, Zed, 
dvvaciw ris avdpav vrepBacia xata- 
oxor; It is equivalent to a strong 
affirmation that no pride or arro- 
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gance of man can restrain the 
power of Jove. Only one MS. has 
xatacyy, which Dindorf has fol- 
lowed. Atsch. Choeph. 585: adN’ 
uréprodpov avSpos ppovnpa. tis N€yor; 
Paley, with other references in hi 
note on this verse, quotes Antipho, 
p. 112, init.: mapos tivas ovv EAGor 
tis BonOovs; Much on the same 
principle that ris or ris is used with 
an optative in a general question, 
ovdeis, ov, ovre, &c., are sometimes 
followed by the optative. Jelt, Gr. 
Gr. 426, obs. 1. 

172. Allthe MSS. xovx. B.T. 
V. axoyvras. The rest axovortas. 
Elmsley, Dindorf, Schneidewin, and 
all other modern editors, have a- 
dopted the conjecture of Musgrave, 
and have written eixovras a@ Set xa- 
Kovovras, except Wunder, who has 
written xov xatoxvovvras. Herm. 
kat axovovras. It is to be noted 
that the false reading of some MSS. 
Kovx dxovovras must clearly be as- 
cribed to the negligence of a tran- 
scriber, and xovx being in all the 
MSS., the presumption is that the 
mistake lies in axovoyras, yet with 
a strange perversity the critics have 
accepted this word, and in order to 
make any sense of it have ejected 
the negative. A most frivolous 
objection had been taken to axovras 
by Hermann, and it seems that 
the deference usually paid to his 
judgment has given a weight to it 
on this occasion which it by no 
means deserves, and thus the word 
has been condemned hy common 
consent. ‘Non debebat Reisigius 
éxwy Kovx axwy cum his verbis com- 

arare, nisi ostenderet eixovras a 
¢ dictum esse pro éxovras, cujus 


vocabuli loco tale quid exspectes, 
ut xoux areWotvras.” Herm. 

By the use of the word axovras 
Antigone hints to her father that 
if he does not yield to the urgent 
demands of the Chorus, he will be 
roughly forced by them out of the 
place where he then was. She 
counsels him to yield with a good 
grace, and not to suffer the alter- 
native of an act of violence. It 
is hardly necessary to say, that 
this is the idea conveyed by the 
word. Asch. Prom. V. 19: axovra 
8 axwy mpooraccadeiow.—v. 177 
infra: ov tor pyroré o ex TaOvd 
ESpavwy, © yépov, akovra Tis afet. 

What then can be a more per- 
fect antithesis than, on the one 
hand, yielding quietly to what they 
insist on, and on the other, being 
violently forced to it against his 
will? yet all the objection ever 
brought against the word is, that 
it is not sufficiently antithetical. 
As soon as Antigone had hinted 
to him that force would be applied 
if he did not yield, he immediately 
seizes upon the new idea, and 
having first bid his daughter to 
lay hold of him with a view to 
leading him out, he says to the 
Chorus, py S47 adixnba, “Do not 
treat me rudely if I am inclined to 
go of my own accord,” to which 
they reply, “If you come hither, 
no one, be assured, shal} force you 
away from these seats where we 
are.” v.177, axovras then is exactly 
the word which suits the context. 
eixovras kaxovovtas, which so greatly 
pleases the fancy and caprice of the 
critics, makes a most feeble and 
languid sentence of it, the latter 
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word instead of adding any in- 
tensity to the former, being in fact 
only a feebler expression of the 
same thing. xovx azreHobvras, which 
Hermann thinks would be a beau- 
tiful antithesis, would be simply 
expressing the same idea in a 
negative manner, and would be 
much the same as to say, obeying 
and not disobeying, and so of 
Wunder’s conjecture, yielding and 
not being reluctant. In neither 
case is any alternative or any new 
idea presented to the mind of 
CEdipus, yet any antithesis is bet- 
ter than that most insipid xaxov- 
ovras. 


175. All the MSS. goi, except. 


B. V. which have vpiv at the end 
of the preceding line, which is evi- 
dently a false reading, perhaps the 
correction of some one who was not 
aware that the singular and plural 
are often interchanged in addresses 
to the Chorus. All the MSS. xaié. 
All the metrical emendators have 
come to the decision that this verse 
ought to be a paremiac. I found 
at first great difficulty in discover- 
ing the cause of this decision. I 
sought in vain for it in any trea- 
tise on Greek metres, where we are 
told that a system of anapezests con- 
cludes with a parcemiac, or that the 
expression of a grave sentiment in 
the middle of a system may give 
occasion to it and justify its use ; 
but neither of these causes, at least 
so I thought, existed here. Upon 
further inquiry a curious fact came 
to light. Hermann and others 
seeing that the last two verses, 176, 
177, of the anapestic series, are 
exactly similar in the quantity of 
each syllable, with the last two 
verses, 188, 189, of the correspond- 
ing series, thought that such an 
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exact correspondence was too good 
to be lost, and so have detached 
them in each case from the system 
of anapzests, and have incorporated 
them into the beginning of the fol- 
lowing strophe and antistrophe, 
which consist of a series of gly- 
conic verses. Thus they have 
taken anapests from anapests, and 
placed them at the head of an- 
other totally different kind of me- 
tre. In fact the critics, Brunck, 
Hermann, Elmsley, Dindorf, Wun- 
der, Schneidewin, Mitchell and 
others, have decreed that vv. 176, 
177 and 188, 189 shall form no 
part of the systems of anapzsts, of 
which they are the conclusion ; but 
do they therefore form no part of 
them? They are anapests—that 
they do not deny—and they are the 
concluding verses of two series of 
anapests ; and what is to be under- 
stood by a system of anapeests, if it 
does not mean the same as a series, 
I cannot tell All I know is, the 
poet here wrote a certain number of 
anapestic dimeters, and concluded, 
in conformity with custom, with a 
pareemiac at v. 177. He probably 
never heard the technical term ov- 
oTnpa as applied to a system of 
verses, and so would have had much 
difficulty in understanding what the 
critics meant by saying that the 
last two verses of the serves formed 
no part of the system. This is a 
fiction in which, as it appears to 
me, they have deluded themselves 
with a mere name. Though this 
appears to be plainly the case, yet 
I am glad to find myself supported 
in this opinion by Linwood in his 
recently published 7'reatise on Greek 
Tragic Metres, for he does not, like 
the above-named critics, attach the 
last two anapestic verses to the 
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following strophe. Though unani- 
mous on this point of metre, the 
differences of opinion among the 
critics as to how the verse should 
be formed into a paremiac were 
not so easily settled. One or other 
of the two monosyllables must be 
sacrificed to their fiction. Reisi- 
gius thought that oot and xai were 
both necessary, and that voi might 
be removed to the preceding lineand 
take the place of o. Elmsley and 
Brunck ejected it altogether, but 
thought that xai was indispensable. 
At length Hermann speaks and de- 
livers judgment: “Itaque quum et 
® et col satis firmatum sit, ego par- 
cemiacum restituendum censui— 
delendo xai.” Herm. 

All have bowed in silence to this 
decision. With the consent of all 
xai has disappeared, and since then 
no edition has come forth from the 
press with any pretensions to an 
improved text espousing its cause. 
The ground of his decision is appa- 
rent enough. It was metre; but 
lest this should not be thought 
enough, he set up two other argu- 
ments, which are opposed to each 
other, in defence of the omission of 
the copula between two participles. 
This vacillation between two oppos- 
ing arguments not only shews that 
he did not place much reliance on 
either, but proves to demonstration 
that whatever degree of faith he 
had in the one weakened in exact 
proportion his confidence in the 
other. He first quotes Eurip. Supp. 
230: er ariunacas Big mapedOuv Ge- 
ous arwAeras Todt, véots rapayOels, 
to shew that two participles may 
be taken separately without a co- 
pula; but afterwards says, that they 
should be construed together, as if 
the one depended on the other, and 


as if it had been written, dre cot 
ériorevoa peravacras. If Hermann 
could only have referred to a single 
instance of such a mode of construc- 
tion, the argument would have had 
some weight. Be that as it may, an- 
notators appeal to the opinion of 
Hermann as if it were confirmed 
by a hundred references, and what 
is more, put his two opinions toge- 
ther as if they were confirmatory 
of each other. “Id est, tes 
mirrevoas got peraveotyv. Partici- 
pii participio adjuncti exemplum 
attulit Hermannus Eurip. Supp. 
230.” Wunder. 

In Eurip. Supp. 230, there is a 
reason for the omission of the co- 
pula, as we may be sure that there 
is whenever the ordinary manner 
of joining parts of sentences toge- 
ther is departed from. The charge 
made in Kurip. Supp. 230, against 
Adrastus is intensified by the accu- 
mulation of the several particulars 
of it without a copula. The omis- 
sion of the copula between parti- 
ciples takes place on the same 
grounds as between substantives, 
adjectives and verbs. It is for the 
purpose of accumulating the things 
spoken of more closely together, 
and its object seems to be, to pre- 
sent to the mind things diverse 
from each other, and sometimes 
opposed to each other, in a brief, 
forcible and striking manner : 

Illa fuga sylvas saltusque per- 
agrat 
Dictzeos; heeret lateri lethalis 
arundo. 
Virg. din. Iv. 72. 
Omnes hi metuunt versus; 
odere poetas. 
Hor. Lib. 1. Saé. Iv. 33. 
Quod petiit spernit; repetit 
quod nuper omisit ; 
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ZEstuat et vite disconvenit 
ordine toto; 
Diruit, sedificat, mutat quad- 
rata rotundis. 
Hor. Epist, 1. 100. 

In N. T. Rom. iv. 9— 13, there 

is the omission of the copula be- 
tween participles by which the 
force and beauty of the passage is 
much increased, and the subjects 
of the several parts of it are 
presented to the mind in a more 
striking manner. The same may 
be said of 2 Cor. iv. 23—-28 and 
2 Cor. vi. 4—11. In a graphic de- 
scription of a landscape or of a 
person’s dress it might be rightly 
omitted. ~ There is always a reason 
for its omission, for there is a phi- 
losophy in language, though it is 
no philosophical inquiry into its 
principles, but nature itself, which 
has taught man to speak, and when 
to use one mode of speech and when 
another. It is also an innate sense 
of what is natural in speech, ac- 
cording to the custom which nature 
has dictated, which leads a writer 
of genius to vary the forms of 
speech in a written composition in 
a fitting manner. Thus it is not 
to be supposed for a moment that 
the writers of the passages above 
quoted, wherein the copula is omit- 
ted, at all reasoned aboutthe matter 
or inquired into the causes why its 
omission in such cases was proper, 
‘but an innate sense of what was 
proper for the occasion guided their 
pen. By the same innate sense, 
most persons who have become 
familiar with the works of genius 
in written compositions will see 
intuitively what is proper and na- 
tural, and will be offended with 
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what is not so. They will see, for 
instance, that the omission of the 
copula in the passages above quoted 
is right and proper, but that its 
omission in @. (. 175, has in it 
something which strikes their at- 
tention as odd, strange and unna- 
tural, something which requires the 
laboured defence of an annotator 
to reconcile them to it. A written 
composition, more especially one in 
the form of a dialogue, should be a 
faithful copy of the modes of speech 
which nature, or custom which has 
its foundation in nature, has taught 
all men to use under the like cir- 
cumstances. If Sophocles had 
written mrTevoas peravacras, 
which he never could have done, 
it would have been a purposely 
affected departure from the 
“Jus et norma loquendi.” 

The writer of these notes takes 
the present opportunity of saying, 
that many of the observations con- 
tained in them have no particular 
relevancy to the Greek language, 
and that in many cases where he 
has taken much pains to prove the 
point by argument, the ultimate 
appeal is to the principles of com- 
mon sense, or that innate sense by 
which we judge what is natural, 
and therefore right and proper, ac- 
cording to which he believes many 
of the passages in this Play which 
have been corrected by the critics, 
especially those corrected by them 
for the sake of metre, cannot stand 
their ground. 

178. All the MSS. ér’ oty én 
In all the most approved editions 
of this Play these words have dis- 
appeared. Hermann raised an ob- 
jection against them of a peculiar, 
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kind, and so, swayed by his autho- 
rity, Dind., Wund., Schneide., and 
many others have struck them out. 
Perhaps his real objection was a 
metrical one, but if ér’ otv ére rpo- 
Ba be considered, as it really is, to 
be the commencement of the stro- 
phe, whereas the critics make the 
two preceding anapests the com- 
mencement of it, there is no sort of 
objection to them. His other ob- 
jection is as follows: ‘“Jusserat 
Chorus CEdipum, v. 162 sqq. ex eo 
loco, in quo stabat, abire. Dubi- 
tantem faciatne an non, v. 170, ut 
faciat hortatur filia. Ibi progredi 
incipit, v. 173, petitque, ne quid 
severius de eo statuatur, ubi locum 
sacrum reliquerit. Affirmat Cho- 
rus, non vi abstractum iri ex sede 
illa, i. e. ex eo loco hujus in qua est 
regionis, quam tenere non sit nefas. 
Ita confirmatus rogat, satisne jam 
progressus sit, an pergere amplius 
debeat. Ex his apparet, si é’ ovv 
scribatur, nihil esse quo hee refe- 
rantur. Debuisset enim precedere 
verbum, quo eum progredi signifi- 
eatum esset. Atqui nihil ejusmodi 
precessit.” Herm. 

It is not possible to see the force 
of this objection, why é' ovv ér 
apoBw ; requires the place to be ex- 
pressly mentioned to which he was 
proceeding, more than zpofo re- 
quires it. It is also difficult to see, 
if the question asked by mpoB8o 
means the same as “pergere am- 
plius,” wherein it differs from ére 
mpoBw. These are some of Her- 
mann’s fine-drawn distinctions, 
thinner and lighter than a gossa- 
mer thread, which utterly baffle 
common understandings to per- 
ceive or appreciate. Why the ques- 
tion, “Shall I still proceed?’ re- 
quires the place to be mentioned 
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whither he is to proceed, any more 
than the question, “Shall I pro- 
ceed?” is not discoverable. Yet 
wholly and solely upon the strength 
of this objection are the little words 
ér ovv érc eliminated from the text. 
It is plain from the context, more 
especially from the reply of the 
Chorus, érBaive rpdow, that when 
(Edipus asked the question, he had 
already proceeded some way out of 
the grove. Hermann admits this 
in his note. (Cédipus then being 
blind, and not knowing whether 
he had proceeded far enough, or 
had to go further, and being assur- 
ed by the Chorus that he should 
receive no hurt, says, “Shall I 
still then, shall I still proceed for- 
wards?” <A plain question of this 
kind, as to which of the two ques- 
tions, “ Shall I proceed?” or “Shall 
I still proceed?” is most proper 
upon the occasion, common sense 
alone can decide. Any man who 
brings a grain of common sense to 
the consideration of it, and will dis- 
card the authority of great names, 
will be sure to decide it aright. 
Schneidewin has made a further 
alteration, and has written ér: Batve 
aopow, thinking it no doubt a great 
improvement to make the reply of 
the Chorus exactly like the ques- 
tion which Cidipus asks immedi- 
ately afterwards. ér ovv é can ill 
be spared, for the repetition of ére 
very naturally and graphically de- 
scribes the hesitating steps of the 
blind old man feeling his way slow-° 
ly onwards, and not knowing how 
far he has gone. ‘Still further on 
then must I proceed, still further 
on?” and recalls to one’s mind the 
opening lines of Samson Agonistes : 

“A little onward lend thy 

guiding hand 
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To these dark steps, a little 
further on.” 

Sophocles also uses the expression 
apavpo kwrw, as Milton, “dark 
steps.” When the Chorus replies, 
“‘Come further on;”’ we may con- 
ceive Cidipus to have tottered for- 
ward a few short steps, and then 
to repeat the question more briefly. 
All this might be so represented on 
the stage as to exhibit a very lively 
and natural description of the blind 
man’s attempts to feel his way to 
the Chorus without a guide. 

180. All the MSS. mpoo Bi Bake. 
All the critics have written zpofi- 
Boke, for the sake of metre. Lid- 
dell and Scott do not think it worth 
while to inform their readers that 
this is a mere conjecture, but refer 
to this passage as an authority for 
the use of the word, as if it were 
the original text. With regard to 
the metre, see note on v. 150. The 
difference between the two verbs is 
unimportant, as far as regards this 
passage. mpoiBale however signi- 
fies “lead him forward,” leaving 
the extent indefinite, whereas zpoo- 
BiBa€e is, “lead him on to us,” that 
is to a definite spot. So ériBawwe 
in the line above, “come to the 
place where we are.” The Chorus 
did not only wish him to be 
led forward, but to be brought to 
them. Therefore they add, ov 
yap ates, which the Scholiast 
rightly explains, ov yap aicbavy 
wou eopev. 

184. All the MSS. make the 
four lines, commencing with roApa 
£etvos, the continuation of Antigo- 
ne’s speech. Almost all the critics, 
except Elmsley, have given them 


to the Chorus, according to the cor- 
rection of Hermann, and consider 


‘that four lines have somehow or 


other dropped out of the Play, be- 
tween a o a ayw and roApa geivos. 
It is to be observed that the latter 
part of this speech is exactly in the 
style of the former. The speech 
begins with an encouraging exhor- 
tation to obey the mandate of the 
Chorus in the imperative mood, 
and so it continues to the end. 
There ought to be some clear in- 
ternal evidence to justify Her- 
mann’s correction, and yet the in- 
ternal evidence seems to be all on 
the other side. 1st, The advice 
here given is exactly the same as 
that given by Antigone at v.171. 

2dly, It is the speech of a stranger 
sympathising with one in the same 
condition. It is just the kind of 
reflection which a stranger in a 
strange land would make to him- 
self. Eurip. Med. 222: ypy 8 &€- 
vov pevy KapTa mpooxwpey woAet, 
v. 928 infra, and Ajax, 135. Ifthe 
Chorus had addressed (Edipus, it 
would have been ® eive, or some 
other form ex pressing no such sym- 
pathy as Eeivos emt Eeivys, @ TAGMWY. 
But Antigone says more than this. 

She says, “You, as a stranger, 
ought to conform to the views en- 
tertained by the people of this place, 
who from olden time have cherish- 
ed, rérpodev, a sacred reverence for 
the grove of the Eumenides; and, 
therefore, whatever your own no- 
tions may be, it will be wise in 
you not to outrage their long- 
cherished feelings, but to act as if 
you loved and hated the same 
things as they.” 


9 
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“An. Thou must follow me, my 
Father, . 
Weak as thou art: we are unhappy 
strangers, 
And must submit.” 
Francklin. 

3rd, The advice here given is in- 
consistent with the character which 
the Chorus had previously sustain- 
ed. They never condescended to 
parley with him, or gently to ten- 
der advice to him; but had impe- 
ratively commanded him to depart 
out of the place. They would take 
no denial, and were impatient of 
delay. That the Chorus then 
should condescend to advise him for 
his own sake to shew at least an 
outward reverence for their deities, 
simply on the ground of respecting 
their feelings, does not quite agree 
with that vehemence of passion 
which they had previously display- 
ed: whereas the wise and gentle 
hint was exactly suited to the cha- 
racter of his daughter, who always 
counselled moderation, and had 
previously given utterance to the 
very same thought, v. 171, The 
artificialities of metre entirely led 
away the metrical critics from any 
considerations of this kind. That 
was the only thing which Hermann 
looked to in his correction. There 
were four lines wanting in the 
strophe to answer to the anti- 
strophe. These four lines, it was 
thought, might have dropped out 


just at this place. It was there- 
fore assumed that this was the place 
where a space is left for them in 
Dindorf’s, Hermann’s, and Schnei- 
dewin’s editions, marked thus: 

* * * * 


A Nn. * * * * 
* * * * 
* # * * 


Accordingly it would be the Cho- 
rus’ time next to speak; and, to 
suit these assumptions, the speech 
of Antigone is unnaturally torn 
asunder, and the latter part given 
to the Chorus. 

192. avrerérpov. This word 
has caused some trouble to the 
critics, and for want of a better 
explication of it, some have taken 
that of the Scholiast, which is any 
thing but satisfactory. He sup- 
poses it to be synonymous with 
icomrérpov, and that the Bjyua was 
in reality made of brass. If that 
had been the case it is very im- 
probable that the poet should say 
that it was like to one made of 
stone, brass and stone being so very 
unlike to each other, and indeed if 
they were much less unlike than 
they are, it is unaccountable that 
he should tell us, not what the 
material was, of which the Bypa 
was composed, but what it was like 
to and was not. I am inclined to 
think that it meant a mound or 
seat of rock opposite to some other 
rock, perhaps to the agéorov wérpov, 
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upon which (#édipus had been 
previously sitting. Schneidewin 
says, ‘“‘a seat of rock situated over 
against the Chorus.’ This does 
not agree with the pronoun 700d, 
which like tavd' é5pavwv, seems to 
point to some seat which was close 
at hand, or the same on which they 
themselves rested. Moreover I do 
not think -that ayri in a compound 
word such as avrurérpov can signify, 
opposite to, except the two things 
which are said to be opposite to 
each other be of the same kind 
and have a correspondency to each 
other. Thus avrif{vyos means, that 
which is put in the scale which 18 op- 
posite to the corresponding scale, but 
it would be quite preposterous to use 
this epithet to signify, that which 
is put in the scale which is opposite 
to any other thing except the cor- 
responding scale. Thus Soph. /’. 19: 
tov avrizAevpov Ky7ov. Musgrave 
conjectured a new-coined epithet. 
‘‘ Non satisfacit scholiaste enarra- 
tio. Legendum forte avrozérpov, ex 
lapide nativo, i.e. rudi, nondum ex- 
polito : agécrov et acxérapvoy supra 
vocaverat v. 19 et 102. Forma 
vocis est ut avrogvAov Phil. 35. 
avromupos apros apud Atheneum, 
p- 114 0” Musgr. This conjec- 
ture at first sight appears pro- 
bable, but will hardly bear ex- 
amination. It is very clear that 
the wooden cup in Phil. 35 was 
not a native unwrought piece 
of wood, butahad been cut into 
form and scraped and polished by 
the hand of man. The like must 
be said of avrorvpov dprov and avro- 
xowvov and avroxaBdadoy referred 


to by Wunder in his note on Phil. 
35- The fact that Gidipus removed 
from the rock on which he was 
first sitting in order to escape the 
notice of the Chorus at their first 
approach, plainly shews, that the 
agéorou wérpov, V. 19, on which he 
sat, and the avrurérpov Byparos, 
where the Chorus stationed them- 
selves, were within sight of each 
other, a circumstance which makes 
it highly probable, that avrurérpov 
was spoken with reference to it, 
as standing over against it. The 
absurd notion of the Scholiast that 
the avrurérpov Byparos was only 
something like to stone, but was 
really made of brass, is disproved 
by what immediately follows, v. 
195: A€xps y éx axpovAdov. I 
consider that Sophocles called the 
rocky mound Byparos, because it 
was upon that rock that the Chorus 
appear to have taken their stand 
and deliyered their speeches. 

196. Dindorf has, on his own 
conjecture, changed Adaov into Aaas. 
He nevertheless informs us in his 
note that Adov is acknowledged by 
no less an authority than that of 
Herodian, to whom both the Scho- 
liast and Suidas refer. He says 
also that in the Cheroschi Proleg. 
Ados, the genitive of Adas, is spoken 
of as being itself formed into a no- 
minative Ados, in the same manner 
as o Tpus, tov Tpwos, 0 Tpwos; and 
0 Suds, rod Spwos, o Suwos. Yet 
Dindorf comes to the conclusion, 
that Sophocles would not have 
written Adov unless the metre re- 
quired it, which it does not. He 
also makes the gratuitous assump- 
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tion that if Sophocles did use this 
form, he must have coined it him- 
self, ‘“‘formam finxisse.” In the 
same manner he assumes that He- 
siod, in his Works and Days, did 
actually coin the nominative duwos, 
which he makes use of twice, be- 
cause the metre required it. It is 
supposed that dws was such a dif- 
ficult word to get into an hexame- 
ter line that Hesiod was obliged to 
have recourse to the extraordinary 
expedient of coining a new nomi- 
native for the purpose. On these 
groundless assumptions the autho- 
rity of all manuscripts, scholia and 
lexicons is set aside, and the form 
Ados as a nominative is ignored. 
It does not appear that Dindorf 
has had any followers in this emen- 
dation. Schneidewin’s observation 
is not improbable, that Sophocles 
seems to have preferred the geni- 
tive ‘on purpose to avoid the sig- 
matismus dos Bpaxv> oxAacas.” 

197. All the MSS. yovyia. 
Most of the critics have adopted 
the new form of expression which 
Hermann invented for the sake of 
metre, év yovxaig or acvxaia. Wun- 
der has retained yovxia, and form- 
ing this and the following verse 
into one he scans it thus: 

U / 
WW, LOU, UU, Lu, SU, 
w+. Duo Glyconei. 

It is plain that this eminent 
critic considers that the penul- 
timate short quantity in yovyia is 
admissible. If so, similar devia- 
tions from an ordinary glyconic 
verse at v. 180, ériBawe mpoc, 
and at v. 204, épuce Bporay, are jus- 
tifiable on the same grounds. 

With regard to év acvyaig, there 
are two different ways of explain- 
ing it, one is to take it in an ad- 
jectival sense, “in quiet step,” ev 


acvxaia, sc. Bace. We may be 
sure that Sophocles could never 
have written such a sentence as 
this, where besides Bacec Baow an- 
other Bace: is required to be un- 
derstood. The other and common 
way of taking it is as an adverbial 
expression equivalent to the one 
which it has displaced, év yovyég. 
It is to be observed that there is 
no part of the Greek language 
which more specially belongs to its 
idiom than the use of adjectives 
and substantives, with a preposi- 
tion prefixed, in an adverbial sense. 
Some adjectives and substantives 
are so used, others are not. For 
instance, we meet with év yovyxéa, 
pe novyxias, Sia yovyxias, nal’ nov- 
xlav, &c. Also év yovxw at v. 80 
supra. 

We may be sure that all these 
expressions were idiomatic, and in 
common use ; but we have no more 
reason to assume that a Greek in 
the time of Sophocles could have 
understood what was meant by the 
new form of expression év aovyaia, 
than what could be meant by such 
unheard of forms as pel’ aovyaias, 
caf acvyaiay, &c. It does not fol- 
low that, because the substantive 
yovxia with a prep. may be used 
adverbially in various ways, the 
same liberty may be taken with 
the adjective yovxatos. There is 
no reasoning @ priori in matters of 
this kind. But what critic, where 
metre is concerned, ever stops for 
a moment to take such matters 
into consideration? Who would 
be esteemed such a Goth in Greek 
metre as not to accept a newly-in- 
vented form of expression for the 
sake of it? Any form, however 
strange, however new, will be gene- 
rally accepted in preference to even 
the slightest suspicion that the 
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metre of the verse may not be quite 
right. Even the lexicographers, 
whose most useful work has been 
so often referred to, Liddell and 
Scott, accept the new form év aov- 
xaig, so unhesitatingly that they 
speak of it as if it were the origi- 
nal text, ‘‘x0vyxatos, a, ov, poet. for 
yovxos. Soph. @. C. 197.” Such 
notices as these, unless they can be 
supported by other authority, had 
better be entirely omitted. Most 
of the critics seem to have misin- 
terpreted the meaning of the pas- 
sage, as Schneidewin, “set warily 
one foot before the other.” It is 
properly rendered, “adjust step to 
step,” that is, walkin step with me, 
part passu. The meaning of é 
novxia in this place is commonly 
supposed to be a caution to Cdi- 
pus to walk warily, placide, sine 
aempetu. I believe that it is here 
used as we often use the English 
word quietly, and has no reference 
whatever to his manner of walking. 
Cidipus had been anxiously asking 
questions, as to how far he should 
proceed, when he was to stop, and 
where he was to sit, and in fact 
was giving himself some trouble to 
act by himself, but with very poor 
success ; upon which Antigone says, 
“This is my affair, my father, and 
so cease any more talking about it, 
and quietly adjust your step to 
mine, leaning on my friendly arm.” 
év novxia means, I believe, in the 
quretness of silence, or of ceasing to 
act for himself. 

In Atsch. Choeph. 451, ynovxw 
dpevay Bace. means, I think, the 
norseless step of the understanding. 
However you may construe the 


200 


passage, the silent impression which 
the thought of a melancholy tale 
infixes on the mind of the hearer 
of it is contrasted with the mere 
sound of it as it passes through the 
ears, Soph. Ajax, 325, yovxos Oa- 
ket 18 said with reference to the 
strange groans and moans which 
Ajax had previously uttered, and 
simply intimates that he had ceas- 
ed to utter them, not that he was 
in a quiet state of mind, for he was 
very agitated, and it is directly 
afterwards said, xat 89A0s éotw ws 
te Spaceiwy xaxov. In the same 
manner at v. 83 supra, év yovyw 
is used in a purely negative sense: 
“You may now say anything you 
like in peace and quietness;” that 
is to say, without feeling yourself 
under any restraint from the pre- 
sence of a stranger. Eurip. Med. 
550, Hec. 1109, Orest. 136, 1407. 
The word jovxos, or yovxia, is not 
only used in the negative sense of 
not speaking or making a noise, 
but also of not doing or having 
ceased from doing a thing. Most 
critics have adopted Hermann’s 
emendation, and have placed the 
exclamation, iw poi pot, after the 
following verse, and have ascribed 
it to Gidipus. I think it ill-timed 
in either case, and am inclined to 
view it as an interpolation. The 
accent in the MSS. appoca, thus 
making it to be the infinitive mood, 
is, in the Judgment of all, misplaced. 

200. All MSS. and Schol. ye- 
pavov. Dindorf, Wunder, Schnei- 
dewin and others yepaov. It does 
not appear that any tragic writer 
ever used this latter form, which 
is almost unknown. At v. 238 in- 
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Sra, a few MSS. of inferior note ye- 
paov, the rest yepacov. In Euripi- 
des yepatos is met with fifty or sixty 
times, yepaos never. In the pre- 
sent case it is not even pretended 
that the alteration of form is re- 
quired for the sake of metre, for 
the same metre is found in many 
other places. Hermann and Elms- 
ley retained yepaidv. The former 
never suspected that there was any 
fault in the metre, nor has any one 
ever said that there was; but be- 
cause some MSS. of inferior note 
at v. 238 have yepaov, they have, 
upon the principle of taking the 
weakest evidence and rejecting 
the strongest, changed the form 
both there and here, though at 
v. 238 they confess they do not 
know what the metre is with ye- 
paov. Phil. 141, cé 8, & réxvoy, 
700 éAnjAvfev, answering to 156, u7 
mpoorecuv pe AaOy robe. Phil. 
208, Bapeta tydobev avda, answer- 
ing to 217, 7 vaos agevov avyaluv. 
Phil. 1209, hova ova voos on. 
Also Eurip. Jphig. A. 767, 780, 
Hipp. 145. We may be certain 
that if yepavoy had been contrary 
to metre, such a rigid metrician as 
Hermann would not have retained 
it. 

204. B.V.tiso éduoe. T. ris 
o épyoe. The other MBS. ris o° 
épu or tis épv. La. and the Schol. 
mention the various reading riséus, 
which most editors have adopted 
for the sake of metre. With re- 
spect to metre, see note on v. 150, 
and first part of note on v. 197. 
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Schneidewin has written rot épus, 
which has one great recommenda- 
tion, that it is goud Greek; but in 
all places where tov is met with in 
Sophocles, it is always long, and is 
followed by a consonant. If it 
were followed by a vowel, with an 
hiatus, it is probable that the same 
would take place as with ra, and 
that it would still be long. MH. 7 
510: TO amr éuas dpevos ovror o- 
dAyoe: xaxiav. It is not likely that 
an instance will be met with in 
any Greek writer of its being made 
short. With regard to ris o° épv- 
ce, similar expressions are common, 
and it is quite in the style of So- 
phocles. See vv. 427, 1189 infra, 
@. T. 436, 1404, Trach. 31, Hom. 
Batrach. 13, fetve ris bs rode 7FA- 
Ges ex’ nova; ris 5€ o 0 puaas; ris 
épus does not appear to be a right 
expression in Greek, any more than 
quis natus es? is in Latin, or who 
were you born? is in English. 

20s. All the MSS. ris ov. La. 
and the Schol. have the various 
reading ris o. It is to be observed 
that it is the same MS. which has 
the various reading in the preced- 
ing verse, tis pus, and hence it is 
probable-that both are the correc- 
tions of the same librarian, who 
seems to have had a very inaccu- 
rate knowledge of the language. 
As in the former case, almost all 
editors have adopted this various 
reading also, for the sake of metre. 
The attention of the metrical critics 
seems never to have been called to 


what is certainly a great peculiari- 
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ty. The 6 roAvrovos is himself ad- 
dressed and pointed out to himself. 
Nothing is more common than the 
presence of the article where a third 
pe.son is inquired about, who he is. 
Indeed it is then almost required. 
But the critics have too easily in- 
ferred, that if the article is rightly 
used with the third person, it must 
also be equally proper with the se- 
cond person. This is questionable. 
It is certainly not usual, nor can it 
ever be required except for the pur- 
pose of informing the person ad- 
dressed, that he and not another 
person is spoken to. Othcrwise to 
point a man out to himself as being 
the subject of inquiry seems to be 
absurdly superfluous. According to 
the MS. reading, ris dy stands by 
itself, and mwoAvmovos joins itself 
closely to aye, and gives force and 
meaning to it. There is no ques- 
tion that this is good Greek. Asch. 

Prom. 611: velne pot To. Poyepa, tis 
ay, Tis dpa pe, @ TaAdas, Tay TaAairw- 
pov @ éryrupa mpocOpoeis; EKurip. 

Phen. 293: od & avrapenai p, 
Goris dv éAnAvbas. Lucianus, Pa- 
ridis J udicium : Tis be ov, Sevpo 
apigat mpos PAS 5 3; 7 Tlvas TavTas 
dyes Tas  yovaiaas 5 ; J osep”. Antig. 
I. 19, 4: 9 O€ jobeioa vio vyruo- 
THTOS a7] Tapouaig. Tov "TaxwBou, 
dvéxpuvev QUTOV, tis TE av, kal 76- 
Oey 7 KOU mos avTovs, Kal vio Tivos 
xpeias ypévos. With regard to 
the meaning of aye, Musgrave has 
the following important note : “ayy, 
vivis, viiam agis. Hesychius: nyo- 
pay bun ni YopoxArs @véory Sev- 
Tépy. uidas quoque 7yop.nv, érpe- 
pouny, ervyxavoy, citans Cid. Tyr. 
794- Plato: dpery) TE avrois ayo- 
p-€vors opBds, Kal tovvavtiov amofai- 
vel KaKds axOetor, p. 875 D. Ari- 
stides, Tom. 1. p.93: xwpis maido- 


tpiBav ToAAa yévn tav avOpurev 
ayerat kat owerat. Athenseus, p- 
153A: ayopevos Bacwuxds.” Musgr. 
This appears to be its proper 
meaning here, though perhaps not 
without some reference also to its 
literal signification, in so far as 
(Edipus was literally led about suf- 
fering many toils. In its metapho- 
rical sense it appears to be a strong 
expression, signifying that man does 
not simply live and vegetate, but 
in the course of life is impelled 
hither and thither, and led into 
various states and circumstances. 
In all the above references, fur- 
nished by Musgrave, the verb does 
not stand alone, but the circum- 
stances or state of the subject of 
the verb are described and joined 
to it. So it is in the present case, 
and in none of the above references 
does the verb appear to be used 
more appropriately in its metapho- 
rical sense, than where it is used 
with such a word as soAvzovos. 
According to the present standard 
text, tis o, it is, I think, so far de- 
tached from it, that o zoXvrovos 
becomes merely a designation of 
the person inquired about: “Who 
art thou, the sufferer of many 
toils, that art led about?” as it 
would be also in the third person : 
“Who is this sufferer of many 
toils, that is led about?’ I am 
aware that the generally approved 
method of rendering the newly- 
constructed sentence is different 
from this. The Oxford translator, 
who professes to ‘adhere closely 
to the text of Dindorf, which is 
now universally established, and 
adopted by our public examiners,” 
renders it thus: “Who art thou, 
who thus rife of misery, art led 
about?” Wunder, whose words 
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are quoted by other annotators, 
renders it in the same manner: 
“Quis es, gut tot malis oppressus 
duceris?’ This is a method of 
rendering it, which makes not a 
shadow of difference in the sense 
between ris dy and ris 0. Whether 
there be any difference, after what 
has been said, I must leave the 
candid and judicious reader to de- 
termine for himself. With regard 
to the metre, the verse is glyconic. 
The critics have changed dy into 
o, in order to make the quantity of 
the second syllable short, as it is in 
the second syllable of the corre- 
sponding verse in the strophe, 186, 
rérpopev ad. am. 

When they undertake to correct 
a difference of this kind, it is diffi- 
cult to understand on what prin- 
ciple they determine which of the 
two verses shall be made to.con- 
form to the other. The base of 
this verse is an amphibrach, W—u, 
and that of the corresponding verse 
is‘'a tribrach, wy. The amphi- 
brach, as a base to glyconic verses 
in Sophocles, much more frequently 
occurs than a tribrach ; and in gene- 
ral cases of a base of three syllables 
in glyconic verses, the second syl- 
lable of the base is more than three 
times as often long, as it is short: 
yet the critics at v. 200 have chang- 
ed yepa.oy into the almost unknown 
form yepaov, in order to make it 
short. In case of a difference of 
quantity in the strophe and anti- 
strophe, I am inclined to think that 
the principle upon which the critics 
act 1s, to correct that verse, which- 
ever it be, which most easily admits 


of correction. The change of dy 
into 0 was very easy, but whether 
the grammatical construction of the 
sentence were altered by it for the 
better or the worse, has not been 
duly considered. No critic or anno- 
tator who has accepted this change 
for metre’s sake has thought it 
worth while to express his opinion, 
however briefly, upon that point. 

210. The threefold repetition of 
py is expressive of the reluctance 
which CEdipus felt to answer the 
inquiries of the Chorus. Hermann 
wrote the lines thus: 

pee, 
py we avépy, ris, pnd 
eLerdons me wépa paretwv. 

This change was made for metre, 
though he confessed he did not 
know what the metre was intended 
to be. It might be choriambic, or 
it might be antispastic; and because 
the latter metre required less alter- 
ation than the former, he changed 
it into the antispastic, upon the 
presumption that the poet intend- 
ed the lines to be of a different 
metre from what they are in the 
MSS. vv. 210, 211 are two ordi- 
nary glyconic verses, containing in 
them nothing unusual. This jerk- 
ing sentence is only noticed to shew 
what extraordinary liberties this 
learned emendator would take with 
the text upon the slightest suspi- 
cion that the metre was faulty, and 
what utter disregard he would shew 
to other things. Asa man of taste, 
I consider Hermann to have been 
wonderfully deficient. If he had 
had the least perception of simpli- 
city or smoothness in the construc- 
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tion of a sentence, he could not 
have written such an one as this. 
No one has adopted it. All other 
critics have been quite satisfied 
with the metre as it is. 

212. All the MSS. and theSchol. 
Seva. Brunck wrote ri 10d ovv, in 
order to reduce the verse to the 
anapestic measure. Elmsley, in or- 
der to reduce it to a pure [onic 
verse, wrote ri dé, but Wunder, 
Dindorf, Schneidewin and others, 
have written 10d’; aiva, for the same 
purpose. In a long series of lyric 
verses, such as 207—254, of a great 
variety of kinds of metre, where the 
poet runs from one kind to another, 
without any apparent premedita- 
tion, like one who sits down to 
play an extempore piece of music, 
it is difficult to assign any reason 
why he might not commence a 
couple of Ionic verses with an ar- 
sis, a8 he does in most other places. 
In G@. T. 483, he commences an 
antistrophic series of eight Ionic 
verses with an arsis; the second- 
verse also commences with an ar- 
sis, and the fifth verse with a double 
arsis. The last three verses also 
commence with an anapexst. In 
Electr. 1058, he commences three 
Ionic verses with an anacrusis, and 
at v. 1067 he commences four Ionic 
verses with an arsis. Besides these 
there are, I believe, only four Ionic 
verses in the whole of Sophocles 
which do not commence with an 
arsis or anacrusis, two of which con- 
sist each of only one Ionic foot, and 
the other two are consecutive verses, 
which might be reduced to one of 
moderate length, consisting in all 
of four feet. Dindorf, in his note 
on @. T. 483—,488, writes thus: 
“Versus non choriambici, sed Io- 
nici. Solent enim [onici a minore 
non solum ita componi ut ab inte- 
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gro incipiant Ionico, sed etiam ut 
vel arsis nuda premittatur, vel dus 
arses, vel catalectica Jonici forma, 
id est, anapestus, 

La ere ae 

Lagu 

wut | we eee 
Prime forme exemplum est v. 483: 
dewa pev ovy Sewa rapacce: codos 
olwvoBéras. Secunde, que prava 
metrorum descriptione obscurata 
erat, v. 490: 7 T@ HloAvBov veixos 
exert ovre mapoWév wor eywy ovre 
ravi rw. Tertise, que usitatissima 
est, V. 494: €uaov apos Gtou bn Ba- 
cavy.” It is very clear that Her- 
mann did not find fault with the 
arsis in this place, nor even imagine 
that any other person could. The 
fact appears to be, that Wun- 
der, Dindorf, Schneidewin and 
others, not actually finding fault 
with the metre, but thinking it a 
very fine thing to get rid of the 
arsis, and so to reduce it to a pure 
Ionic verse, have accordingly done 
so, by what is considered by them 
to be the very slight alteration of 
devva into aiva; and thus aiva has 
become the standard text. Perhaps 
if aiva had been an equally good 
word, the poet would not have 
thanked them for this correction, 
for it appears from his usual prac- 
tice that he preferred commencing 
Ionic verses with an arsis. But 
with respect to this word aiva, 
which the above-named critics have 
assumed to be perfectly synonym- 
ous with dewva, a careful examina- 
tion into its precise meaning will 
shew that it is not, and that its 
proper meaning ill suits this place. 
The word devos occurs in Sophocles 
more than 80 times, in Euripides 
perhaps more than roo times, and 
frequently in Atschylus. In the 
two latter poets aivos is not found, 
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and in Sophocles only makes its 
appearance once, Ajax, 760, aivov 
dxos, quite according to the Ho- 
meric usage of it. In Homer both 
the words frequently occur, about 
100 times each, or more than that. 
It is confidently believed that a re- 
ference to Homer will shew that 
the meanings of the two words are 
always different. Liddell and Scott 
indeed ascribe no other signification 
to alvos than that which exactly co- 
incides with the primary meaning 
of Sevos, “dread, dire, fearful, hor- 
rible.” Buta reference to Homer 
will shew that it never bears such 
@ signification ; aivos is commonly 
used in a bad sense, never in a good 
sense, and generally conveys the 
idea of that which is disagreeable 
to the feelings, and grievous to be 
borne, or which creates loathing, 
hatred, or disgust. devos, on the 
contrary, is often used in a good 
sense, and whether in a good or 
bad sense, it is always something 
to be thought on by the mind. 
aivos is frequently used of the feel- 
ings of the mind which are painful 
in their operation, as ayos, xoAos, 
KOTOS, pévos, Tpdpos, &c., although 
as an adverb it is not only used 
with verbs expressing the painful 
feelings, but with such as express 
the feelings of reverence, desire, or 
delight. In these cases it seems to 
be made use of only to intensify 
the expression, and to signify , great- 
ly, graviter, valde, or according to 
the nature of the feeling, vehement 
anger, grievous sorrow, grievous 
fear, ardently desiring, &c. It is 
frequently used in Homer as an 
epithet of nouns of things which 
are grievous to be borne, as xapa- 
Tos, épida, pudoms, Syiorirt, popos, 
&c. It is to be observed, that not 
one of these nouns, nor any of a 


similar kind, as payy, woAenos, vo- 
pivn, &c. have in Homer the epi- 
thet of Sevos ever once applied to 
them, whereas there is a number of 
epithets of a similar kind to that 
of aivos applied to them, conveying 
the idea of that which is grievous, 
as apyaNens, GupoBdpov, adeyeuys, 
&c. It is true that in J. xu. 621, 
there is dens axopyro: avrys, be- 
cause this word aivrjs does not 
mean the actual contest, but the 
fearful war-cry. aivos is never in 
one single instance the epithet of 
any kind of sound, and very seldom 
of any kind of sight, and that only 
when there is something in the 
sight of a thing which is disagree- 
able, or creates loathing or disgust. 
devos is the frequent epithet of 
sights and sounds, JJ. v. 739, 741, 
742. aivos is sometimes applied to 
things which are not absolutely 
disagreeable, but only so by acci- 
dent, as Od. xix. 568, aivoy dveipov. 
Penelope speaks of her distressing 
«dream which had caused her to 
weep. There are only one or two 
places where the precise meaning 
of the word is doubtful. J/. v. 886: 
aUTOU maT Eracxov ev aivjow ve- 
xadecow. Mars is evidently here 
speaking of his sufferings, not of 
any fears or terrors which he ex- 
perienced, from his contact with 
the heaps of the slain. What then 
can be its meaning? It is ridicu- 
lous to suppose that the sight of 
the dead bodies terrified Mars. Per- 
haps Od. Iv. 441 may explain its 
meaning, and that év aivpow vexd- 
Secorv, means, among the loathsome 
heaps of slain, which were griev- 
ously offensive to the feelings, to 
be in close contact with them. 
Again, Od. x. 219: roi 8 decay, 
érei Uov aiva wéAwpa, which ap- 
pears to be, “when they saw the 
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horrid monsters.” aivos is used as 
an epithet of Jupiter, but only by 
Juno; and of Juno, but only by 
Jupiter. In either case it is used 
as a free and familiar term of re- 
proach, and represents the person 
to whom it is applied as having 
made himself very disagreeable to 
the other by what he has said or 
done. J]. L 352, IV. 25, VIII. 423, 
XV1u. 361. When Jupiter and Juno 
were at cross-purposes, if he assert- 
ed his prerogative of doing as he 
himself pleased without regard to 
her wishes, she on her part would 
take the privilege of her near rela- 
tionship, and by way of telling him 
plainly that he was the most dis- 
agreeable person she ever met with, 
she would straightway address him, 
as in Jl. 1. 552, aivorare Kpovidn, 
wotov tov poOov gees, simply be- 
cause he had spoken to her, yaAe- 
mov pvOov. In Od. u. 427, it is 
used of an odious woman, whose 
manners were grievous to be borne. 
On the other hand, dev is used in 
a good sense, //. XVIII. 394, as ap- 
plied to a Goddess who claims for 
herself, fear, reverence, or admira- 
tion. With regard to @. C. 212, 
dewa dvoris signifies that the birth 
or origin of Cidipus was dreadful 
to think of. aiva duos is really 
nonsense. It is as meaningless as 
if we should say in English, that 
his birth was grievous or disagree- 
able. When aivos is used in the 
sense of odious or disgusting, it is 
used only as the thing affects the 
feelings unpleasantly, and is, I be- 
lieve, never so used of a thing to 
be thought of and contemplated by 
the mind. 

215. All the MSS. éeive, except 


® 


ais 
the Triclinian ¢éve. Heath added 
wo, and wrote o ééve. Hermann, 
-Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin 


and others have adopted this con- 
jectural emendation for the sake 
of metre. Elmsley has taken the 
MS. reading. It is not pretended 
that the metre in itself is faulty, 
but the two preceding lines being 
Tonic, and these two being easily 
reducible into the same metre by 
the above slight correction, it is 
inferred that the poet did continue 
the Ionic metre. This inference 
rests on the assumption that the 
poet would not have varied the 
metre but from necessity, and this 
assumption goes on another, viz 
that the continuation of the same 
metre is better, that is to say, that 
in a random series of verses, where 
great varieties of metre are intro- 
duced, the continuation of the 
same metre must have been more 
agreeable to the ear, when at the 
same time we know nothing about 
the peculiar cadence or modula- 
tion of the voice in which any one 
of these varieties was uttered. In 
such matters as these the testi- 
mony of MSS. goes for nothing 
with the metrical critics, but in- 
ferences are drawn from mere as- 
sumptions; yet in a case where 
there was literally nothing to guide 
them but the MSS. it would have 
been more consistent with common 
sense to have assumed that they 
were correct, and if the two verses 
could easily be reduced into a like- 
ness to the two preceding ones, 
that the poet preferred a variety 
of metre as being more pleasing. 
This emendation is of no import- 
ance in any other respect than as 
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shewing on what very slight 
grounds, probabilities or mere as- 
sumptions the metrical critics pro- 
ceed in other cases where the most 
important alterations of the sense 
or of the construction of the pas- 
sage are introduced. 
217. T. Baives, the rest peévers. 
219. The critics have written 
péAXerov and taxuve on the suppo- 
sition that the metre was intended 
to be different from what it is. 
220. All the MSS. azcyovov. 
All editors have ejected it for the 
sake of metre, which is assumed to 
be the same as vv. 216, 218, 222. 
There is however good reason to 
think that the poet did not intend 
the same metre, because the second 
dactyl in v. 220 ends with the 
word. But the ejection of the 
word does not of itself set the 
metre right. The final syllable in 
the dactylic part of the verse is 
still wanting. In the other three 
verses the final syllable in the dac- 
tylic part is also the final syllable 
of a word, but here it is supposed 
to be a lost monosyllable. To find 
out this lost syllable and put it 
back into its place has given the 
conjecturers a great dcal of trou- 
ble. ‘Syllabam que excidit sic sup- 
plevi, Aatov tore ru’ é€&; nunc mihi 
robabilius visum, Aatov tore tw 
ovr ;’ Dindorf. Elmsley wrote 
Aatov tore tw’ ovv; Hermann could 
find no better way of supplying it 
than by taking into the dactylic 
part a portion of the exclamation 
of the Chorus. Well might Din- 
dorf say of it, “Sed Sophocles si 
ullo imbutus fuit metrorum ele- 
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gantize sensu, (idipi verba non 
potuit ante syllabam cat lecticam 
dactylo finire.” Dind. Wunder and 
Schneidewin have followed Her- 
mann, but notwithstanding their 
patronage, it is not too much to 
say that such another verse as they 
have made of it could not be met 
with in all Greek poetry. Thus 
the metrical critics have patched 
up the rent which they themselves 
made in different ways as each 
thought best. With rezard to the 
sense of the passage, it is clear 
that the Chorus had heard the 
famous and wide-spread story, how 
that Laius had been forewarned 
by the oracle, what would be the 
fatal result to himself if he begat 
a son, and what had been the fatal 
result of it. CEdipus felt that he 
had only to intimate that he him- 
self was that ill-fated son, and they 
would be struck with horror. We 
can imagine therefore his forcing 
out the word azcyovov with the 
expression of the deepest feeling, 
after all the reluctance which he 
had previously shewn. This em- 
phatic word the metricians have 
ejected, and though they have ex- 
pressed a great difference of opi- 
nion as to which is the best way of 
supplying the lost syllable, they 
have all consented to use the inde- 
finite expression, Aafov tia, any 
body of Laius, in which there is 
nothing to shew that Cidipus par- 
ticularly alluded to the son of 
Laius, more than to any relative 
of his, or even to a servant or 
citizen of his. This is not all. 
Aaiov rwa is a form of expression 
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as unknown in Greek as Law 
quemdam is in Latin. No one 
who has any accurate knowledge 
of the language will venture to 
question this matter, when it is 
once pointed out to his notice, and 
yet such has been the unquestion- 
ing faith with which this correc- 
tion has been received that perhaps 
not one in a hundred of even good 
Greek scholars have ever noticed 
it. Some persons perhaps may de- 
fend Dindorf’s conjecture, tw’ dv7’, 
by a reference to //. xxi. rog, and 
Esch. 915, av éXevSépov rarpos. I 
think there is a difference between 
ejut Aatov, or ete PiAtrmov and 
€iue matpos ayafov, and that the 
former expressions will not be met 
with in the sense of J am the son 
of Laius, or the son of Philip. 
Be this as it may, there can be no 
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question but that the simple ex- 
pression, Aatov tiva, as Elmsley, 
Hermann, Wunder and Schneide- 
win have written it, is something 
quite new. The metrical critics 
have mtroduced into this play some 
notable instances of what may be 
called fancy-Greek ; but surely the 
teachers of the language in all our 
Schools and Universities should be 
able to prove by satisfactory refer- 
ences that the Greek of German or 
English manufacture is able to 
compete in the goodness of its 
quality with the genuine article, 
or not to allow it to pass current, 
as of the same intrinsic value. 

The metre of vv. 237—254 is for 
the most part dactylic or dactylico- 
iambic, which last is, I think, a 
great peculiarity. It is as follows: 


237. —~UU, —YYU, UR, URM,~, Dact.-iamb. 
238. Ur, YVuUYV, —-YUY, YU, URW," Tamb. 
239. —-VU-,—-, Glyconic. 
240, —-—, —-UU-,U--—, Id. 
24T. —-UYU, HUY, —UY, -YY, Dactylic. 
242, —~UU, ——, U-,~— Dact.-iamb- 
243. —-~VU-,—-, Glyconic. 
244. —-vVY, —UY, —YUYU, —YY, —YUY, Dactylic. 
2455 UY, HUY, HUY, —YUL, Id. 
246. —UY, —UY, —YUY, —vUY, Td. 
247, =~ —, HUY, UK, UH, Ue,—= Dact.-iamb. 
248. -uUY, —VYYU, -YUY, —-YY, Dactylic. 
2492 —-UU,—-—-, UR, Dact.-iamb. 
250. —-UYU, —YYU, —UY, —YY, Dactylic. 
251. —UY, —YUY, —-UY,-YY, Id. 
252, —-UU, — UY, -UR, Dactylic with Cretic. 
253-5 —-UU, —VYU, Dactylic. 
Tambic, ending as usual 
2544 Um—,U—-, U——,— | with another long syl- 
lable. 
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With regard to v. 252, which 
differs from all the rest in ending 
with a Cretic, it is to be observed 
that the readings of the MSS. vary, 
some having avafpav, and others 
dv aOpav. It is not therefore very 
improbable that the poet wrote dv 
avaOpav, in which case the metre 
would be assimilated to several 
other verses in this series, and be- 
come dactylico-iambic. This pecu- 
liarity of dac‘ylico-iambic lines is 
here noticed because the metrical 
critics have ignored the fact, and 
in some of these lines they have 
gone upon the assumption that the 
poet must have written pure dac- 
tylic verses, and have accordingly 
corrected them, while others, 
which were too difficult to be cor- 
rected, they have silently left un- 
touched. 


238. Six MSS., amongst which 
are La. and Par. A., which are 
considered to be of great authority, 
have yepacov. The rest -yepaov. 
B.T. V. Farn. Turn. yepaor dAaov. 
La. has aAaocv superscribed. Most 
of the critics have written yepacy 
only, which is a form almost un- 
known and nowhere else met with 
in Tragic writers. Herm. yepaov 
aXaov. The critics have preferred 
yepaov because they imagined it 
suited the metre better, while they 
acknowledge that what the metre 
was intended to be is uncertain. 
yepasov adcov makes it iambic. 

243. B.T.V. Farn. Turn. rovpoi, 
or tov ‘pov. The rest roy povov. 
Hermann combined the two and 
wrote rovyov povov, which has be- 
come the standard text in all sub- 
sequent editions. It is construed 
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as if it were umép tovpod srarpos 
povov, “ain behalf of my father 
only,” or, which is exactly the same 
thing, “in behalf of my father 
alone.” In like manner, zarpos 
virép Tov povov is construed, I be- 
lieve, by those who have adopted it, 
as if it were v7ép Tov maTpos povov. 
The right rendering is, “i be- 
half of my only father,” which im- 
plies the absurd possibility that 
Antigone might have had more 
fathers than one. Aristoph. Pludt. 
250: aA ciciwpey, ws dev ce 
Bovdopat Kai tH yuvaixa Kal Tov 
viov Tov povoy, dv eyo Pio padiora 
pera oé. As there is no question 
but that rov viov rov povov is “my 
only son,” so it is equally clear 
that watpos Tov povov is “my only 
- father.” If the metrical critics 
had seen this, as they doubtless 
would have seen it, had not their 
thoughts been turned away to 
something else, they would have 
concluded that zatpos rot povov 
was an evident mistake; and as 
watpos tovzov is the only other 
reading of the MSS., which is fre- 
quently to be met with elsewhere, 
but ratpos rov povov nowhere else, 
they would have inferred, had not 
that other thing, metre, misled 
them like an ignis fatuus, that 
watpos Tovpov was the genuine text. 
The mind of Hermann was intent 
upon one thing only. “Libri ve- 
teres rou povov. Tricliniani rov- 
pov. Ego utramque conjunxi metri 
indicio.” Herm. Metre was his 
sole guide, by which he felt his way 
to what on that account he consi- 
dered to be the true text. All the 
critics have taken his emendation 
upon trust. They have not insti- 
tuted any inquiry as to whether 
there might not be some other way 
of construing the corrected passage 


from that which they appear to 
have taken, and whether that other 
way was not the correct one. There 
has been indeed a third way re- 
sorted to of construing it, “77 be- 
half of my desolate father.” It is 
to be observed that povos may be 
translated, desolate, only in pas- 
sages similar to those where the 
English words, alone and desolate, 
may be interchanged. G. C. 500, 
povoyv b€ pe py Acizer, “do not 
leave me here alone, or desolate.” 
Phil. 172, dvaravos, povos aei, “ al- 
ways alone, or desolate.” rovpov 
povov is, that only one which is 
mine, and zratpos Tovpov povov can 
no more be called Greek in the 
sense of my desolate father, than 
the unknown expression, my alone 
Sather, can be called English. Be- 
sides which, as every one knows, 
p-ovos means one that is quite alone, 
without a single individual to keep 
him company. My desolate father 
is so evidently wrong that I hardly 
needed to have discussed the ques- 
tion. Those who have resorted to 
it have done so, I believe, from ne- 
cessity, because they felt themselves 
obliged to construe zatpos rovpod 
povov in some way or other, and 
yet plainly saw that the usual 
mode of construing it could not be 
maintained. 

With regard to the metre, Her- 
mann wrote rovpov povov upon the 
gratuitous assumption that the 
poet intended a dactylic verse. 
According to the MS. reading 
toupov, the phrase of itself, zarpos 
vrép rovpov, makes a_ glyconic 
verse of a similar kind to many 
other glyconic verses in Sophocles. 
An. 788: aypovopots avdais. Trach. 
862: tavd édavy mpaxtup. Phil. 
176: @ wadapat Ovyrav. Ibid. 712: 
@ pedréa yrxa. Lbid. 725: Mnre- 
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ddwv vupdav. Ibid. 846: mwéepr7e 
Aoywv dapov. But what is still 
more to the purpose, v. 239, ovk 
avérhar épywv, only four lines above, 
is an exactly similar glyconic. 
Moreover, why v. 242, as well as 
V. 243, was not also assumed by 
Hermann to have been originally 
dactylic it is impossible to say. It 
stands in the midst of dactyls quite 
as much as v. 243. This is a ca- 
pricious inconsistency, to which all 
the other critics have yielded an 
uninquiring submission. 

247. All MSS. ydp. All the 
critics have ejected it for the sake 
of metre which, as in the case of 
V. 243, 18 assumed to be dactylic. 
It is to be observed that there is 
not another verse in this series 
which is like to what the metrical 
critics have made this one by the 
ejection of yap; that is, there is 
not another verse composed en- 
tirely of dactyls and spondees ; but 
in some other lines of the series 
there is a spondee nearly at the 
end, followed by an iambus. In 
this one v. 247, there is a spondee 
followed by two iambi If the 
critics had adhered to their own 
theory with any sort of consistency, 
they would, for the selfsame reason 
that they have ejected yap, have 
also corrected oixreipa? a, and 
have turned v. 242 into dactyls 
and spondees. For the same rea- 
son also they would have corrected 


adoxynrov yapw, and turned verse 
249 into dactyls and spondees, but 
they have left there discrepancies 
with their theory untouched, sim- 
ply because they found them to be 
impracticable. yap was more easily 
to be disposed of, and it was thought 
that the sentence could do very 
well without it. It is to be ob- 
served, however, that it is not only 
contrary to the style of Sophocles, 
but one may add, to that of all 
Greek writers, to add a clause, 
containing the reason of what had 
been said in the preceding one, 
without some such copula as yap 
or érel. CH. T. 314: & oot yap 
éopev. Instances innumerable of 
the use of yap, or some other co- 
pula that shall supply its place, 
under like circumstances, might 
be adduced. It would be weari- 
some to quote a tithe of them 
where they may be met with in 
almost every page. See note on 
v. 1776; but will the critics who 
have ejected this particle from the 
place which it so properly fills 
produce a single instance from any 
other part of Sophocles, where it is 
omitted under like circumstances ? 

251. <All the MSS. Acyos, for 
which Aéxos has been substituted 
by general consent. At v. 2508 
general appeal to human feéeling is 
made in general terms, and the 
critics seem to have been misled 
by this circumstance into the no- 
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tion, that anything which could be 
named or thought of which was 
pleasant to man and dear to him, 
might be specially mentioned. 
This I consider to be a great mis- 
take. If in a special case any- 
thing is specially mentioned, by 
way of exciting pity or sympathy, 
it ought, I think, to have a special 
reference to the case in hand. Thus 
Phil. 467: mpos viv oe xartpos, 
Pos TE pLNTPOS, W TEKVOV, Wpos T Et 
ti cot Kar olxoy éore rpoodirés. In 
the latter verse there is a general 
appeal to the love of home, but in 
the former no speciality is intro- 
duced but that which had reference 
to the petitioner. If Philoctetes 
had had neither father nor mother 
living at home, or if his petition 
had respected something which 
did not concern them at all, such 
an appeal as he made would have 
been unmeaning. The petition 
which Antigone made to the Chorus 
was, that they would not drive her 
father away contrary to their pro- 
mise, but that they would wait 
the arrival of the king, that idi- 
pus might speak with him on some 
important matter. This petition 
naturally was a thing of great in- 
terest to herself, and therefore 
téxvov is well introduced, but why 
A€xos, a wife, should be also intro- 
duced it is difficult to say. Why 
the Chorus should grant her re- 
quest because they had an affection 
for their wives I cannot imagine. 
Such an appeal to their conjugal 
affections seems to be ridiculous. 
With regard to the meaning of 
xpéos there is a great difference 
of opinion. The critics assign to 
it in this place various fancy-mean- 
ings, which the word is never 
known to bear, but which they 
imagine will suit the present case. 


Elmsley and Mitchell candidly 
confess their ignorance, and wisely 
too, I think, inasmuch as they 
like the others have disconnected 
it from Adyos. Dale and Blom- 
field translate it, duty. Hermann, 
“necessitudo, res necessaria, qua 
quisque sgre careat, ideoque ea 
delectatur.” Here he seems to 
give an enlarged and general sense 
to the Latin word, “ necessitudo,” 
and so to xpéos as referring to 
any necessary thing, which is held 
to be essential to the comfort 
of life. Liddell and Scott there- 
fore seem to me to have mistaken 
his meaning when they say, “In 
Soph. G. C. 251 Herm. takes it to 
be = Lat. necessitudo, a tie, connec- 
tion.” Others can judge as well 
as I whether he takes it in a ge- 
neral sense as any necessary thing, 
or in the more particular sense of 
a close connection, or relationship. 
However this may be, others be- 
sides the above-named lexicogra- 
phers ascribe to ypéos in this place 
@ meaning, which it is not known 
to bear in any other place, of a tte, 
or connection, at the mere mention 
of which philology is put out of 
countenance. There is no instance 
of the use of the word in any way 
that at ail approaches to such a 
sense, neither does there appear to 
be any instance of the use of it in 
the more enlarged sense which 
Hermann ascribes to the Latin 
word, necessitudo. It sometimes 
signifies, a necessity or obligation, 
that is, a moral necessity, but that 
it ever signifies, a necessary thing, 
using this expression objectively, 
a thing to be desired by those who 
do not possess it, and delighted in 
by those who possess it, remains 
to be proved. I come now to the 
consideration of the meaning which 
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is ascribed to ypéos in this place 
by the most eminent annotators, 
and is quite different from any of 
the meanings which have been alrea- 
dy mentioned. Reisigius, Brunck, 
Dindorf, Wunder, Schneidewin, 
and I know not who else, say that 
it is equivalent to xpjua, and sig- 
nifies @ possession. It is very true 
that xpéos is sometimes used where 
xpyua might take its place, but 
that is only when it signifies a bw- 
siness, an affair, or some abstract 
notion of a similar kind ; but that 
there is any instance of its syno- 
nymous use with xpyua, when this 
latter word signifies a possession, 
or goods, property, or wealth, re- 
mains to be shewn. No critic has 
ever produced an instance of its 
use in this extraordinary sense. 
‘“ Brunckii quidem interpretatio, 
sive possessio, non habet quo defen- 
datur.” Herm. Even if it were the 
meaning, how would it be appli- 
cable in the present case? Why 
should the Chorus grant the re- 
quest of Antigone, which was that 
her father might be allowed to re- 
main where he was until he had 
spoken to their king, because wealth 
was desirable? Such a meaning 
as this would make its presence in 
the text utterly absurd, and what 
has been said on this matter with 
respect to A€xyos applies with still 
greater force to such an unheard 
of meaning of ypéos. Whereas the 
critics differ so widely with respect 
to the meaning of ypéos, and where- 
as they have produced no one in- 
stance of its use in any of the 
meanings which they have sever- 
ally ascribed to it, I cannot but 
think that Adyos and xpéos should 
stand together, as they seem to 
explain each other. Eurip. Heracl. 
95: th xpéos 7 Adywv mdXeos, evve- 


wé pot, pedopevoe TuxXElv; May per- 
haps throw some light upon it. 
Iolaus is asked whether he has 
any important business to nego- 
tiate, and whether he wishes for 
the privilege of speaking about it, 
and is told that the privilege is 
granted him. The difference in 
the present case is, that the Chorus 
had refused CEdipus the privilege. | 
They had previously promised, that 
if he had anything to say, he should 
have the privilege of doing so, upon 
condition of his first removing out 
of the sacred seat of the Eumeni- 
des. v. 166 : Adyov ef rw’ exes. But 
now they had broken their pro- 
mise, and insisted on his immediate 
departure. They would not wait 
the arrival of Theseus, to whom 
(Edipus wished to convey some 
most important communication. 
Upon this Antigone steps in and 
appeals to their sympathy and 
pity, that they would for her sake 
and from their reverence for the 
God, by whose guidance and com- 
mand he had come thither, grant 
the favour which she asked. That 
favour was, as has been already 
stated, the favour of a word with 
their king on a business of solemn 
importance. “By all that would 
be dear to you under like circum- 
stances, whether a child, or @ prt 
vilege of speech, or an important 
business, or a God, I beseech you to 
pity me his child, and grant to him 
the privilege of speaking on the 
important affair, for which the God 
has sent him hither.” They then 
consent thus far, that the chiefs of 
their land shall be informed of the 
thing, and that they will permit 
him to stay where he was till the 
arrival of their sovereign. No 
business can be accomplished with- 
out speech. Eurip. Orest. 51: Xo- 
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yov amodos éf oO Tt xpéos euodere. 
Cidipus had intimated to the 
stranger that he had a business of 
necessity, a very important affair 
which he had come thither to per- 
form, which he must communicate 
to their king himself, as it would 
be in its results a great gain to 
him and to his state. v.72: ws av 
MpocapKav opipa Kepdavy péya. 
But when he informs the Chorus 
who he is, they will not wait the 
arrival of the king, but insist on 
his immediate departure. V. 234: 

fA) Te Wépa xpeos é€ua wore mpoca- 
¥ys, “ Lest thou bring upon us any 
further obligation.” The business 
of necessity, which the Chorus had 
been already under an obligation 
to look to was, to remove Cédipus 
from the grove, which, not know- 
ing the oracle, they believed he was 
profaning, and after what they had 
heard, they feared lest they should 
be involved in some further trou- 
blesome affuir, lest they should incur 
some debt or penalty. In the case 
of Cidipus, the xpéos which he had 
to acquit himself of, the debt which 
he had to pay, or the business of 
necessity which he had to dis- 
charge, was to fulfil his destiny 
according to the Delphic oracle, 
and to lay his bones in the place 
to which he had come. In order 
to this he must have permission to 
speak to their king, and give an 
account to him upon what busi- 
ness he had come. This I con- 
ceive to be the meaning of xpéos 
here at v. 251, and the appeal of 
Antigone is, “If the discharge of 
any business of necessity be dear 
to yourselves, permit my father 
also to discharge that important 
one upon which his heart is set, 
and about which he has come hi- 
ther.” Again, that Adcyos some- 


times means the privilege of speech, 
is proved by the reference which 
has been already made. Eurip. 
Heracl. 95. Also Dem. contra Lept. 
508, 14: Oavpalw S é eywye €i TOUS pay 
TO vopurpa diapGeipovor Odvaros Top 
upiv-éoriv 7 Cypia, rots 8 Any thy 
woAwv KiBdnAov Kal amirtov zotovct 
Aoyov Swoere. Ye will give the 
word, is there mentioned as a pri- 
vilege granted to those who abused 
it. Aristoph. Thesm. 471: ops 8 év 
aAArAawre xpn Sotvat Aoyov. v. 66 
supra: dpxee Tis auto, ‘mt Te 
TAnBe Acyos; In this last place 
Aoyos has a political sense, and 
means the privilege or right of 
speech in a public assembly, and 
the right of discussing there and 
giving their vote upon all matters 
of public interest. v. 68 supposes 
this right to be absorbed in an 
absolute monarchy, and so to be 
possessed by the king alone, though 
in this latter place Acyw can per- 
haps hardly be said to be used 
properly, except with a reference 
to its use at v. 65. I do not think 
Sophocles would have written v. 
68, if he had not just before writ- 
ten v. 65. The above references 
seem to shew that Aoyos sometimes 
signifies the privilege of speech. 
In one of them it 1s seen in con- 
nection with xpéos. This connec- 
tion helps both to explain itself 
and xpéos. This explanation of 
the two words, while it agrees with 
the matter in dispute between 
(Edipus and the Chorus, makes 
the plea of Antigone reasonable, 
pertinent, and forcible. “Ifin an 
affair of solemn importance you 
would yourselves like to have the 
privilege of speech, and so the means 
of accomplishing that affair, grant 
to my father also this great favour 
in pity for me his child, and from 
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reverence for the God who sent 
him hither.” 

252. 'T. Bporov. All the older 
MSS. Bporav. All the critics have 
written Bporov for the sake of me- 
tre. Triclinius seems to have com- 
menced that work of metrical cor- 
rection which modern critics have 
carried to such an unwarrantable 
extent. “Omnino Triclinii opera 
minus in diverbiis interpolandis 
versata est, quam in carminibus 
melicis ad antistrophicam responsi- 
onem revocandis; in quo negotio 
ea edidit imperitize plane incredi- 
bilis et barbarise documenta, ut 
conjecturarum ejus vel specimina 
afferre plenus tedii labor mihi 
fuerit.” Dind. Index lib. Annot. 
Soph. Trag. Though Dindorf writes 
thus disdainfully of a former con- 
jecturer, yet he as well as other 
modern conjecturers have far ex- 
ceeded him in this same kind of 
work, and in the present instance 
have placed their whole depend- 
ence upon him in regard to this 
word, without ever considering 
that the use of the singular, Bpdrov, 
is foreign to the style of Sophocles. 
This word occurs in Sophocles about 
sixty times. In nearly two-thirds 
of that number it is in the genitive 
plural, and in all the other places 
save one it is also in the plural. 
In Ajax, 477, it is Bporov: ov« ay 
mpiainv ovdevos Acyou Bporov sc- 
tis. By comparing this one ex- 
ception with other similar passages, 
there is good reason to think that 
Bporov has been written by mis- 
take for Bporav. CE. T. 1194: Bpo- 
Tov oudéva paxapile 6 cores. H.T. 427: 
gov yap ovx éotw Bporev xaxtov 
doris. Moschopulus, a grammarian 
of the 14th century, quotes the 
aforesaid passage, Ajax, 477, and 
writes Bporwv. If Sophocles ever 


used this word in the singular, 
there are some places where we 
might certainly have expected the 
singular number; as at v. 277 tn- 
fra: TOV evoeBH Bporav. Electr. 
199: eir ovy Geos, etre Bporay WV 
0 Ttaita mpdcowv. Where oonis 
immediately follows, there is not 
near so much reason to expect the 
singular number as in these two 
last-cited passages. The correction 
is made on the assumption that the 
poet wrote four dactyls to answer 
to the lines in the former dactylic 
series, and accordingly Dind., Herm. 
and Schneidewin have written the 
line thus: aOpav Bporov —uu, on the 
assumption that,a word has fallen 
out of the text, though there is no 
word wanting to complete the sen- 
tence. This hypothesis rests on no 
good grounds. The former dacty- 
lic series consists of nothing else 
but dactyls, whereas this series is 
interrupted not only with spondees 
and iambics, but with glyconic 
verses; and what is more, the very 
next line to this does not consist 
of four, but only of two dactyls. 
These critics have not atterapted 
to correct oixteipaf’ a and adoxy- 
tov xapw, which are much more 
extensive violations of their theory 
than the single word Bporey, but 
they seem to think that they have 
done good service if they can bring 
the two series into some sort of 
conformity in smaller matters, by 
combining in one place two read- 
ings together, as rovpot jovov, in 
another by the omission of a neces- 
sary copula as ydp, and here by 
changing Bporady into Bpdrov, with- 
out ever considering whether the 
sense of the passages or their right 
construction, or the style is in any 
way damaged by these corrections. 
The remarks above quoted which 
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Dindorf made respecting Triclinius 
are equally true of modern critics 
and emendators. Their work of 
conjectural emendation has been 
principally confined to the lyrical 
parts, and to an attempt, however 
imperfect, to reduce what are only 
sometimes supposed to be corre- 
sponding series into something of 
@ more exact resemblance to each 
other. Whether their skill and 


success in this work may have been 
superior to his, or whether the barba- 
risms and blunders they have com- 
mitted be less and fewer than his, 
is a very doubtful question indeed. 

254. The MSS. éxdvyetv, which 
perhaps ought to have been re- 
tained. 

278. B.T. V. potpav. Two other 
MSS. potpas. The rest potpats. 
Schef., Herm., Wund., Schneide., 
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potpay. Dind. potpg. Elms. poi- 
pas. Brunck tov Gedy wpav. It is 


surprising that aJl the critics con- 
strue the passage in the same pe- 
culiar way. Dindorf says that poé- 
pg pndauas is the same as éy ovde- 
pen poipa, Hdt. 11. 172; or é&y ope- 
Kp@ pepe, Soph. Phil. 498. Her- 
mann says the same of potpay p7- 
Sapms, and so say they all. Brunck 
says the same of his conjecture, that 
it is equivalent to rav Oeay wpav 
ovdexiay. It is satisfactory to find 
that our own Elmsley modestly 
confesses his ignorance of any such 
Greek. ‘Ego nihil video. Rei- 
sigium sequerer, si exemplis con- 
firmatum haberem, pydapes pro p7- 
Seutas in hac sententia accipi posse. 
Sed ne unum quidem attulit Rei- 
sigius.” Elms. év ovdepiy polpa, 
in no acgount, is an idiomatic phrase. 
It does not, however, follow there- 
upon that ovdeniq poipa, without 
the prep. év, must be equally so. 
Whether it be so, or be not, can be 
determined alone by use or custom ; 
and if use or custom does not sanc- 
tion the omission of the prep. ér, 
how much less ground have the 
critics for supposing that pydapds 
poipg. without the prep. év can be 
* an equivalent phrase. I could un- 
derstand such a phrase as pydapws 
év poipa tii, by no means in any 
account, because it is analogous to 
éy ovdepip potpa: but as for pyda- 
pas poipa, it appears to me to have 
no pretensions to any analogy to 
it whatever. Moreover, by this 
most peculiar way of construing 
pydapas poipa together, the critics 
separate py from pydapds, and set 
the one in opposition to the other. 
They make the two negatives neu- 
tralise each other, and so to express 
an affirmative. This is a most il- 
legitimate separation. py pydapds, 


however far apart from each other 
in the sentence, are yet always con- 
nected together, and are so used 
for the purpose of expressing a 
strong negative. I know of no 
exception. Ajax, 1334: pydS 7 Bia 
ge pndapas vixyoara Phil. 789: 
By prynte pydapy. v. 770 infra: 
ovdé cou TO avyyevés Totr’ ovdapes 
tor Hv didov. 

The interpretation which Grotius 
gave to this passage appears to be 
the only one which its construction 
will admit of. Taking the reading 
potpay, he rendered it as follows: 
‘‘At ne deos honorantes deinde pro 
diis sortem vel fortunam omnino 
habeatis, absit hoc.” Heath, Bur- 
ton, and Vauvillersius are men- 
tioned as having adopted this in- 
terpretation. opas appears, how- 
ever, to bea better reading, as being — 
better opposed to rovs Oeovs in the 
plural; and if it be remembered 
that potpas, which is the reading 
of the greater number of MSS., is 
so evidently a mistake, that no edi- 
tor has thought of accepting it, and 
that it differs so little in sound and 
form from poipas, this latter read- 
ing may be considered as in some 
measure confirmed by the former. 
The sense of the passage becomes, 
then, as follows: “I entreat you 
by the Gods, that as ye have com- 
pelled me to quit the sacred place, 
so ye would preserve me; and while 
you profess to honour the Gods, do 
not make them to be mere fates; by 
no means do this, but believe that 
they see both the pious and impi- 
ous, so that there never was yet es- 
cape to the wicked man.” The drift 
of the passage seems to be, that 
things do not befal men by mere fate 
or destiny, irrespectively of the will 
of the Gods, but that the Gods take 
exact cognizance of the actions of 
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mortal men, so as to punish the im- 
pious and reward the good. It is 
admitted that the Motpa: were some- 
times personified, and made Gods 
themselves, and that they are some- 
times spoken of as exercising a 
power which even the Gods cannot 
controul or resist. In Aéschylus 
. they are invoked as Gods, but not 
in Sophocles; yet even in Atschy- 
lus the fates are much oftener spo- 
ken of as an abstract idea, than as 
living beings. No doubt, a pre- 
vailing belief in fatalism led to the 
poetical fiction that the fates were 
themselves Gods; yet it does not 
appear that the belief in their ex- 
istence as Gods ever took such hold 
on the Greek mind, that temples or 
altars were erected to them, or fes- 
tal days set apart for their worship. 
Though they are sometimes said 
to exercise an irresistible controul 
over the Gods themselves, yet at 
other times they are said to be 
under their controul, in which case 
they properly represent the deci- 
sions or destined purposes of the 
Gods. Atsch. Pers. 102: Oecbev yap 
Kata poip éxparnoey TO maAauov. 
Choeph. 98: adr’ & peyddat Moitpa, 
Awbey ride Tedeutay, 1 TO OiKavov 
peraBaive, It is quite clear that, 
so far as a belief prevailed in fatal- 
ism, irrespectively of the will of 
the Gods, it excluded them from 
the just government of the world. 
Sophocles seems in this passage to 
repudiate and condemn the notion, 
as practical atheism, however much 
profession there might be conjoined 
with it of honouring the Gods. If 
the Gods were excluded from the 
wise superintendence and just ad- 


ministration of the course of the 
world, if they were held to be mere 
fates, it was not to erect the fates 
into their places as Gods who took 
a careful survey of the actions of 
men, and discriminated between the 
good and the bad; but it was to 
remove from men’s minds all fear 
of a superior power, from whom 
there could be no escape to the 
wicked man. The fact, then, that 
the fates were sometimes invoked 
as Deities does not, I think, mili- 
tate at all against the supposition, 
that Sophocles intended in the pas- 
sage before us to express the reli- 
gious sentiment, that the Gods were 
not fates or destinies which con- 
trouled all things by a sort of dire 
necessity, but that they really saw 
and took cognizance of the actions 
of men, to reward the good and to 
punish the bad. 

281, 282. Instead of Bporay giv 
ols, Dindorf and Wunder have 
written rad ovv fvveis. Schneide- 
win calls this a violent alteration. 
He might also have termed it a 
prosaic one, and quite needless. He 
also shews that q¢wros Bporwy is 
quite proper by a reference to Od. 
XVII. 587: ov yap Tov Tues woe 
xaraOyyrav avOpwrwv avépes vBpi- 
Covres aracbadra pnyavolovra.—Od, 
XXL 187: avdpwv 8 ovx av tes 
“wos Bporos. The pers. pron. ov 
becomes almost improper as used 
by Dindorf in his new conjecture. 
It is never used but for the sake of 
emphasis, except at the beginning 
of a sentence followed by dé See 
note on v. 816. In the original 
text it is particularly emphatic, as 
put in opposition to vv ols, ‘“asso- 
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ciating with them do not you, &c.” 
do as they. 

Herm., Schneidewin and many 
others agree with the Scholiast, 
that gvv ofs means vv rots Peois. 
The grammatical construction of 
the passage would rather lead us 
to look for the antecedent in the 
part of the sentence which is near- 
est to the relative than in that 
part which is more remote; but 
independently of any question of 
syntax, the critics who have follow- 
ed the Scholiast appear to me to 
have overlooked the main subject 
of the passage, which is neither the 
Gods nor the conduct of impious 
men towards them ; but is a solemn 
entreaty on the part of Cédipus to 
the Chorus, that they would not 
make their profession of honouring 
the Gods a pretext for really com- 
mitting an act of impiety towards 
them, in expelling him the suppli- 
ant of the Gods. In order to en- 
force this entreaty he warns them 
that there is no escape to the im- 
pious, and proceeds to say—Do not 
you join with the impious in disho- 
nouring your city, so renowned and 
prosperous as it is under the favour 
of Heaven, by lending yourselves 
like them to the practice of unlawful 


deeds ; which you certainly will do, 
if you commit such an act of impi- 
ety towards the Gods as you now 
meditate, in expelling me from 
your coasts. If it be said, “Do 
not you, with the aid of the Gods, 
dishonour the city by acts of impi- 
ety towards them,” the connection 
with what goes before is not kept 
up, the main subject is lost sight of, 
and the Gods themselves are made 
the subject of the sentence as well 
as its object. Moreover in a pre- 
ceptive sentence of this kind, such 
a Sentiment as that conveyed by 
ovv tots Oeots, does not find its 
proper place. It is not usual in 
giving advice to another to say— 
Do this or avoid that with the aid 
of the Gods. Such a sentiment 
only finds a place in a moral ob- 
servation, or when the speaker is 
speaking of his own reliance on the 
divine aid or favour. Pind. O. vm. 
18, J. 1. 7, Eurip. Med. 802. Schol. 
ov py Kad, avti Tov, py wepixaduyys 
Beovs xai "A@yvas. Ibid. vv ols | 
avv rots Jeots. There is a reference 
to the Gods in the epithet evdai- 
povas, but these two scholia do not 
well agree together. “Inter quos 
impios ne felices confundas Athe- 
nas.” /Zeath. 
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300. Most of the MSS. azovws 
vt. V.et Ven. Par. éuzolws. T. 
xarrovws. Almost all modern edi- 
tors have adopted the conjecture 
of Porson, avrov wor. ‘Id igitur 
recepl, siquidem YT et II in anti- 
quis libris prope nihil differunt.” 
Herm. This reading is wunobjec- 
tionable provided that avrov is made 
to depend on the infinitive to which 
it 18 closely joined. Then it is 
quite in its proper place, but dore 
ought to precede it in order to 
make it depend on éA@eiv. In ac- 
cordance with the judgment of 
Elmsley, the comma is placed after 
avrov. If as Brunck supposes 7+ 
was written by mistake for vr, it is 
easy to see how avrovwor being 
changed to arovwor this latter be- 
came divided into avovwsr. The 
supposition however is more inge- 
nious than probable. avrov wor 
corrects the metre and makes good 
the sense, but judging from the 


> 


> 


apicera TAXUS. 


MSS. it is not, I believe, what So- 
phocles wrote. 

307. All the MSS. ede. This 
word has much displeased the cri- 
tics. Brunck, Wunder and Din- 
dorf have written ép7e. Schnei- 
dewin orevder. It is thought that 
Bpadds evder is an absurd expres- 
sion. “Quis enim vel Bpadvs vel 
taxus dormit?’ Brunck. Bpadéws 
evde. would be an absurd expres- 
sion, but not so the adjective, which 
properly refers to the person. Bpa- 
dus evdes represents him not as be- 
ing slow of motion, but slow in 
commencing motion. It stands in 
opposition to adpiferat rayvs, which 
does not signify, he will come with 
a quick step, he will run or walk 
fast, but he will be quick to come, 
he will not delay his coming. Thus 
Eurip. Hec. 850: TpOs Tava. ppov- 
Til, ws Oédovra. pev - EXELS cot 
fuprovyavat, Kal Taxvv mpocapKérat, 
Bpaduv S "Ayacots ei diaBAnOyoopon. 
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Bpadvs refers to the previous ques- 
tion, v. 300, and the sentence in 
full would be wove xei, Bpadvs éA- 
Ociv, evde. wore Kei, insomuch that 
even vf, requires a very strong ex- 
pression to follow, such as, evde, 
which was evidently intended to 
be spoken with a marked emphasis. 
The only opposition between Bpa- 
dvs €pre or orevdes and adifgerar 
raxvs is that of walking slower or 
faster, which was a matter of no 
moment at all. It would only 
make the difference of minutes as 
to the time of his arrival. Schnei- 
dewin explains wore xei by imagin- 
ing the sentence to be different 
from what it is— Hven if upon 
the bare announcement of the oxo- 
aos he walks slowly, he will so soon 
as he hears by the way the name 
of Gidipus, quicken his coming.” 
According to this criticism, wore 
xei refer to some very emphatic 
Greek words answering to “the 
bare announcement,” which are not 
in the sentence at all. This is a 
curious way of getting out of the 
difficulty. C&dipus did not ask the 


simple question whether Theseus © 


gaidpa your adn dupatwv 


was a fast or slow walker, but 
whether he would come at all, 
upon which the Chorus tells him, 
that the mere mention of his name, 
the very name of Cidipus, will 
have such an electrifying effect 
upon him, that even if he sleeps as 
one slow to come, he will rise at 
once from his siesta and come 
quickly. 

309. Hermann, Wunder, Schnei- 
dewin and others have totally mis- 
taken the meaning of the latter 
clause, and render it, “for every 
good man has a regard to his own 
welfare,” a miserable sentiment, as 
if selfishness were the highest merit 
that a good man could lay claim 
to, and as if Ctdipus took credit 
to himself for being a good man 
for no other reason than because 
he wished himself good luck. The 
real sentiment expressed is one 
which is everywhere to be found 
in the holy Scriptures, that the 
good man does good to himself by 
the good which he does to others. 
avrw in the latter clause evidently 
refers to avrod in the former one, 
and in no respect to éoi. 
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325. Schneidewin tells us that 
this word rpoogdwvjpal’ is put for 
& person whom one addresses. 
Thus according to his view of it, 
it is taken in a passive sense and 
signifies the objects themselves that 
are addressed. I think the word 
is far better taken in its ordinary 
sense. “O two most delightful 
names of address with which I ad- 
dress you at the same time of fa- 
ther and sister.” 

327—331. The order of the 
dialogue in all the MSS. is as 
above. Musgrave thought that if 
éuov tpirns be governed by Oyyavu, 
the sentence is very absurd. To 
avoid this absurdity he placed v. 
328, & ovép. op. x. t. X. after V. 330. 
All modern editors seem to have 
approved and adopted this transpo- 
sition for the reason for which it 
was made. It must be admitted 
that for any person to say, J em- 
brace myself, is a great absurdity, 
but I do not believe that such was 
ever intended to be the meaning of 
the words é¢yov rpirns, following 
upon Oryydvw. It sometimes hap- 
pens that where the same verb has 
two nouns depending on it, the 


application of it in its strict sense . 


to the second is not intended. Much 
less reason is there for such strict- 


IX. w matep Svopolp’ dpav. 


ness where the second noun is used 
by a different speaker. I think 
that dvopdpou 8’ éwov rpirys may be 
in the genitive simply because 7 
Thode kazov is, and so Ismene makes 
herself one of the three, as if some 
verb to that effect had been used; 
“T look upon myself also as the 
third ill-fated being.” But even 
if the passage be subjected to the 
severest criticism it does not follow 
that any such absurdity as “I 
embrace myself” is spoken. 6cy- 
yavw literally signifies, to touch or 
grasp with the hand. When Is- 
mene says, “I touch you both at 
once,” the answer of Cidipus is 
pertinent and natural, especially 
fora blind man. “What, both at 
once, her as well as me?” We may 
suppose her upon this to point to 
herself and touch her own person, 
adding these words of sympathy, 
“and me the third ill-fated being.” 
All this would be very natural. 
It appears from the use of the 
words Yavw, mpoopavw, Oiyw, Ory- 
yavw, as applied to the cheek, the 
chin, or beard, the knees, and 
more particularly the hand of the 
person touched, that they are by 
no means restricted to the sense 
of embracing the whole person. 
Sometimes they are so used, as 
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Eurip. Pheeniss. 300, Ocyeiv 7° wre- 
vats téxvov, but where such a word 
is used in this sense once, it is 
perhaps ten times as often used in 
the sense of touching, or grasping 
with the hand. Eurip. Pheniss. 
1694: yepatas pirrarys Wadcov xepi. 
It remains to consider how the 
transposed line fits its new place 
and agrees with what goes before 
it, d-dvcaPALac rpodat. The mean- 
ing of these words has been strangely 
mistaken by some of the critics 
who construe them in connection 
with the transposed line. Brunck 
translates them, “O miserrimum 
genus!” The Oxford translation, 
“O most wretched family!” So 
Francklin, and Potter, and many 
others. The word rzpody is fre- 
quently made use of in this play, 
and more especially with reference 
to Cidipus, vv. 352, 362, 446, 
1265, 1614, and in many other 
places, where it signifies, means of 
support, means of living. In one 
place only in the whole of Sopho- 
cles it is used in the rare sense of 
the persons supported or nourish- 
ed, @. T., Kadpou véa rpody, 
where its connection with Kaédpov 
explains and accounts for its pe- 
culiar use and application, “the 
young nurslings of Cadmus.” Is- 
mene had just before said, & warep 
dvcpoup opav, and she goes on to 
utter a similar exclamation, @ dvc- 
aOdtat tpopal, with reference to 
her father only, not to Antigone. 
She was touched with pity at his 
wretched appearance, his tattered 
garments, and his haggard looks, 
as Polynices afterwards was, vv. 
1257—1265. It was with refer- 
ence to his wretched appearance, 
evidently bearing witness to his 
miserable means of support, that 
Ismene exclaimed, @ SvcaOA1az rpo- 


IX. w dvcabNat tTpopai. 


gai. It alludes to his condition of 
life, and may not improperly be ren- 
dered, ““O most miserable plight !” 
If this be the meaning of the words, 
it is no wonder that some of the 
critics themselves, who have adopt- 
ed the transposition of Musgrave, 
have been constrained to remark 
upon the tame, and pointless, and 
meaningless answer of Cédipus, 7 
Tnode kazov; Whether she meant 
one or both of them, there was 
nothing to call forth such a ques- 
tion, and the question being an- 
swered could not possibly add any- 
thing to his information respecti 

the condition of himself and his 
daughter. The supposed answer 
of Ismene as it stands in the new 
order of the dialogue is inconsist- 
ent with the truth of facts. She 
had not shared in the same con- 
dition with her father up to that 
day. She had just before been 
described as riding on a Sicilian 
steed, as having on a Thessalian 
bonnet, and as being bright or 
cheerful, beaming with smiles, ¢a:- 
dpa, a description of her which is 
very different from that of Cédipus 
in the verses before referred to, 
1284-1265. The critics seem to 
forget that it was the purpose of 
the poet to set Cidipus in the fore- 
ground as the chief object of inter- 
est and of pity for his distresses, 
and that he would not spoil the 
effect of the picture by setting 
other objects in equal prominence. 
Ismene was represented as strack 
with pity and astonishment at the 
first sight of so much misery and 
squalid poverty, in order that the 
spectators also of the drama might 
have their eyes turned on the 


“same miserable spectacle of fallen 


greatness. The critics, however, 
have supposed that in travelling 
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down to our times, the lines have 
been jumbled together, and that 
one of them fell out of its place 
and got shaken into another, but 
the jumble and confusion which is 
now to be seen in all modern edi- 
tions of this play is all of their own 
doing. 

328. Dindorf has conjectured 
Svod@Acoc under an idea that the fe- 
minine termination is unknown, or 
was not warranted by common use. 
A mere conceit of this kind is a 
sufficient pretext for altering the 
reading of all the MSS. dvc@Awos 
is a word not elsewhere met with, 
but as a matter of course it would 
admit of the same terminations as 
a@Avos and the other compound, 
wava0A\wos, both which are found 
with feminine terminations, the 
former frequently in Sophocles, 
@. T. 1240 and 1462, An. 1209 
and 1300; the latter, Eurip. Hee. 
657, Ibid. An. 67, also many other 
places in other writers. No other 
editor has adopted this needless 
and capricious alteration. 

331. All the MSS. dvopopov o. 
All the critics without exception 
have written +, the conj. emend. 
of Markland. No reason is as- 
signed for this alteration in any 
notes to which the writer of this 
has had access. Most editors have 
adopted it silently without inform- 
ing their readers of the fact of its 
being an alteration. This is easily 
accounted for, inasinuch as conjec- 
tural emendations of this minute 
kind are commonly assumed to be 
right, and are received without ex- 
amination with the most implicit 
confidence. It is not possible to 


dvapopou 8 éuou Tpitns. 


guess the grounds of objection to dé. 

ist. It is to be observed that 
the Greek language delights in op- 
position, so that de frequently oc- 
curs in the speech of the same 
person where it is commonly trans- 
lated as if it were te or xal, and 
much more frequently does it oc- 
cur in the beginning of the sen- 
tence. of a fresh speaker. 

2nd. The ordinal numbers are 
most commonly connected by this 
particle in preference to any other 
copula. Jl. x. 253, Od. xiv. 117, 
Ibid. xx. 185, Eurip. Al. 504, 
Eurip. Hipp. 398, Jhid. 341, 
tpimy 8 éyw dvoTyvos, which is a 
case, where 6¢ is used by a fresh 
speaker, similar to that of @. C. 
331. Instances innumerable might 
be adduced of ordinal numbers 
being connected by this particle, 
but where it is not used xat most 
commonly supplies its place. Only 
one instance, after an extensive 
search, has been discovered of 
the use of re with an ordinal 
number. Lastly, it does not ap- 
pear that an answer to a pre- 
vious question is ever joined to it 
by the copula re. Where the fresh 
speaker uses re, in answer to the 
question of the former speaker, it 
will be found that it is only for 
the purpose of joining the sentence 
then about to be spoken to what 
he himself had been saying when 
he was interrupted; but as the 
critics have changed the order of 
the dialogue, there is nothing in 
the former speech to which the 
present can be joined. No instance, 
it is believed, is to be met with of 
the use of this copula in Sophocles, 
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of © avOopatiot wot veaviat Trovety ; 335 
a « SS 9 \ > » / \ ~ 
elo” ovmep ciot' Sewa & év Kelvols Ta vUV. 
F Ul > » / a 3 > , / 
W TavT ekelvw Tois ev AlyumTTw vopots 
/ 4 A , , 
guow Katexaobevre kat Biov tpodas: 
~ A A sf A , 
€k€l yap ol ev apoEves KaTa OTEYaS 
~ ~ e A / 
Gaxovow ioroupyourtes, at O€ cuvvopot 340 
of / ~ / 2 >_7 
taéw Biov tpodpeia ropauvove’ del. 
~ 3 > / 5) A 5 | > A 9 ~ 4 
opwv 0, w TEKV’, OVS meV ElKOS HV ToVvely TAde, 
> ~ e/ , 
Kat’ oikov otkovpovow wore trapGevot, 
\ ) F) * 2 , 2 \ / A 
cow 8 avr’ éxeivwy tdpa dvotnvov Kaka 
~ \ 5) / / 
UTEPTOVEITOV. 1 MeV EE OTOU VEas 345 
~ 4 A , , 
tpogns éEAn€e Kat xatioyvoev Sépuas, 
> 4 ~ / / 
det pel nuwy Svopopos mAavWMEVH 
nw A \ 
yepovtaywyei, moAa pev Kat’ adypiav 
e/ of / ‘) ’ / 
vAnv aotTos vnAiTrous T adwpmeEvn, 
moAAoist & OuBpos yAiov TE Kavpaow 350 
~ , 4, e ~ om 
poxGovca tTAnpwv SevTep’ rryeira Ta THs 
af 
oixot dtaitns, et waTnp Tpodny Exot. 
A s) s / , A 5 
av 0, w TEKvov, mpocGev ev éFikou TaTpt 
“3 of , , 4 
pavre’ ayouca mavra, Kadueiwy Napa, 
e\ ~ / / / , 
a roud éxpnoOy awpatos’ duAaE O€ mou 355 
| / ~ e/ 5 , 
TLTTH KATETTHS, ys OT EEnAavvopny: 
~ ) s 7 > ee “~ 9 , A 
yuu 0 av tiv qKxes pvbov, "lopunvn, ratpl 
/ m / 9 I" af / ‘ 
epovaa; Tis o éEnpev oikofev arodos; 
/ ‘ / ~ \ ~ 
nKels yap ov Kevyn ye, TOUT éyw cadws 


or any other Greek writer, after er when he wishes to add some- 
the manner in which the critics thing to what had been said by the 
have here applied it. Whereas d¢ former speaker. See the end of 
is constantly used by a fresh speak- note, v. 821. 
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ELowa, pn ovxt Seip’ enol pépovea Tt. 


IZ. 


360 


9 A | A V4 e/ ( 
éyw ta pev wabnual amafov, ratep, 


~ on : 
Cnrovca Thy onv Tov KaToLKOins Tpodny, 


mapeia éacw: dis yap ovx! BovAopat 


~ s ~ cy , s 4 
qwovovaa Tt adAyelv Kai réyovo’ avis wad. 


a & dui toiv cov dvopopow mraisow Kaka 365 


“~ 9 ~ m~ >» » / 
vuv éoTt, TavTa onuavova’ éAnNvOa. 


A A A r) ~ sz WA / 4 
Tplv Mev yao avTois nv épis Kpeorvti Te, 


367. All the MSS. épis. All 
the critics have written épws, ex- 
cept Erfurdt and Schneidewin, who 
both place a comma after épis. 
These as well as all others have 
committed a philological error in 
regard to the meaning of the verb 
éaofa. They make the dative 
Kpéovr: to depend on it, and have 
rendered it, ‘“‘to resign the throne 
to Creon.” The verb éaw bears no 
such meaning. It never conveys 
the idea here assigned to it, of the 
transference of a thing from one to 
another. Hence it never has a 
dative depending on it. The verb 
is in such frequent use in Sophocles, 
Euripides, Homer and other writers, 
that many opportunities might have 
occurred of using it in this sense, if 
such a use of it were admissible, but 
no such use of it can any where be 
met with. Such instances of its 
use as that in An. 29 and Jl. v. 
684, are no exceptions, for in the 
former the dative is dependent on 
Oncavpov yAuKxvv, and in the latter 
on eAwp. Opovovs éaoGa: simply sig- 
nifies to resign their claim to the 
throne, that is, to let it alone, in 
the negative sense of, not to lay 
claim to it, not to take possession 
of it. The may be ren- 
dered as follows, “For at first 
there was a contention between 
them and Creon, for them to quit 


their claim to the throne, and not 
pollute the city.” This is as much 
as to say, that Creon had striven 
with them on this subject, but they 
had not yielded to his expostula- 
tions. The scholiast seems to have 
made the same mistake as all the 
critics, or he would not have said 
o Te wAcovafe. It appears from 
Elmsley’s note that the sequence, 
re—pnode, has hardly an example 
to support it. Schneidewin’s ex- 
planation that the two brothers 
had a generous strife of emulation 
as to which of them should be most 
eager to resign the throne to Creon 
is hardly conceivable, for they had 
not yet taken possession of it, and 
if they were of the same mind 
about it, they had only to let it 
alone, and then as a matter of 
course Creon would take it. It is 
no wonder then that the critics 
did not receive such an unsatisfac- 
tory explanation, which Erfurdt 
and others had already put for- 
ward, and that they bestowed the 
highest commendations on the 
conjecture of épws. “Tyrwhitti 
optimam cmendationem épws, in 
quam etiam Musgravius incidit, 
merito acceperunt Brunckius et 
Elmsleius.” Herm. ‘ Acutissimi 
viri Thome Tyrwhitt, cujus tot 
preclare exstant in Euripidem 
emendationes, conjecturam recepi, 
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Opovous éaabar pnde xpaiverOat morw, 
Aoyw oKoTovGL Thy Tada yevous POopav 
4 n Y pay, 


e/ / A A “0 00 
ola KaTeoxe Tov wov aVALov dopoyv. 


qua mihi certius nihil videtur.” 

Brunck. Moreover, jv épws Gpo- 
vous éacOat does not seem to be 
good Greek. Brunck most conde- 
scendingly supports it by a num- 
ber of references. He is the only 
annotator, so far as I am aware, 
who has done so. It is generally 
taken for granted that the patchers 
and menders of Sophocles can do 
their work so skilfully that no one 
shall discover the seam or the dif- 
ference in texture of the new piece 
from that of the old. “Sic é€pws 
usurpatum infra 432; Eurip. Phen. 
631; Alcest. 1101; Supp. 139; ph. 
A. 813, et passim.” Brunck. The 
only one of these references which 
at first sight appears to be similar 
is that of Alcest. 1101, add’ épws 
ms éfaye, but the context will 
shew that épws is there used 
in its ordinary sense, Jove, and 
means, the love of one that was 
dead excited the speaker to mourn 
for him. J believe in all cases 
where épws is used with a verb de- 
pending on it, it does not simply 
mean the desire or wish to do this 
thing or that, but the love of some 
positive thing and the desire of 
obtaining it is there intimated, as 
in Alsch. Ag. 332, épws dé py ris 
mporepov eumimry oTpatr@ Topbetv a 
#2) XpN, KepOeotv ViKwpévous. Tv épws 
Opovovs xracGo. might be intelli- 
gible Greek, though even then it 
ought to be, I think, roi KraoGau, 
but if such a sentence as 7v épws 
Opovovs éacPar had been spoken 
before a Greek audience, they 
would have been sorely puzzled to 
know what it meant, and in utter 
ignorance of its meaning would 


379 


have inquired in vain, what was 
the thing or person that was loved 
or desired. Even if these remarks 
be not just, éows is much too strong 
a word for the occasion. It signi- 
fies a passionate desire, whereas 
the emendators of Sophocles here — 
must use it in the sense merely of 
an inclination to do a thing, which 
did not amount to a fixed inten- 
tion, and which did not overcome 
their love and lust of power. With 
regard to the phrase, Adyw oxorovct, 
I have never met with any ex- 
planation of it which to my mind 
is at all satisfactory. Ellendt com- 
pares it with @. 7. 583: ei ddodys 
—savte oyov, if you will talk or 
reason wih yourself; but the dif- 
ference between the two phrases 
is great. No pretence of a meta- 
phorical sense like that of @. 7. 
583 can be discovered in @.C., 
369. “Adyw ocKomovcr secum repu- 
tantes Brunckius. Similiter Win- 
shem. quum recta ratione expende- 
rent. Sed rationis significatu vix 
credo Adyos apud ullum hujus eta- 
tis scriptorem, nedum poetam legi. 
Verte : respectum habentes, ut qui- 
dem ipsi dicebant sive vere sive 
ficte, veteris pestis. Ideo autem 
addit Acyw Ismene, quia repentina 
ista consilii mutatio, quum de 
Oopa nihil interea mutatum fuis- 
set, suspicionem commoverat, ut 
falso illa olim causa preetexta vide- 
retur. Simillime Thue. Wl. 43: 

oKoTovvtas py Adyw pLovy THY wpe- 
deiav.” Ded. This explanation seems 
to be not less improbable than the 
one which is universally received 
without remonstrance, yet without 
proof. The common explanation 
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vuv & &€x Oewv tov Ka— arrTnpod dpevos 


of it is: “wewing with calm con- 
sideration.” Ibelieve that itmeans: 
“mewing in their discussion.” I 
construe the clause thus: “while 
they discussed and considered the 
old pollution of their birth.” There 
was an altercation between Creon 
and the sons on this very point. 
It was talked over between them 
with much debate and contention, 
they not yielding to his remon- 
strances. Mr Blaydes, whose edi- 
tion has lately been brought to my 
notice, has changed Acyyw to dovy, 
and construes it with xpaiveorOa. 
He also expresses a strong suspicion 
that Kpéovri re is not right. Both 
the suspicion and the correction are 
the less to be wondered at, from the 
fact that he like others construes 
Acyw as expressing only a silent act 
of the mind, and also makes Kpéorrs 
most improperly to depend on 
éaoOau. Mr B. seems entirely to 
have mistaken the drift of this par- 
ticular passage, as well as the state 
of feeling among the Greeks, in this 
correction ¢ovy. The sons of Cidi- 
pus were not considered as polluted 
because (Edipus slew his father 
Laius, but solely because of his in- 
cestuous marriage with his own 
mother, of which they were the off- 
spring. v. 531. matde Svo 5 ara. 
Even an inspired apostle has borne 
testimony to the feeling of abhor- 
rence with which such a marriage 
would be regarded by the Greeks, 


when he speaks of a less flagrant 
act of incest that had taken place 


in the Church at Corinth. 1 Cor. 
Vv. I. 
371. viv 5, but now the strife 


is different., Before this it was one 
of a milder kind between them and 
Creon, and the issue of it would 
not have ended so disastrously, 


even if they had not given way to 
the wishes of Creon, if only they 
had simply disregarded his remon- 
strances, and had consented to share 
the sovereignty between them ; but 
now it is an evil and deadly strife 
between their own most wretched 
selves, from the Gods and from 
their own wicked minds, as to 
which of them shall seize for him- 
self ag te the sovereignty and 
kingly power. é« QOewy evidently 
points to the decree of the Gods as 
to the final issue of this evil strife 
in their mutual slaughter. 1Sam. ii. 
25: “Notwithstanding they heark- 
ened not unto the voice of their 
father, because the Lord would slay 
them.” It is to be observed, that 
the construction is the same as at 
v. 367, with respect to the infinitive 
mood depending on épus. 

The MSS. A. La. Lb. and two 
others, Ald., Suidas and the Schol. 
kag adurnpovoraArrypov. Eustathius 
eer of adirypos dpyv as being a 

phoclean expression. Codex Vene- 
tus, xaf adernpov. V. xag adyrnpov. 
B. xagaAnrnpot. T. xag adcernpiov. 
Dind. «ag adurpias. Heath, cag aAL- 
tpiov. Herm., Elms, Brunck and 
Blaydes, xaAdcrypiov. Instead of 
agreeing with the latter, that “the 
various false readings evidently 
arose from an attempt to introduce 
the preposition,” when all the MSS, 
have the preposition, I think that 
they rather arose from the same 
cause, as that from which the vari- 
ous corrections of modern critics 
have arisen: namely, from a suspi- 
cion that the second syllable in aAu- 
tnpov could not be made long. 
Wunder and Schneidewin however 
seem to think that it can, and have 
accepted the MS. reading, xag 
aXirypov. 
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a a 4 \ 
etonAOe Toiv TpioaOAlow Epis Kakn, 
dpxns N\aBéoOa Kai Kpatous TupavytKov. 


2 \ , A i , \ 
xa pev veaCwv Kal Xpovw MElwy yEyws 


Tov mpoaGe yevunOévra ToAvveixn Opovwv 
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aTorTEpioKel, kafeAnAaxev TaTpas. 
~ ¢ 4 
6 8, ws xa’ yas éoO .6 mAnOuwv oyos, 
~ d A / 
TO KoiAov-Apyos Bas duyas, mporAauBaver 
AG J A A \ , 
Knoos TE Kawov kai Evvaomortas didous, 


) \ , 
ws a’tix’ “Apyos 4 TO Kadpeiwy medov 


380. All the MSS. but one 
xabéEwv. <A. xadéfov. All editors 
have written xaféfov, and construe 
the passage in a manner which is 
not very satisfactory: “As though 
he imagined that Argos was straight- 
way about to possess the plain of 
the Cadmeans with honour, or to 
exalt i to the skies.” The latter 
clause, “or to exalt it to the skies,” 
is unintelligible without a note of 
explanation. The critics tell us 
that it is the same as: “the Cad- 
means shall be exalted to the high- 
est pitch of glory by the defeat of 
Argos.” It is not uncommon in a 
desperate foe to say, “I will over- 
come my enemy, or I will die in 
the attempt; or I will make such 
a struggle as that my enemy shall 
pay dear for my life, and shall have 
theleast possible cause for triumph :” 
whereas the alternative here made 
use of, “I will exalt him to the 
skies,” is as much as to say, “I will 
afford him the greatest cause for tri- 
umphing over me.” This is not the 
natural language of a bold and de- 
sperate foe, much less of an angry 
rival, and is such as no poet who 
copied from nature would think of 
putting into his mouth. 

I do not see, however, how the 
passage as it stands can admit of 


4 
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the latter clause being construed in 
any other way. The as it 
is found in the MSS., or as it is 
now altered in modern editions by 
the change of xaéfwv into xabéfov, 
is, I think, past all understanding. 

1st. With respect to the gram- 
matical construction, I think that 
ws "Apyos xaéfov is a very peculiar 
use of the accusative absolute. The 
peculiarity consists in the fature 
participle xaféfov not expressing 
the intention of the subject of the 
verb, apocAapBave, who is Poly- 
nices ; but merely his belief or opi- 
nion of what Argos intended. 

and. Admitting the construc- 
tion to be right, then I can only 
look upon the whole sentence as a 
specimen of bad writing, such as I 
believe Sophocles will not be found 
to have fallen into anywhere else. 
There is no unity in the sentence, 
for it begins with Polynices and his 
doings, and ends with what Argos 
intends to do. 

grd. It gives a bad sense, for 
Polynices took the Argives as his 
allies, to carry out his own inten- 
tions and ambitious projects, not 
theirs. They were merely his as- 
sistants, and went to the war on 
his account. Moreover CMédipus 
wanted only to be informed about 


a 
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~ / \ A ~ 
tiuy KaleEwv, | mpos ovpavov BiBur. 
“~ 3» 9 / : 
TavT ovK apiOuos éorw, w TaTep, oywr, 
4 e 
GAN’ Epya Sewa+ Tous 5é€ cous S7rot Geol 


4 ~ / Cn 
WOVOUS KaTOLKTLOVaWW OUK Exw paleiy. 


Ol. #6n yap Exxes éArri0’ 
wpav Tw’ E€ev, wore 
IX. éywye Tots vy y, wo 


his son, and therefore Argos ought 
to be brought in only so far as it 
carried out the intentions of his 
gon. 

4th. It is not true, for Argos 
itself never intended to possess the 
plain of the Cadmeans with honour, 
but only to put Polynices into quiet 


and honourable possession of it. A-. 


gain, with respect tothe two clauses, 
rin xabe~wy (or xaféfov), and xpos 
ovpavov BiBav, there is no such 
complete difference of thought be- 
tween them, as amounts to an alter- 
native, so as to justify the use of 
the disjunctive particle 7. 

For these reasons I consider the 
passage to be corrupt, and think 
that it may be altered as follows, 
so as to give a good sense, and come 
nearer perhaps to what the poet 
intended: ws avrix avros & ro 
Kadpetwy rédov typ xadéfwy Kai mpos 
ovpavov BiBov. “As though he 
himself forsooth (in the place of his 
brother) was straightway about to 
possess the plain of the Cadmeans 
with honour, and exalt it to the 
skies.” 

What Polynices was wishing to 
do, was not to injure his own native 
country any more than was neces- 
-sary in order to the ejectment of 
his brother, and the overthrow of 
the party which favoured him. 
After having effected this object, 
he aspired himself to the throne, 
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~ v4 
owOnvai more; 
4 A 
TATED, MayTEvpact. 


hoping to possess the country with 
honour both to himself and his sub- 
jects, and by his noble actions to 
exalt it to the highest pitch of 
glory. There is a degree of irony 
in Ismene’s way of relating this to 
her father, expressed not only by 
the hyperbolical phrase, xpos ovpa- 
vov BiBav, but also in avros 87, and 
avrix, which latter word implies 
that he thought his project was not 
only to be effected quickly, but 
without the slightest difficulty. 

That “Apyos is not the genuine 
reading is probable, not only for 
the reasons assigned above, but 
from the fact that all the MSS. 
save one have xaféfwv. It is also 
easy to account for the mistake, 
from the fact that this very word 
"Apyos occurs only two lines above, 
and in exactly the same part of the 
line. 

Blaydes has written, aixyy xa- 
éfov, and tells us that xaréyew 
means, to put down, to subdue. So 
say Liddell and Scott ; to prevavl 
over. Most critics seem to under- 
stand it, as expressing the act of 
conquering or prevailing over ; but 
no satisfactory reference is given of 
the use of the verb in this sense. 
They have, I think, mistaken the 
meaning of the whole passage, and 
so have been obliged to fix on the 
word xafégov a meaning which it 
never bears. 
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OI. zoiows rovros; ri Se reOeomorai, Téxvovs 
IZ. o€ ois éxet (ntnTOv avOpwros wore 


Oavovr’ EvecOa: Covra tr evooias yapw. 


39° 


Ol. zis 5 dv rowvs vn’ avdpos ev rpateey dv; 


390. All MSS. ewoias. The 
Scholiast, however, bears witness 
to the existence of MSS. in his 
day, which had evaoéas, and at the 
same time says that these MSS. 
were of a better or more trust- 
worthy kind than others. He also 
quotes a fragment of the lost Play, 
Amphitryo, where the word is used : 
drei 52 BAdcro, Trav Tpuw piay da- 
Bely evvoay apxe. Suidas has the 
reading evgotas, and it is written 
over in T. 

391. La. Paris. 2886, and the 
two Ricc. MSS. omit ux’, and have 
the verse thus, ris 5 dy rowvd ay- 
Spcs eb wpageaev avy. Lb. ri 3 dy 


tow avdpes. The other MSS. 
ris 5 dy rowtd ur a 


avipos, except 
A. pr. m. ri 5 dy rowtd va’ avdpos. 
In the five MSS. which omit vr, 
there is an evident mistake, for the 
verse will not scan after the word 
rotovo , that is to say, exactly where 
ux in the other MSS. makes all 
the latter part of verse right as to 
metre, its omission in these makes 
all the latter part wrong. The 
verse as written in the other MSS. 
which have ris § dv rowtd vx ay- 
Spos, is faultless not only in metre, 
but in every other respect. No 
critic, not even Hermann, has for 
® moment pretended to say, that 
there is the slightest fault init. Yet 
Hermann thought that those MSS. 
which were evidently faulty, were 
more likely to contain the true text 
in respect of the omission of v7’, than 
those which had no fault at all of 
metre or any other kind. He there- 
fore wrote tis 5 dy ti rowsd avdpds. 


Dindorf, Schneidewin and some 
others have adopted this conjec- 
ture, and thus it has become the 
standard text. Hermann does not 
raise the slightest objection to the 
preposition ux, but simply says, 
“Nihil opus prepositione.” Her- 
mann has not adduced a single in- 
stance of the omission of the prepo- 
sition similar to this. Nor has 
Jelf, who says, 481, 1: “All verbs 
may have a genitive of the ante- 
cedent notion whence the action 
arises,” which is much too 

ing an assertion. In 483, obs. 3, 
he slightly qualifies this assertion, 
and says: “In poetry, passive and 
intransitive verbs have a genitive 
of the antecedent, which is oon- 
ceived to have caused or produced 
the state expressed by the verb.” 
It is not a little remarkable that 
the only instance which he there 
adduces of the omission of the pre- 
position in the case of an intransi- 
tive verb is this very conjecture of 
Hermann’s, which he quotes as if 
it were the Greek of Sophocles 
himself. See Jelf, 639 2, a, versus 
Jelf, 483, obs. 3. Jelf’s assertion 
with respect to intransitive verbs is 
so far from being true of allofthem, — 
that it is not, I believe, true of any 
one of them, when the cause of 
the action or state expressed by the 
verb is a person, except in the case 
of such verbs as necessarily suppose 
@ person to be the producing cause. 
yiyvecOa, diva, elvar, and some 
other verbs of a similar kind, when 
spoken of the origin of a person, do 
necessarily suppose a person to be 
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the cause of his origin, and therefore 
the preposition may beomitted. But 
all ordinary intransitive verbs: re- 
quire a preposition to govern the ge- 
nitive of the person who is conceived 
to have caused the state expressed 
by the verb. This is the case with ev 
aparrev. It does not at all neces- 
sarily suppose a particular person 
to be the cause of the state which 
it expresses. It is easy to adduce 
instances where the genitive of the 
cause, being a person, is governed 
by a preposition. There is, I be- 
lieve, never such a thing known as 
the omission of the preposition be- 
fore the genitive in the case of the 
verb dow, whereas instances with- 
out number could be shewn of the 
use of the preposition. It is always 
waoxew vm0 Twos. It is also always 
Ovijoxey vrd twos whenever Ov7- 
oxw in poetry represents a violent 
death caused by some person. The 
same is true of the compounds of 
O@vyoxw, and of reXevraw, and the 
like. The same I believe to be 
true respecting all intransitive 
verbs expressing states or actions 
which do not necessarily suppose 
another person than the doer to be 
the cause of the states or actions. 
(It is also true of transitive verbs, 
when another person than the doer 
of the action is the cause. Soph. 
Trach. 935.) Thus to walk, to run, 
or to fly, are voluntary actions, for 
the most part; and so do not neces- 
sarily suppose another person than 
the doer of them to be the influen- 
tial cause of them ; but when caused 
by another person, the genitive 
ting the other person is 

always governed by a preposition. 
Soph. Trach. » 3g: pipy ws 60 avip 
ouK éwav ur ayyedwy GAN’ avroxAn- 
ros éx Sopwv ropeverar.—Hdt. Iv. 


. A , , 
év ool Ta Keivwv act yiyverba Kparn. 


125: patyovras + vro Sxvbéwv.— TJ. 
XXI. 22, 23; I. IV. 275; Ml. X11. 334. 
It is also fevyev vro twos in the 
case of banishment. Also as a law- 
term, although it takes a genitive of 
the thing, of which one is accused, 
without a preposition, the accuser 
is always represented by a genitive 
governed by a preposition. As to 
ev or xaXas xparrew, there are in- 
stances enough of the preposition. 
Kurip. cag ed. 500: Soxotca py Tt 
mpos cov mpage Kaas. Ka- 
ri ened 240: TO cuyyeves TE Kal 
TO mpoixpeiewv Kadios mpaccewv wap 
npav tovode tatpway xp. But 
if there be any better instance of 
the omission of the preposition than 
@. T. 1005, where cov é\Oovros is 
the genitive absolute, let it be pro- 
duced. One single unobjectionable 
reference, I will not say to the use 
of the particular expression, eb 
aparrev tivos, but to the use of 
any similar expression in the case 
of any one intransitive verb, which 
does not necessarily suppose a per- 
son to be the cause of the state ex- 
pressed by it, will do more to settle 
this question than a hundred asser- 
tions. ev mparrewv Tivos, where Tivos 
is intended to he the causal genitive 
of the person, has in my opinion no 
more pretension to be called Greek, 
than such unheard of phrases as 
mwacxewv twos, OvjoKew twos, and 
the like, can be so called. As Her- 
mann never stated any objection 
to those MSS. which were free from 
an evident mistake, I am inclined 
to think that the secret cause of 
his emendation was a doubt in his 
mind at the time he made it whe- 
ther rovovd was ever short in the 
first syllable; and finding it much 
easier to invent a new reading than 
to investigate the matter, he did 
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the former. The following refer- 
ences will shew that it is sometimes 
short: £1. 38, @. 7. 435, Aj. 323, 453. 

401. Allthe MSS. @uvpaion. It 
appears also that this form is 
oftener used in Aristophanes and 
Euripides than the form 6vpact 
Elmsley’s argument for @vpacr is, 
that if it is Ovpafey and Oupage it 
ought to be Gvpac1.—but I do not 
think that theory is to prevail over 
the testimony of fact. The infer- 
ence to be drawn from the use of 
both forms according to the MSS. 
is, that both were in use. The 
crities seem to think for some rea- 
son or other, that if one was right 
the other must be wrong. They 
have all come to the decision that 
@ipace was the only form in use. 
In a case of no importance where I 
am not able to decide I prefer the 
testimony of MSS. to the opinion 
of the critics. 

402. “Justis honoribus carens. 
Elms. MRectius scholiasta, éxi £€- 
vys gov Oarropévov Svotvyxycovety 
“éxetvot. Nam de loco potissimum 
sepulchri agitur.” Dznd. 

Almost all the critics have adopt- 
. ed the opinion of Elmsley, and so 
have “travelled out of the record,” 
for there is not a word in the whole 
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Play to support it. Cédipus him- 
self wished and prayed that the 
place of his sepulture might be 
where the Delphic oracle had pre- 
dicted it should be, and his exit 
out of the world is represented as 
singularly distinguished by the fa- 
vour and intervention of the Gods, 
The Thebans wished to settle him 
while alive near to the borders of 
their land, in order that at his death 
they might bury him there, not 
because they deemed it their duty 
to bury him themselves, and feared 
punishmentif they did not do so,(for 
they had no reason to suppose that 
he would be deprived of the usual 
rites of burial in a foreign country, 
and then no punishment would 
follow, by reason of their not per- 
forming those rites themselves) but 
because they believed that the place 
of his burial in a foreign country, 
would give him the power of bring- _ 
ing some great calamity upon 
them. The context which precedes 
v. 402, as well as that which fol- 
lows it, assigns a distinct reason, 
quite different from that which 
most of the critics have imagined 
why the tomb of Cidipus would be 
a calamity to the Thebans. Its 
situation in a foreign country would, 
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it is distinctly stated, prevent them 
from having that power over lim, 
which they would have if it were 
at or near to their land; and be- 
cause (idipus would have power 

over himself and be enabled though 
dead to avenge himself on his coun- 
trymen, and benefit the people 
where his tomb was placed, v. 399. 
‘“‘They will take you away or en- 
deavour to do so, that they may 
bury you near to their land, that 
so they may have power over you.” 
The same thing is said at v. 404, 
“ For this reason, therefore, for the 
reason, that is to say, that the place 
of your sepulture may not be un- 
fortunate to them, they wish to 
bury you near to their land, and 
that you may not have power over 
your own self.’ Also Bapos is used 
at v. 409 with reference to the 
same thing that Bapvs is used 
in v. 402. (Qédipus had said, 
‘‘They will never then have the 
power over me.” Ismene replies, 
“This very thing then that you 
say, namely, that they will not have 
the power over you, will be a bane, 
a calamity to them.” See v. 646. 
The meaning therefore of dvorvyav 
as explained by the immediate con- 
text seems to me to be abundantly 
clear. The misconception of the 
critics who have followed the fancy 
of Elmsley, appears to have arisen 
from the reply of Cidipus, v. 403, 
which it has been thought could 
refer to nothing else than the well- 
established belief that a neglect of 
the rites of burial would be visited 
with calamity on those who were 
guilty of it. I put a different mean- 
ing upon v. 403. When Ismene 
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says, “ Your tomb,” she means, the 
place of his burial. “The place of 
your burial being unfortunate with 
respect to them (for it was far from 
being so to himself) will be calami- 
tous to them.” This is not exactly 
saying the same thing twice over, 
for ripBos dvorvyay obscurely inti- 
mates the reason why his tomb 
would be a calamity to them. It 
is quite as much saying the same 
thing twice, according to Elmsley’s 
explanation, for “justis honoribus 
carens,” is not a translation but an 
explanation of dvoruxev, which must 
still mean being unfortunate. Ac- 
cording to his explanation, we must 
construe it—“ Your burial being 
unfortunate,” which is not the 
meaning which ripBos suggests. It 
should be remembered that Is- 
mene was relating to her father 
the thoughts of the Thebans about 
the matter. édipus replies: ‘If 
it should be unfortunate to them, . 
it is so probable that it will be a 
trouble to them, that any one by 
his own reason might know this.” 

405. <All the MSS. xpargs. 
Herm., Dind., Wund., Schneide.- 


kparyjs. Brunck and Elmsley 
kparots. It is nonsense to say, as 


Brunck and others do, that xpar7s 
is wrong in grammar, and that xpa- 
rots is absolutely necessary. It de- 
pends on what was intended to be 
expressed. With the optative it is, 
“but not where you might have 
power over yourself.” Schneide- 
win construes it in this manner 
with the subjunctive which is un- 
questionably 4 mistake ; for with 
the subjunctive it is—“but not 
that you may have power over 
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yourself.” The fact that it is dws 
Kparaot at v. 400, makes it highly 
probable that xpargs was written 
here at v. 405, as all the MSS. 
have it. With xparots it would 
seem as if there were no doubt that 
Cidipus would not have power over 
himself, if the Thebans succeeded 
in burying him near to their land ; 
but it does not appear that even 
then they would gain their object. 
See note on v. 408. The Thebans 
were in a difficulty. They could 
not bury CHdipus within the land 
on account of his pollutions, but 
they hoped to contravene the oracle 
by burying him near to the land. 
xparyjs then expresses the object 
which they had in view though it 
might not be realised, but xparots 
depending on i dy would rather 
express the known consequence 
and result of burying him near to 
the land. 

“ Then 
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will they never have power over 
me.” This is spoken with reference 
to what Ismene had just said, to 
which Cédipus replies—‘“If this 
then be the case, that they do not 
mean to bury me within the bor- 
ders of the Theban territory, but 
only near to it, they will never 
have any power over me, for the 
place of my burial will then be 
quite as much beyond their juris- 
diction as if it were ever so far 
away.” The Schol. « ov Odrrovei 
pe dy @7By. All the critics seem 
to have mistaken the meaning of 
this reply of Cidipus, for they con- 
strue it, “Then they shall never, 
&.” §So Francklin, “Then Ill 
never go,” asif he had stoutly said, 
that he would never suffer them to 
bury him near to theur land. CEdi- 
pus was dependent on the help of 
others and had no power to resist 
the Thebans without their friendly 
aid. 


420 
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421. pyre—dé appears to be 
quite proper even in prose, (see 
Jelf; 775 B) when the second clause 
1s opposed to the first. Blaydes 
has written pore 

424. The MSS. xazxava:potvras 
All the critics have adopted Her- 
mann’s correction, xazavaipovrat. 
éxavaipeioOat wodepov signifies to 
undertake a@ war, or, as it appears, 
in a literal sense, to take up a war. 
If so, it may be applied by the poet 
to such a word as dopv almost in 
a literal sense—they take up the 
spear to go to war. The brothers 
at that time were not yet actually 
engaged in conflict, or lifting up 
the spear against each other, but 
were then taking it up and pre- 
paring for the conflict. éxavatpotv- 
Tau Sopu seems to be the same as, 

at Sopu éxi 1H payy. 

425. ‘* Male Brunckius: ut ne- 
que qui sceptrum soliumque | nunc 
tenet, lis potiatur amplius. ws non 
iva, hic aignificat sed é érel, ut v.1528 
ws our ay aorav ravd av éfelroupi 
te. Elms. The cases are very 
different. v. 1528, like Eurip. Here. 
Fur. 82. ws ovre yaias dpe av éxBai- 
pey AdOpa, as in many other places, 
is the final clause which assigns the 
cause of that which is spoken in 
the first clause, and therefore ws is 
properly construed as a causal con- 
junction. (Edipus at v. 1528 tells 
Theseus that he wishes to speak on 
a particular subject to him alone, 
as (ws) he would not have any other 
person informed of it. On the con- 


425 


trary, V. 425 does not speak of the 
cause, but of the effect which may 
be expected from that which is 
spoken in the first clause, suppos- 
ing that which is spoken as a mere 
wish to be realised. Cédipus at 
v. 425 prays that the strife of his 
two sons may never be extinguish- 
ed, because the effect of such an 
inextinguished strife will be their 
exclusion from the sovereign power. 
It really does not make sense to 
construe ws as a causal conjunc- 
tion in this place. “May they 
never quench their strife, since they 
never will possess the kingdom,”’ if 
the latter clause is intended to 
state the cause why CEdipus was 
induced to express the wish con- 
tained in the first clause, there is 
neither truth nor sense in the pas- 
sage. Brunck’s manner of trans- 
lating the latter clause expresses 
the proposed aim and intended 
effect of that which is wished in the 
first clause: “May they never 
quench their strife, so that they 
may never possess the kingdom,” 
which I maintain is perfectly right. 
The difference between v. 425 and 
v. 1528 is this, that at v. 425 there 
are two optatives, the first ex- 
pressing a wish in order to the ac- 
complishment of another wish ex- 
pressed by the second. Where 
there are two optatives thus fol- 
lowing each other, there is no fact 
mentioned in the first clause, the 
cause for which requires to be 
assigned in the second clause, but 
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a mere wish is uttered with a view 
to some ulterior object, which is 
expressed in the second clause, and 
indeed is the principal thing which 
the speaker wishes to see accom- 
plished. This, I maintain, is in- 
variably the case. The critics have 
not produced a single exception. 
They have indeed made, as they 
suppose, an exception by their 
emendation at v. 45, where they 
construe ws as a causal conjunction, 
but as I have endeavoured there to 
shew, their manner of construing 
the second clause does not only not 
make good sense, but cannot be 
justified by a reference to any 
one passage of a similar kind. 
The following passage is extracted 
from the Museum Criticum, Vol. 1. 
p. 484. “Arist. Aves, 1337: ye 
voipav aleros viréras ws av mro- 
tabeinv urép arpvyérouv yAavKas ér 
oldua Aiuvas. We give these lines 
as they are written in Brunck’s 
Membrane and the Ravenna Manu- 
script. According to the Scholiast, 
they are taken from the Gyomaus 
of Sophocles. As we do not be- 
lieve that an Attic writer, even in 
a choral Ode, could have prefixed 
ws dy to the optative in the sense 
of tva, we suspect that the passage 
in question is borrowed from Simo- 
nides, or one of the lyric poets. 
Admitting, however, ws dy zora- 


Geinv to be a genuine Atticism, and 
to signify, ut volarem, it will not 
justify ws zpoce(roun’ av in the 
sage before us (Ajax, 1217), although 
it might justify orws dv xpoce- 
aout, When the particles ws dy 
or O7ws av signify in order that, 
they must not be separated by the 
verb which they govern.” ims. 

The learned critic very unwil- 
lingly admits that ws dv zorabetnv 
signifies ué volarem. It is impos- 
sible that he could do otherwise 
than admit it. It is surprising 
then that ‘he should not have ad- 
mitted that ws dv at v. 425 signi- 
fies in like manner in order that, 
when the sense of the passage quite 
as much requires it, and that he 
should assert, “ws non iva hic sig- 
nificat sed ézret.” 

It does not appear to me that 
there is a particle of truth in 
Elmsley’s observation: “ws non iva 
hic significat sed éei.” All the 
critics however seem to have given 
their nominal] assent to it, yet most 
of them to all intents and purposes, 
construe the latter clause as Brunck 
does: that is to say, they make it 
the proposed aim of the wish ex- 
pressed in the first clause. So 
Schneidewin explains it as follows: 
“ For (ws = éret) if the issue of the 
war between the brothers lay in 
my hands, ther should neither the 
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one nor the other have the sove- 
reignty.”  ézei, I venture to as- 
sert, is never used in this sense, 
Jor then; that is to say, it is never 
' used with a view to state what 
would be the effect or result of a 
state of things contemplated or 
wished for in the principal clause. 
It introduces the dependent clause 
which states the cause or reason of 
a thing asserted or spoken of in the 
principal clause, but not the object 
or aim. Sometimes indeed it is 
used in the dependent clause, which 
states what would be the result of 
a supposed state of things exactly 
contrary to that which is affirmed 
in the principal clause. This use 
of éret is met with in the New Tes- 
tament, Rom. iii. 6, xi. 6, and other 
places, and sometimes in the Greek 
classics; but even in these places 
ére. appears in the clause which 
establishes the truth of the propo- 
sition in the principal clause, by 
the argumentum ex absurdo, and is 
still essentially a causal conjunc- 
tion. Schneidewin has simply de- 
ceived himself in two things; rst, 
in supposing that he construes ws 
like érei, and, 2ndly, in supposing 
that the manner in which he con- 
strues ws ay esséntially differs from 
that which it is the object of this 
note to prove is the correct man- 
ner, namely, in order that. “For 


then should neither, éc.,” or “ Then 
should neither, éc.,” and “in order 
that neither, éc.” are essentially the 
same. Either of these modes of 
construing ws dy, as well as that of 
the Ozford Translation, “so should 
neither, &c.,” makes the dependent 
clause to express the aim proposed 
by the wish, and so makes it an 
integral part of the wish. But 
when it is asserted that “ws non 
iva hic significat sed ézei,” it is in- 
timated that the way in which the 
clause should be construed is, “since 
neither of them will possess the so- 
vereignty,” a vicious mode of con- 
struing ws dv adopted by Wunder 
and many othersatv. 45. It seems 
to have been foretold by Apollo, 
that neither of the two sons should 
return from the war and possess 
the sovereignty, and on this ac- 
count perhaps some critics have 
objected to construing the depen- 
dent clause at v. 425, as if it 
expressed the aim proposed, on the 
same grounds that they have ob- 
jected to this mode of construing 
V. 45 

440. Most MSS. roryik’, of 
which there is the correlative oryvix’ 
at v. 434. I do not see on what 
principle some critics divide the 
word and write it, ro ryvix’, when 
we find such words as rornvixade, 
TOTHVLKGUTG. 
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443- Grovs opixpov xapwv is in- 
terpreted by all the most approved 
critics, “for want of a little word,” 
or, which is meant to be the same 
thing, “for the sake of a little 
word” not spoken, py Aeyouevov 
being understood. apy, as well 
as the corresponding English phrase 
‘‘for the sake of,” never bears such 
a negative sense. Even the sen- 
tence in full, grovs cptxpod, py de- 
yor-évov, xaprv, as well as the corre- 
sponding sentence in English, “for 
the sake of a little word not spo- 
ken,” is improper. No one, writ- 
ing or speaking however carelessly, 
could by any accident fall into such 
an improper way of expressing his 
meaning. Liddell and Scott do not 
mend the matter by informing us 
that xapuy here signifies, “as far as 
regards, as to.” Even if xapw did 
bear such a meaning, which it does 
not, the sentence, “I was banished 
by them as far as regards a little 
word,” can only properly mean 
some little word spoken at some 
time or other. All the critics have 
been misled by the false interpreta- 
tion of the Scholiast: ofov, ayriAo- 
yias Bpayeias Set rorjoacbat avrovs 
virép rou matpos SuwKopevov trav Oy- 
Bav. rovs opixpot xapw is, with- 
out all manner of doubt, “for the 
sake of a little word.” Upon that 
point there is no dispute, and if 


any regard is to be had to philolo- 
gical accuracy, or even to the most 
ordinary propriety of speech, it is 
not less certain that reference is 
here made to some little word spo- 
ken at some time or other. The 
preceding context shews what it 
was, namely, v. 430, «ros dy os 
Oédovrt, where Cidipus says he 
knows that the state will excuse 
itself for what it did, by the pre- 
text of carrying out his own ex- 
pressed wish. It is plain from the 
words eliza dv ws OéAovrt, that he 
had expressed a desperate wish to 
be banished, to die, or even to be 
stoned to death; and this is ex- 
pressly spoken in @&. 7’. 1436, pipor 
pe yas tod. But he goes on to 
shew how unreasonable it was to 
make a mere word, uttered in a 
moment of violent and excited feel- 
ing, ornvix’ Ler Gupos, the pretext 
for his banishment; and yet after- 
wards, when the feelings of his 
mind were subdued, and he saw 
that he had already punished him- 
self more than his sins deserved, 
then to do this thing, roryvix’ 45n 
rovro. (Eédipus, in fact, involves 
his sons in the same charge with 
the state, of not only consenting to 
his banishment, but of making the 
words of desperation which he had 
uttered, a pretext for this cruel 
treatment. It was one of the com- 
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plaints of Job, that the passionate 
expressions which he had poured 
forth in the anguish of his spirit 
were taken up and criticised by his 
friends far too severely: “Do ye 
imagine to reprove words, and the 
speeches of one that is desperate, 
which are as wind?” Job vi. 26. 
So here the poet, in describing the 
miseries of the mythic (Edipus, 
adds a touch of feelingand heightens 
our interest in his character and 
sorrows, by representing him as 
complaining that even the words 
of desperation which he had utter- 
ed were made by his sons the cruel 
pretext for his banishment. In 
Vv. 430—444 the sentence is one, 
and the subject of it is one. To 
construe érovs cpixpov xaprv as the 
critics have done, is to take away 
from it its point, and in a measure 
to destroy that unity of subject 
which all good writers are careful 
to preserve. 

45°, 451. Dind. and Schneide. 
have changed ovre into ovdé. Elms. 
and Wund. ov r into ovre. These 
alterations do not seem to be re- 
qwred. The first clause is better 
expressed with a strong negative, 
as ov rt, and there seems to be no 
reason why the second clause should 
not follow with ovre. All that the 


critics say is, that in tragic writers 
ovre does not often follow ov re 
This appears to be a mere acci- 
dent. 

453. All the MSS. ra zéé. 


ovr 

458. La xpos rator rats. Others 
pos Taio. rats, OF mpooTaice Tats. 
Others ovy ratou rats. Herm. ovv 
apooratas. Brunck and Elms. fv 
ratode tats. Wund. avraicor. Dind. 
Gédnf cpod | mpoorarior. Schneide. 
apos tairse tais. The sense given 
by all the critics to édy OéAnré pov 
—arxnv roreoba is, “if you are 
willing to defend me.” Wunder, 
who with all the rest adopts this 
interpretation, remarks not without 
reason, ‘“ Prorsus insolens locutio 
est, adanv ruvos Troveto Oar, ita ut sig- 
nificet, defendere aliquem, opiiulars 
alicui.” Liddell and Scott say, 
“adxynv moretoOae or TYHévat, to give 
aid, Soph. @. C. 459, 1524.” They 
seem to make no difference of mean- 
ing between zroveioar and riBevar, 
as applied to aAxyv, as if because 
Tivos cor aAdxyv may be loosely 
rendered, to give aid to you, where 
the dative is used, therefore zrovet- 
oOat pov adxjv, where the genitive 
is used, must be, to give ard to me. 
The meaning of zvovetoPax is almost 
the direct opposite of this, for it is, 
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aAknv moicba, THde 


to take or appropriate to one’s self, 
or more literally, to make for one’s 
self. If any of the passages be 
referred to, where aAx7 is joined 
to a genitive of the person or thing, 
it will be-seen that in no single in- 
stance does the genitive represent 
the person or thing, which receives 
the protection or aid expressed by 
ad«y, but, on the contrary, the geni- 
tive of the person sometimes repre- 
sents him who gives protection or 
aid to others, by the exertion of 
his strength (adxyv) in their behalf. 
Il. xv. 490, Eurip. Orest. 1484, Eu- 
rip. Hel. 42, Herc. Fur. 806, or re- 
presents the thing which affords 
aid to others. Eurip. Phen. 1097. 

I think then that it should be 
translated in some such manner as 
this: “for if, strangers, you are 
willing of me also, in addition to 
these venerable guardian Goddesses, 
to make a protection; you will 
procure for this city a mighty 
Saviour, and troubles to my ene- 
mies.” Thus zovetofor is used in 
its proper sense, and stands well 
with apetcOe almost in the same 
sense. Whatever be the precise 
meaning of aAxyv, there can be no 
doubt I think that it is the same 
here, as at v. 1524, and that in 
both places Cidipus alludes to his 
tomb, and to the protection he 
would thereby afford the Athenians 
and the victory he would give them, 
in some future battle, which would 
take place exactly in that spot be- 
tween them and the Thebans. Per- 
haps J/. xv. 490, may explain the 
use of the word here. Jupiter is 
said to have shewn his power in 
behalf of the Trojans. So Cidipus 
promises to shew his power in be- 
half of the Athenians. Atos aAxy 
there means, the strength which 
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Jupiter supernaturally exerted to 
give aid and victory to the Trojans 
and to defeat their enemies. This 
may be its meaning here: “ if you 
are willing to make to yourselves 
of me a strength of defence ;” thus 
he tells them that he himself will 
have the power and will use it to 
defeat their enemies, and to give 
them the victory. One thing ap- 
pears to me to be quite certain ; 
and that is, that in the words pov 
adxnv movetoOar, he does not speak 
of receiving aid from others, but of 
their receiving aid from him. 

With regard to v. 1524, I con- 
sider that ode does not mean this 
place, xapos being understood, but 
it means CEédipus himself. This 
person here before you, this feeble 
blind old man, promises to lay for 
you, in the place where he makes 
his exit into the nether regions, 
a strength of defence at all times 
better than that of many shields 
and spears of allies. He speaks of 
himself there, and here at v. 459, 
with a proud consciousness of his 
importance to them, and of his 
future fame and greatness, 

The sense which I have here 
ventured to give to this passage, 
@.C. 459, is, I am well aware, 
quite different from that which has 
ever been thought of by any of the 
critics, who have all, without ex- 
ception, construed zroteto Pal prov ad- 
Kyv, to give aid to me. Schneide- 
win says, “to take upon you the 
protecting of me,” which amounts 
to the same thing. I do not think 
that vovetofa. ever means to take 
upon you, or that aAxjv ever means 
protection in this sense of the word 
protection; or that the genitive, de- 
pending on aAxyv, as I have already 
endeavoured to shew, ever means 
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the receiver of the protection. 7'o 
take to yourselves in the way of ap- 
propriation, is a perfectly distinct 
meaning from that of taking upon 
you, which latter meaning appears 
to me to be quite foreign to rovet- 
o6a. Upon the whole, then, the 
mode of construing this form of 
speech, zo. p. a., adopted by all 
the critics, not only appears to me 
to be utterly indefensible upon any 
principles of sound criticism, but 
does not, I think, agree so well 
with the facts of the case, as that 
which I have here suggested. The 
Athenians would not procure a sa- 
viour in CEdipus by defending him 
against Creon, except they gave him 
a burial-place in the place predicted. 
CEdipus took every opportunity of 
alluding to this; he had travelled 
to Athens for this purpose, he had 
prayed to the Goddesses to grant 
it to him, he had earnestly request- 
ed Theseus to be sent for that he 
might speak to him about it and 
negotiate the matter. It is the 
coloured thread which runs through 


the whole contexture of the Play, 
and terminates in its grand cata- 
strophe. 

467. Two MSS. of inferior au- 
thority have xaréoreyas, which is 
an evident mistake. All the rest 
xatéotivas or Karéorewas. The 
Scholiast gives also as a various 
reading xaracrepov, but rightly ob- 
serves, av O€ ypapyrat Karécreupas, 
olov xareBatevoas. 3 Kal mOavure- 
pov. Ot avro yap rovTo KeAevovow 
avT@ xabaiperGar, ore eis aBarov ére- 
Bn rorov, Tov tepod trav cEepvov. 
Dind. and Wund. xatacrepov. It 
has been thought by them that the 
compound xaréoreuas is nowhere 
else found, but Schneidewin has 
set that matter at rest, by quotin 
Demetr. de Hloc. 102: otay tay va- 
xwOov—rrogat katacreiBovow. The 
internal evidence is all in favour of 
this word, not only for the reason 
assigned by the Scholiast, but be- 
cause xatracreyov introduces only 
one particular thing belonging to 
the expiation, which is afterwards 
mentioned again in its proper place, - 
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v. 483. ‘Recte se habere videtur 
karéoreupas, licet aoristum éoreufa 
alibi non repererim.” lms. 

475. All the MSS. olos veapas. 
Various have been the corrections 
of the metre by the critics, as 
VEwpov, vEewpous, vEewpas, vEewpel, vEo- 
yvijs, veadXovs, and olds ye veapas, 
the second syllable in veapas being 
short. Most critics have taken the 
conjecture of Canterus, veovrox, the 
MS. readings being veordxw, or ovv 
veoroxw, Or olomoKy, OY olveoTroKy, 
all of which are unsatisfactory. 
I have therefore taken the same 
conjecture as others, not because 
I believe it to be the genuine word, 
but because I can see no better. I 
have some doubt however whether 
it can properly bear the meaning 
which the critics here ascribe to it, 
newly shorn; for all the compounds 
of zoxos predicate something of 
wool: apdiroxos, having wool on 
both sides; émuroxos, covered with 
wool, evroxos, abounding in wool; 
droxos, without wool; and so eéipo- 
moos, olordxos. With regard to 
azroxos, Liddell and Scott say: “‘with- 
out wool: not shorn, Suid.” The 
latter meaning requires to be pro- 
ved by a reference, and if it can be 
proved, then perhaps vedvroxos may 
mean, newly shorn, but judging 
from analogy, its proper meaning 
seems to be, that which has new 
wool. 

All the MSS. Badwy, except B. 
T.V. AaBov. Herm., Brunck, Dind. 
and others Badwy. Deederlin sup- 
ports the reading Badwuy by a refer- 
ence to Pind. Pyth.v111.80, ‘AAKpava. 
otepavowt BadlAw. The high-flown 
metaphorical language of Pindar 
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in that place can hardly justify its 
use here in the sense of encircling. 
Besides, épeyov must be here under- 
stood to make the sentence com- 
plete, and then Badwy is miserable 
tautology, being a weaker word to 
express the same thing. I have 
no doubt that it is a mistake for 
AaBuv, \aBw being used just before. 
Liddell and Scott however most 
strangely support the MS. read- 
ing, by informing us of the s 

fact, if it be possible to believe it, 
that this participle Badwy some- 
times means exactly the same as 
AaBuv. “6. Badrwy is sometimes 
added like AaBuy or éywy, at the 
end of a sentence almost expletive, 
with, Soph. @.C. 475.” I suppose 
they mean to say, that Baduy may 
in such cases be literally construed 
like AaBuv, having recewed or taken, 
and therefore that this meaning 
may be changed in an English sen- 
tence for the possessive preposition 
with. If they do not mean this, 
I cannot tell what they mean. 
They are wrong in saying that 
AaBwv or éxwv may be rendered 
with, when they may be considered 
as expletives. It is only when 
they are clearly not expletives, but 
form a 2 of the sen- 
tence, that they can be translated, 
with. A few references will shew 
this. The first is this very passage, 
Whether we take Baduy or AaBuyv, 
it is impossible to render it, as they 
say, with, In what part of the 
sentence shall we place this little 
expletive, in addition to the with, 
which is already there, and belongs 
of right to the dative instrumental ? 
Again, in @. 7. 641, 9 xretyan 
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AaBev, how is it possible to render 
AaBuv by the preposition with ? So 
in all cases where this participle 
does not form a necessary part of 
the sentence, where the grammati- 
cal construction of the sentence 
would not be destroyed by its 
withdrawal, and therefore some 
persons might consider it as almost 
expletive, it is impossible to render 
it, with. Where it forms a neces- 
sary part of the sentence, and 
therefore cannot be considered as 
expletive, as in 7'rach. 259, otparov 
AaBuv éxaxroy épyerat wodtv, some 
persons may loosely translate it, 
“‘he goes to the city with a foreign 
army, instead of, having taken a 
foreign army—but with hardly ex- 
presses the same thing as having 
taken. eywv having a foreign army 
is the same as with, but not AaBuv. 

Most persons are inclined to 
consider this word AaBwy as almost 
expletive. ‘AaBuy, nearly redun- 
dant, having first taken wt.” Mitchell. 
So it appears to be if construed 
literally in this manner; for how 
could CEdipus or his substitute 
crown the bowls with wool, with- 
out first taking it in his hands? 
I am slow to believe this of Sopho- 
cles. I am unwilling to pay him 
such a bad compliment, as to think 
that AaBuy does not form a proper 
complement to the sentence. I 
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cannot think that he would put it 
at the end of the verse, merely for 
the purpose of completing the verse, 
if it did not add something material 
to the completeness of the sense. 
In the previous context, CEdipus is 
directed to bring sacred libations 
from the ever-flowing fountain, 
taking them up in holy hands. 
CEdipus then says: “ When I shall 
have taken (orav AdBw) the pure 
libation, that is to say, when I 
shall have brought or fetched it 
from the fountain, what am I to 
do next?’ The Chorus replies: 
“There are bowls, crown them :” 
that is to say, they are standing 
there already, you will not have to 
fetch them. Schneidewin rightly 
observes: “The earthen vessels 
must be conceived as standing 
ready for use, under the care of 
a servant of the temple.” After 
(Edipus has asked with what he is 
to crown them, the Chorus replies : 
“With the newly shorn wool of a 
young sheep—a/fier you have fetched 
w for that purpose.” The Chorus 
intimates to him that the wool 
must be brought thither by himself 
in holy or washed hands, as the 
libations from the fountain. If 
this explanation be the right one, 
AaBwy I think is far from being 
redundant. 
483. é€ apdow yepow. This is 
II 
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another instance of the particula- 
rity of the directions for the per- 
formance of the ceremony of ablu- 
tion, that the things required for 
it should be taken up by the per- 
former of it in a reverential man- 
ner. (E&dipus, with a deep sense 
of their importance, answers as 


at v. 485. See the foregoing 
note. 
487. “owrnptov. Significatione 


passiva dictum pro owv.”  Dind. 
Most of the critics seem to have 
come to this conclusion, or hesitate 
about the matter. Hermann ad- 
duces two instances of the supposed 
use of this word owryptos in a pas- 
Bive sense. “Esch. Ag. 655: {cory 
piwv Sé rpayparwv evdyyedov 7 mKovTa. 
Choeph. 2 34: Saxputos éAmis o7ép- 
paros owrnptov : but in both those 
passages it is, I think, used active- 
ly, as it always appears to be. This 
is the case, it seems, with all the 
verbal adjectives terminating in 
~THpLos, a8 Avrnptos, Bederypwos, jwav- 
orypios, évouTyptos, KnAyrTyptos, Bov- 
Aeuryptos, Secxtrypros, SnAnTYptos, Spa- 
ornptos, &c. They all express a 
fitness for the action which the 
corresponding verb expresses. It 
is thought by some critics that in 
Trach. 554 the adjective Avrypiov 
is used passively, but Liddell and 
Scott rightly explain it in an active 
sense, as governing the case to which 
it 1s joined. In Adsch. Pers. 732, 
yepupay yaiv dvoty Ceverypiay, the 
adjective is also active, though 
Musgrave persuaded himself that 
. it was passive. 

It is objected to the taking of 


cwrypiov actively, that the active 
sense is foreign to the petition. 
First, it should be‘ considered 
that the Chorus had just before 
spoken of him as a saviour, and 
appeared inclined, after what he 
had said to them, to magnify his 
importance to the state. Also in 
the same passage, where Ciédipus 
promises to become a saviour, the 
Eumenides have the epithet 8&y- 
provxos applied to them. They 
were themselves looked upon as 
guardians and protectresses of the 
city, and on this account it by no 
means seems to be foreign to a pe- 
tition, presented to them, praying 
them to receive one who would unite 
with them in giving safety and pro- 
sperity to the city. The story of 
his burial-place within the precincts 
of their grove seems to have been 
framed on this account, for if their 
disposition towards the city accord- 
ed with their name, HLumenides, 
this was a good reason why they 
should receive him, é£ evxevwv orép- 
vwv, and why he who would have 
the same benevolent disposition to 
the city should there make his exit, 
or have his burial-place. When 
Cédipus offered a similar petition 
at v. 44, he did not pray to be re- 
ceived safe, but simply to be re- 
ceived propitiously ; for if he were 
so received, his safety would follow 
as a matter of course. Having 
made his exit out of the world in 
that place after a supernatural 
manner, he would for ever be out 
of the power of his enemies with- 
out the protecting aid of the Eu- 
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menides. owrypiov, in a passive 
sense, adds nothing more to the 
sentence than it would convey with- 
out it. 

In Eurip. Heracl. 1032, wore 
cwrypos, it is said that similar 
things had been predicted by an 
ancient oracle of Apollo, concern- 
ing the burial-place of Eurystheus, 
to those which had been predicted 
concerning that of CEdipus. There 
is no question, then, that cwrjpvos is 
a rightly applied epithet, abstract- 
edly considered; and also there is 
some ground for saying that, in re- 
gard to the petition, it is not so 
foreign to it as at first sight it 
might appear. roy ixéryv cur. the 
safety-giving supplicant. 

488. A.R. 7+. All the other 
MSS. y. All the critics 7’. No- 
thing is more common than ye at- 
tached to the pers. pron. ov or éyw. 
v. 648 infra, ei coi y. 981, cov y’. 
1191,0€y. Also El. 394, 519, 631, 
and in a multitude of other places. 
See note on v. 821. 

494. All the MSS. attribute 
this verse to Ismene. Turnebus 
also, in the text of his edition, gives 
it to Ismene, but in the appendix 
jointly to Ismene and Antigone, 
He could hardly mean that the 
same verse was intended to be spo- 
ken by both. What he probably 
meant was, that it was spoken by 
one of them in the name of both, 


There is no reason, then, to infer 
from this, that he meant to attri- 
bute the verse in the appendix to 
any other, as the actual speaker of 
it, than the one to whom he had 
attributed it in the text. This ap- 
parent difference between the text 
and the appendix, where the ap- 
pendix however does not contradict 
the text, the critics have laid hold 
of, as a most significant fact, and 
being always ready to entertain 
“a prejudice in favour of a doubt,” 
they have attributed the verse to 
Antigone. Brunck, Erf., Dind., 
Wund., Schneide., Mitch. and many 
others have so done, but without 
assigning any other cause for 80 
doing than the bare fact that Tur- 
nebus in his appendix attributed 
the verse to both the daughters of 
(Edipus. Herm. and Elms. have 
followed the MSS. ‘Nihil caussse 
cur cum cetera in hac scena ab Is- 
mena pronuncietur, hec sint An- 
tigon verba.” Herm. From the 
time that Ismene appeared on the 
stage, she and not her sister was 
the speaker, and as soon as (Edipus 
had spoken in answer to this verse, 
it is Ismene who again speaks, It 
is she who offers to execute his di- 
rections, and goes away to do so. 
That sceptical propensity which is 
inclined to accept the weakest evi- 
dence, when that evidence tends to 
discredit the common belief, how. 
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ever well-established it be on uni- 
versal testimony and in the reason 
of things, has alone induced the 
German critics to make this unim- 
portant alteration. There is, then, 
good reason to infer, that if all the 
MSS. had assigned this verse to 
Antigone, and the text of Turne- 
bus also had joined with them in 
80 assigning it, the appendix re- 
maining the same as it is at pre- 
sent, the critics would instantly 
have laid hold of the discrepancy 
between the text and the appendix, 
and have assigned the verse to Is- 
mene. In such a case they would 
have been quick enough to perceive 
that the internal evidence was on 
their side. That is to say, there is 
good reason to infer, that to which- 
soever of the two, Antigone or Is- 
mene, all the MSS. and the text of 
Turnebus might have assigned this 
verse, the critics for that very rea- 
son would have assigned it to the 
other. 

496. All the MSS. p76. Al- 
most all the critics, Dind., Wund., 
Schneide. and others, have adopted 
Elmsley’s correction, yd, on the 
ground that w7—pyre is not found 
in tragic writers. This may be 
true, but the present case is, I think, 
an exception. The reason for my 
thinking so, whether it be consi- 
dered to have any force in it or 
otherwise, shall here be stated. I 
believe that SvvacOa: was intended 
to be the most emphatic word of 
the sentence. (édipus mentions 
two evils which prevented him from 
performing the ceremony himself, 
one of which was his utter inability 
to perform it by reason of his ex- 


treme weakness. That it was in- 
tended to be used emphatically may 
be inferred from its standing alone 
without any infinitive depending 
upon it, except one which must be 
supplied by the mind from the 
sense of the preceding context. So 
in a litera] English translation, “I 
fail in not being able, and in not 
seeing,” we could hardly use the 
expression “not being able,” with- 
out using it emphatically. It is 
much the same as saying, “I fail 
not only in not seeing, but even in 
not being able.” That is to say, 
Independently of my want of sight, 
there is another even greater ob- 
stacle, an insuperable one, I am 
positively not able to do it. I be- 
lieve, in the case of pn—pyde, it 
will be found that the clause com- 
mencing with pydé is never the 
weaker or less emphatic clause, but 
if the one be more emphatic than 
the other, that one is sure to com- 
mence with p7de, which then should 
be rendered nor even. CG. T. 816: 
@ py gov Eeore pnd dordv rd, 
Sopors SéxerOar, pndd mrpordhwveiv 
Tid, 210 supra: py p avéepy—p 

eLeraoys. An. 28: to py Tadw Ka- 
Avpat pdt Kwxical rwa, Eurip. 
Hipp. 1028: viv 8 dpxuv co Ziva 
kat médov XOovos opvupe TOV COV [7p 
mo0 awac0ar ydapwv, pnd av Oed7- 
cat, pnd av évvorav AaBeiv. If the 
least emphasis be laid on opav by 
reason of 47d, it would appear as 
if his loss of sight were a greater 
impediment to his performing the 
ceremony himself than an absolute 
impossibility. The correction, p75, 
at v. 1777, seems however to be 


necessary. 
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499. All the MSS. and theSchol. 
éxreivovocay. All modern editors 
have written éxrivovoay. ‘“Recte 
procul dubio reposuit Canterus 
éxrivovoay.” Reisk. “ Omnino le- 
gendum cum Cantero éxrivovcay.” 
Musgr. “Sic omnino legendum.” 
Brunck. ‘‘Certatim probata a vi- 
ris doctis Canteri emendatio, éx- 
tivovcav.” Herm. After all these 
energetic expressions of approval, 
W under, Schneidewin, Mitchell and 
others have not thought it needful 
to inform their readers that the 
new word which they have insert- 
ed into the text is a mere conjec- 
ture, and that in all the MSS. there 
is another word which is quite 
different from it in respect of its 
meaning. In their opinion this 
fact was of no consequence, and the 
conjecture was so certainly right 
that the MS. reading was not 
worth mentioning. There is a great 
want of fulness in modern 
critics for the authority of antiqui- 
ty, and hence arises that want of 
patient investigation which is some- 
times required. Having proceeded 
in the writing of these notes with 
a different feeling, I still clung to 
the MS. reading, though I could 
not for a long time make any intel- 
ligible sense of it, and had never 
met with any explanation of it 
which was in the least degree satis- 
factory. The explanation which I 
now venture to give of this rejected 
word, and of the passage in which 
it occurs, after viewing the passage 
in connexion with its preceding 
context, is as follows: “ For I think 
that one soul, though it will have 
to lengthen out the performance of 
these things, will be as good as ten 
thousand, if it be present with a 


good feeling.” It is to be observed 
that the several rites and ceremo- 
nies, specified with so much parti- 
cularity in the preceding context, 
would necessarily be lengthened out 
in their performance, if only one 
person were engaged in them, and 
had to go and fetch all the things 
that were required, and to offer 
them one after the other; whereas, 
if several persons were engaged at 
one and the same time, in provid- 
ing the required offerings, and in 
performing the enjoined ceremo- 
nies, the time of performance would 
be much shortened. We are apt 
to forget the difference of clearness 
between a written and a spoken 
sentence, and to lose sight of the 
fact that sometimes there is an em- 
phatic word in it. évreivovoay, in 
the present case, is an emphatic 
word, and if only a slight emphasis 
be laid on it, and the pronunciation 
of it be drawn out, the meaning 
of it becomes plain. An emphatic 
word gives force to a sentence, ex- 
hibits in striking contrast things 
which differ, and infuses into ita 
life and spirit which is always more 
or less agreeable. éxrivovoay re- 
quires no emphasis. In admitting 
this word into the text, the critics 
have proceeded upon their usual 
plan, of assuming it to be the right 
word, without the slightest attempt 
to establish the proof of it, by shew- 
ing a similar use of it in similar 
cases. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that the verb rivw, or any of 
its compounds, is ever used by any 
Greek writer to signify the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, 
or the offering up of sacrifices. Of 
course it is hardly possible to prove 
a negative, yet surely the onus pro- 
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bandit, of shewing that it is rightly 
applied to such things, lies on those 
who so apply it. The habit of 
thought in the Greek mind never 
seems to have led to the idea that 
the sacrifices or offerings made to 
their deities were of the nature of a 
debt which they had to pay. Even 
in the holy Scriptures such an idea 
is never expressed in’ regard to sa- 
crifices or offerings, with the single 
exception of the payment of a vow 
where the person who had made 
the vow had thereby contracted a 
debt of obligation. In those few 
places in the English N. T. where 
&@ person is spoken of as paying 
tithes, 1t is simply a mistranslation, 
for the Greek word expresses no 
such idea. The verb éxrivw occurs 
only once in Sophocles, dn. 856; 
but there it means the paying the 
penalty of punishment. It occurs 
also in a few places in AUschylus 
and Euripides, but always in the 


sense either of paying the penalty 
Jor a crime committed, or requiting 
a benefit. The new use which this 
word is put to in @.C. 449 is, to 
say the least of it, very unsatisfac- 
tory. 
In the case of a difficulty as to 
the right interpretation of a pas- 
sage, it is well sometimes to ex- 
amine a strictly literal translation, 
to see what possible meaning it can 
bear. “There can be no question 
but that p. yuyyv tad éx. is lite- 
rally, “one soul lengthening out 
these things.” When what has al- 
ready been said about the difference 
of time between the performance 
of them by a number of persons, or 
by one person only, is duly consi- 
dered, what can “the lengthening 
out of these things” be, but “the 
lengthening out the tume of perform- 
ing them?” 

502. T.V.y ave. The other 
MSS. & avev. 
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Tas oas. wemovO Epy’ avaidn. 


516. All the MSS. rérov6’ épy’. 
Almost all the critics have ejected 
either rérovf or épy,, for the sake 
of metre and metre only. Not one 
of them has pretended to find fault 
with the sentence for any other 
thing. Bothe, Dind.,Wund., Mitch. 
and others have written érov. 
Reis., Herm., Schneide. and others, 
a wérovO avaidy. Martinus rézov’. 
No one could possibly have under- 
stood what this last correction zérov’ 
or wérova might mean, unless Mar- 
tinus himself had explained it. 
“Ne per hospitium te oro resus- 
cites impudica ista facinora que 
tempore jam concocta sunt et lenita.” 
With respect to zézov it is a form 
of address expressive of familiarity 
and endearment, frequently found 
in Homer, but which seems to have 
gone out of use before the time of 
Sophocles. For the sake of this 
obsolete word, wérov@’ is ejected, 
and thus Cidipus is made to speak 
of his shameful deeds without vin- 
dicating his innocence. This is no 
improvement. It was never thought 
to be any improvement in any other 
way than as correcting the metre. 

The other correction, a wérovd 
avaidy, is better in that it retains 
arérovG, but worse in that it rejects 
épy. There are several objections 
to this last correction. 

1st. The use of the neuter plu- 
ral adjective in the place of a noun 
substantive. This is much less 
frequent than persons are apt to 
imagine. It is a style of writing 
which Sophocles does not easily 
fall into, and without a cause. He 
never would have done so in such 
a case as the present, where a mere 


adjective is not only invested with 
all the dignity and importance of 
@ noun substantive, but is made 
the subject of the sentence. There 
are a few adjectives which have 
the privilege of being used as sub- 
stantives in the neuter plural. 
xaxa is one of these, which is often 
accompanied with an adjective as 
an epithet to it. But with respect 
to adjectives in general they are 
very rarely indeed so used except 
when several are used together, 
and even then they are not followed 
by the rel. pron.a. G. 7. 301, 790. 
An. 667. 

2nd. Thesyntax. The instances 
of such an inverted order, where 
theantecedent follows the rel. pron., 
are very rare. W. C. 56, 990, El. 
1040. Unless there be some par- 
ticular reason to justify it, as I 
think there is in the places just 
referred to, it is a strained and 
affected manner of writing. 

3rd. The tense. I think it 
ought to be azafov as at v. 361, Vv. 
1196. The first and second aorist 
tenses are commonly used after the 
rel. pron., but the preterperfect is, 
I think, used after the rel. pron. 
only to express an action which is 
just completed, or the effects of 


which remain. 7. 1078, 1150. 
Phil. 632, 831. G@. C. 52, 892. 
Lachmann wrote tas ods. malov 


épy avaidy. which is just the op- 
posite fault. 

4th. The sense. In the MSS. 
it is, “Do not lay it open,” that 
is, the pain and grief which I have 
endured, adyydovos being referred 
to. I think this is better than 
“do not lay open the shameful 
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things which I have suffered,” for 
that was his business to do. 

5th. The force and effectiveness 
of the sentence. This objection is 
that which occurred to my own 
mind first, and is I think the most 
obvious. Any one, I should ima- 
gine, of the least taste or judgment 
in matters of this kind must see at 
a glance, that the break in the sen- 
tence, without a copula to join 
the two parts of it, as in the MSS., 
is much more forcible and effective 
and is expressive of deeper feeling 
on the part of the speaker, than 
the one continued sentence into 
which the critics have diluted it. 
apos fev. Tt. o. comes with force at 
the end of the first part, then after 
a pause follows a confession of the 
enormity of his deeds which he 
had ignorantly committed. In the 
corrected sentence every word is 
subordinated to what must be ne- 
cessarily considered its emphatic 
word, avaidy, although it be no- 
thing more than the poor weak 
shadowy representative of a noun 
substantive. It is the misfortune 
of the critics, the ill fate that ever 
attends them, that wherever they 
correct the sentence for metre 
only, they are sure to injure it 
in some other way, and not un- 
frequently to make a miserable 


botch of it. See note on v. 151, 
where the metre of the MSS. is 
defended. 

521. All the MSS. dxw. All 
the critics have rejected it for the 
sake of metre, Elmsley alone ex- 
cepted. If facts are allowed to 
have any weight in this matter, 
this kind of metre is, I think, pro- 
ved to be correct in note on v. 151, 
by many similar instances there 
adduced. Hermann, who goes upon 
a certain theory of his own, con- 
demns each one of those instances, 
as he comes to them, as if each 
were the only one of the kind he 
had ever met with, and does not 
seem to be aware that he had ever 
met with any other, than the one 
on which he happens at the time 
to be pronouncing judgment. Hav- 
ing pronounced judgment upon this 
word axwy, “quum certissimo metri 
indicio axwy corruptum sit, &c.” 
Herm., he thereupon relegated it 
in disgrace to the bottom of the 
page, and set up avwy in its place. 
He also considered the metre of 
the following verse to be incorrect, 
and finally wrote : 1VEYKOV, dvav 
peev, Oeds iorw, tovTwv éFednTov ov- 
dé. All other critics seem to 
have left the metre of the follow- 
ing verse untouched. No one 
therefore has accepted any part 
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of his correction. As then they 
think that he has been mistaken 
about the metre in the one case, 
perhaps also upon further ex- 
amination they may think that 
he has been mistaken in the 
other. Having prejudged the sen- 
tence to be corrupt by the most 
certain evidence of metre, he yet 
was not satisfied without léoking 
about for some other kind of evi- 
dence to support it—and thus it 
was that he found, as he thought, 
something to find fault with. 
“Verba illa, rovrwy 5 avOaiperov 
ovdey, plane inepta sunt, quia idem 
eidem opponunt, non secus ac si 
dicas, axwy piv, ovy éxuwv 5é.” Herm. 
His notions of what makes a pro- 
per antithesis are somewhat pecu- 
liar, when the metre interferes with 
his judgment, as may be seen in 
note on v.172. The form of words 
in the final clause is so entirely 
different from that to which it is 
opposed, that it fully justifies the 
response of d¢ to pev. So all the 
other critics seem to have thought, 
for they have all retained the final 
clause untouched, though condemn- 
ed by him as, “‘verba plane inepta.” 
Even if the form of words had been 
that to which he compares it, the 
two clauses might have been rightly 
opposed to each other. Eunip. 
Phen. 630: ovx éxwv yap 7AGor, 
axuv 5 éeeAavvopa xPovos. Schnei- 
dewin has restored the old correc- 
tion of Martinus, qveyx’ aéxwv, a 
correction which is more tolerable 
than any of the others, although it 
is justly condemned by Herm. and 
Elms., on account of the change of 
tense. Schneidewin quotes Pind. 
Pyth. 1. 26; Aisch. Choeph. 407 ; 
Prom. V. 197; Supp. 206, 215; 
Earip. Med. 1252; @. 7. 133. The 


number of references which he 
makes testifies his desire of justify- 
ing the change of tense ; but what 
do these references prove, when not 
one out of the whole number fur- 
nishes a similar instance of it? 
Euripides frequently repeats a word, 
but with respect to a verb thus re- 
peated, it is invariably in the same 
tense. But of all the absurd emen- 
dations which have found their 
way into this play, that which was 
invented by Bothe is the most 
remarkable, yveyxov éxwv. Dind., 
Wund., Mitch., and others have 
adopted it, and thus it has become 
the most approved text. Bothe 
supposes CEidipus in this correction 
to make use of a quibble: “ Est 
enim oxymorum, quod neque in- 
sanus neque ebrius et patrem occi- 
disset et cum matre concubuisset.” 
Bothe. It is difficult to see in what 
the quibble consists, for he does 
not say, I willingly committed cer- 
tain acts, which turned out most 
unfortunately, but I willingly 
brought the calamity itself, which 
resulted from certain acts of mine, 
and yet nothing of this was my own 
choice. According to such silly 
senseless talk, a man who willingly 
fired off a gun intending to shoot 
some wild animal, but shot his 
friend by accident, might be said 
to have willingly brought or occa- 
sioned the fatal accident which he 
never dreamed of. What should 
we think of a man, who after such 
an unlooked-for result of an action, 
intended for quite another purpose, 
should when questioned about it, 
take a solemn oath and sav—I de- 
clare to God that I willingly brought 
this calamity and yet nothing of it 
was according to my will? Ifthere 
were any quibble in the words, 
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which I cannot see, who could pos- 
sibly think of quibbling upon words 
upon such a sad occasion, with a 
solemn appeal to God that the 
words were true, when the two 
parts of the sentence contradicted 
each other? &dipus so spoke of 
his deeds, because, says Bothe, he 
was at the time of their commission 
neither mad nor drunk; but I 
think that we may rather come to 
the conclusion, that any man who 
could speak of such things in such 
a& manner must be either mad or 
drunk. Dindorf makes a lame apo- 
logy for this silly speech in which 
there is neither sense nor wit. 
“ Quum addat, rovrwy 5 avOaiperov 
ovdey, quid aliud dicit quam quod 
tribus verbis enunciavit Euripides 


in Iphig. Taur. 512: ovx éxwv 
é&dv?” Dind. It is surprising 


that he should suppose for a mo- 
ment that there was the slightest 
similarity between the two cases. 
Orestes was describing the state of 
his mind as being influenced at the 
same time by two opposite inclina- 
tions. So it is with respect to his 
other reference, J/. Iv. 43. Cidipus 
was not influenced by two opposite 
inclinations, nor could he be said 
to have exercised any act of voli- 
tion at all about that of which he 
was wholly ignorant. 

With regard to the scope and 
meaning of the MS. reading, it is 
unnecessary to waste words in de- 
fence of it, for it never would have 
been meddled with, but for metre’s 
sake. Even Hermann candidly 
confessed that it was in every other 
respect the most proper word that 
could_be used. ‘‘Quum illud dici 
debeaf, quod verbo isto axwy, si id 
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metro conveniret, recte esset indi- 
catum : etc.” Herm. dxwv is the 
emphatic word of the whole sen- 
tence. It is an earnest assevera- 
tion by C&dipus of his innocence, 
enforced by a solemn appeal to God 
for the truth of it. Common sense 
is quite enough to decide this mat- 
ter, and to inform every one, who 
brings a particle of that useful 
commodity to the consideration of 
it, that the sole reason why Ckdi- 
pus so vehemently declares himself 
to have been the unwilling author 
of the calamities which had befallen 
him and his, was to vindicate his 
innocence ; V. 964 infra: Evpopas 
—ds eye rédas Ff qveyKkov axwv: Gents 
yap nv ovrw pidrov. These observa- 
tions would not have been extended 
to so great a length, but for the 
authority of Dindorf’s text, and the 
astonishing fact that such a correc- 
tion should ever have been received. 
Otherwise the brief notice which 
Elmsley bestowed on it would 
have been sufficient: ‘ Absurda 
est Bothii scriptura, éxwv, quam 
silentio preeteriit Reisigius.” Elms. 
525. Lb. ye evvg. All the other 
MSS. pév evvg. All the MSS. and 
the Schol. pis. Concerning the 
Lb. MS. Dindorf writes thus: 
“Mendosissimus et passim inter- 
polatus temerariis librarii conjec- 
turis.” Elmsley’s opinion of it is 
the same: “Recens est et mendo- 
sissimus, necnon a librario profec- 
tus, qui conjecturas suas in textum 
admittere non dubitaret.” All the 
critics have adopted the Lb. read- 
ing,  evvg, or » év evvg, and have 
interpolated their own conjecture, 
(pw. If iSpus be retained, the an- 
swering clause to pey easily sug- 
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gesta itself. “The state all uncon- 
scious bound me in what was indeed 
an evil and accursed union, dwt in- 
tended it far otherwise.” But if 
tps be changed to iSpy, pév be- 
comes useless. Thus one correction 
has led to another. It is to be not- 
ed that the principal subject of the 
sentence is the State, and therefore 
it was proper for (idipus to shew 
what part the State had taken in 
the matter, and to exculpate it 
from having consciously done him 
an injury. It was quite needless 
in Ckdipus to declare again what 
he had in effect declared so much 
more emphatically in the preceding 
sentence. : 

530. * Post éuov aliquid exci- 
disse ostendit stropha.’ evs. Her- 
mannus, é€€ gov ye. Bothius, é 
éueto. Reisigius addit dev. Ex- 
cidit fortasse pé&y; sequitur enim 

is Svo0 8 ara.” Elms. Dind., 
Wund., and Schneidewin have fol- 
lowed the judgment of Elmsley in 
this matter. 


534, §- All the MSS. eio’ or 
ciciy, and re xai. These two verses 
534, 535, are attributed to the 
Chorus by all the MSS. Reisigius 
wrote gait ap ic’. Hermann wrote 
the lines thus : 

. XO. abra: yap axoyovot reai ; 


atpop. 2. 


Ol. xowai ye warpos adeAqeai. 
Dind., Wund., and many others 
have adopted this innovation. 
Schneidewin thus : 

XO. cai 7 dp elo’ arcyovol te xai— 
OI. xowai ye ratpos adedqeai. 

Thus the two lines are divided be- 
tween the Chorus and Cédipus in 
all the most approved editions of 
this play. One would be inclined 
to infer from this that the critics 
must have seen good internal evi- 
dence for this division of the sen- 
tence, and expect to find the rea- 
sons for it distinctly stated ; but 
there is nothing of the kind. They 
have followed each other in this 
matter in silence, and some of them 
do not even so much as tell us in 
their notes that the MSS. attribute 
both the verses to the Chorus. It 
is to be observed that Gidipus had 
just before most distinctly declared 
that his daughters were born from 
the same mother as himself—upon 
which the Chorus in great amaze- 
ment asks if it be really true—re- 
peating in an interrogative form 
the astounding statement which 
they had just heard from his own 
lips. This is perfectly natural for 
persons to do who have just heard 
some astounding fact. Hermann 
makes the Chorus to ask the simple 
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question, “Are these your daugh- 
ters?’ when they knew this from 
the very beginning, when it was 
never made any secret of, when 
(Edipus had addressed them as 
such in their presence and they his 
daughters had continually called 
him father—arep, when even the 
Chorus themselves had always ad- 
dressed them as the daughters of 
(Edipus. Thus the Chorus in this 
simple question make not the slight- 
est allusion to that which C&dipus 
had just told them respecting his 
daughters, that they were born of 
the same mother as himself; and 
that only which they knew from 
the first is mentioned, ‘“‘Are these 
your daughters?’ But Hermann 
tells us that it would have been 
exceedingly immodest for the Cho- 
rus to have said that which he at- 
tributes to Gidipus. “At inquiat 
aliquis, cur dicat Chorus, heccine 
agitur filie sunt tue? quum ei de 
ea re satis constet? nempe non illa 
nescientis, sed stupentis interroga- 
tio est, que vim habet exclamatio- 
nis, qua modeste et pudenter illud 
ipsum continetur, quod in vulgata 
Scriptura, qu etiam sequentem 
versum choro tribuit, inverecun- 
dissime diceretur et stolidissime.” 
Herm. When he wrote this note, 
he must have quite overlooked the 
fact, that the Chorus had just be- 
fore spoken of the incest which 
(Edipus had committed, in terms 
which according to his ideas must 
be considered as a violation of all 
decency and modesty, v.527. The 
remark which Hermann makes, 
‘non illa nescientis, sed stupentis 
interrogatio est,” is quite true of 
the whole question, which the MSS. 
attribute to the Chorus; but is not 
true of that part of it, which con- 
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tains not the slightest allusion to 
the disgraceful and horrid fact 
which they had just heard. No- 
thing but the authority of Her- 
mann’s great name could have 
given vogue to such an emenda- 
tion, which has become for a time 
the fashionable text. Sechneide- 
win’s alteration is not quite so bad, 
yet is quite bad enough. He has 
cut the sentence in two, just where 
there was a double knot (i e. re xai) 
totie the two parts of it fast together, 
leaving the double knot at the end 
of the first part to shew the naugh- 
ty work he has done. Thus the 
Chorus is represented as interrupt- 
ed by C&dipus in the utterance of 
the thought which they wished to 
express, and which can only be ex- 
pressed by the whole sentence; and 
Cidipus is made to say the same 
thing over again which he had just 
said before. Céidipus had just be- 
fore most distinctly said, parpos 
Kowas améBAacroy wdivos, upon 
which the Chorus having heard 
from his own lips the horrid fact, 
repeat the thing, interrogatively, 
not for further information, but as 
a natural way of expressing their 
astonishment, “What, do you 
really say, that these are your 
daughters, and at the same time 
the sisters also of their own father, 
even ofonecommon blood?” Wecan 
easily conceive the dramatic effect 
which the amazement expressed by 
the Chorus would produce, if well 
acted out ; whereas nothing can be 
more tame and flat, than for Cddi- 
pus himself to say the same thing 
twice over. Surely the critics 
could not think this an improve- 
ment. I believe that they never 
did think so, and that they never 
thought about that matter at all. 
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What they thought about was a 
very different thing. They divided 
the two verses between the Chorus 
and Cédipus, for no other reason 
than that the speakers in the 
strophe and the antistrophe should 
exactly correspond. Having at- 
tained this object, they thought of 
nothing else, and were quite satis- 
fied with what they had done. 
Mitchell indeed thinks it an im- 
provement, because he says it 
makes the dialogue so: “vif the 
Chorus starting the text, and (ide 
pus immediately supplying the con- 
text.” This might be a merit in 
a brilliant comic scene, but nothing 
could be more out of place here, 
especially on the part of C&dipus, 
who had expressed a strong feeling 
of reluctance to speak on the sub- 
ject of his incest at all, and instead 
of eagerly catching the words out 
of the mouth of the Chorus, to tell 
the same thing over again, should 
rather be seen maintaining that 
solemn silence interrupted only by 
sighs and exclamations of grief, 
which would best give expression 
to the feelings of shame with which 
he had approached this most pain- 
ful subject. 
636. All the critics have dis- 
the parts thus: XO. lw. 
Ol. io djra prpiwy y émitpodpai 
xaxav. XO. érafes, except Brunck, 
who writes thus: OI. iv. XO. iw 
Snra. pupiov y émiotpodas Kaxwv 
éxaQes; and Elmsley, who writes 
thus: OL iw. XO. iv djra pupiwv y 
éxiorpopai xaxwv érafes. Brunck, 
speaking, as it appears to me, of the 
words pupiow y éx. x., says, “In 
nullo codice persona huic versul 
prefixa conspicitur.” From this I 


infer that in the MSS, the name of 


the speaker is prefixed to the two 
exclamations, and that it is there 
written, OI. id. XO. is Sfra, inas- 
much as all the critics bear the 
same testimony: “ vulgo, Ol. iw. 
XO. iw Siro. OF. pupiwv y' éx. x.” 
With respect to those who ascribe 
iw djra to Cidipus, it is to be ob- 
served that they have been obliged 
to do so contrary to the MSS. by 
reason of their having divided the 
two preceding verses between two 
speakers, and having given the lat- 
ter verse to (Hdipus; yet the in- 
ternal evidence is, I think, here 
also, as it is in the case of the two 
preceding verses, in favour of the 
MSS., for it was the part of the 
Chorus to utter the responsive 
assent, iw djra, in token of their 
sympathy. Ausch. Pers. 104: HE. 
iwa dy kar aorv. XO. iwa dra, val, 
vat. Kurip. road. 1238: EK. ol- 
pot po. XO. otpoe d7ra. 

Notwithstanding that all the cri- 
tics except Brunck have joined iw 
dyra to pupiwy y érurtpopal Kaxov, 
contrary to all the MSS., yet here 
again, as in the two former cases, 
the interna] evidence seems to be 
all in favour of the-MSS. 

1st. If io be followed by a nomi- 
native, it is in the nature of an in- 
vocation, and in such a case dyra is 
wrongly interposed. 

2nd. The particle ye is never 
used with an exclamation. Excla- 
mations of some sort or other are of 
such frequent occurrence in the tra- 
gic poets that they ought to furnish 
abundant opportunity of disproving 
the truth of this and the former ob- 
servation, if they can be disproved ; 
but I believe that they are founded 
in truth and reason. As in the two 
preceding lines the critics divided 
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a, sentence, which did not naturally 
admit of any division, by changing 
ve xat into real, or left them to 
shew most plainly that the sen- 
tence was abruptly broken off in 
the very part where it was most 
closely joined, and before the speaker 
could give the least expression to 
the thought intended to be express- 
ed; so here they have added words 
together which do not, I think, 
naturally cohere. This they have 
done, and besides this have all dis- 
posed the speeches, and attributed 
them to different persons from all 
the MSS. for no other reason but 
one, and that is, for an exact cor- 
respondence with the antistrophe. 
We are justified in asserting that 
this was the sole cause of these ex- 
tensive alterations; for although 
Hermann writes very finely about 
its being exceedingly immodest and 
improper for the Chorus to say any 
thing on such a shameful subject as 
incest, as a further reason why the 
sentence contained in the two pre- 
ceding verses should be divided 
and the immodest part of it should 
be given to Cidipus to utter, yet 
we may be quite sure that he never 
would have dreamed of it but for 
the antistrophe. If there be any 
truth in the observations contained 
in this and the preceding note, the 
plain inference from them is, that 
the poet himself did not think an 
exact correspondence between the 
strophe and the antistrophe of such 
prime importance as pedants sup- 


e. 

The word éxurtpodai is variously 
interpreted by the critics. I am 
inclined to think that the English 


5 # 
OI, évabov adacr’ Exew- 


OI. ovKx Epefa. 


XO. ti yap; OI. é- 


word reverses comes nearest to its 
meaning. It signifies that after 
things had been going on in one 
way, there was a reactionary move- 
ment, a turning about in a contrary 
direction, and thus it intimates that 
(Edipus was at one time prosperous 
and happy, but “reverses of in- 
numerable ills” came upon him. 
537. Almost all the critics have 
omitted the note of interrogation 
after eraes, as well as after épegas, 
€Jov dovov and éxaves. They seem 
to have forgotten how this dialogue 
commenced, and how earnestly and 
repeatedly the Chorus had entreat- 
ed Cidipus to give them a correct 
account of what had been reported 
of him, v. 518. But without re- 
ference to the context, it appears 
to me that mere affirmations are ex- 
pressive of no interest or curiosity, 
and as they ask for no reply and no 
explanation, so they seem to 
or require none. When I speak of 
mere affirmations I mean such as are 
spoken without any tone of inquiry, 
for that would at once turn them 
into interrogations. Supposing the 
brief sayings of the Chorus to be 
uttered without any tone of inter- 
rogation, they are dull, flat, and 
unnatural; but as brief questions 
they imply deep feeling and in- 
terest on their part, to hear from 
the lips of Giédipus himself a true 
and correct account of the things 
which had been variously reported 
of him, as well as extreme delicacy, 
not to say one word more than was 
necessary. In the question ov 
govoy; they only said just enough 
to make it intelligible; and it was 
only after Gidipus had asked them 
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érwpéAnoa modews éFeheoOat. 
XO. dvarave, Ti yap; EBov ovov ; 


OI. ti rovro; ri 5’ é0éXes padetv; 


XO. waTpos; 
vooov. 
XO. éxaves ; 


OI. 


XO. ti TovTo; 


in return what it was which they 
wished to inquire of him, that they 
put their question in a more expli- 
cit form. The dramatic effect and 
interest of this dialogue is best pre- 
served by supposing the Chorus to 
have uttered the brief sayings as- 
signed to them in a tone of inter- 
rogation. Indeed, I can hardly 
conceive how the actor of the Cho- 
rus could refrain, even if he had 
received instructions to the con- 


trary, from speaking them in some- 


thing of a tone of 1 inquiry. 
541. All the MSS. wroAews. The 


critics are divided in opinion as to 
the meaning of the word érw¢é- 
Anoa, some adopting the Scholiast’s 
explication, and considering it to 
be synonymous with wedov, while 
others maintain that such a mean- 
ing cannot be ascribed to it. I 
take Hermann’s explanation, “ Per- 
inde ac si dixisset érwpéAnoa tHv 
wou, dare pyprore auris éfeAec Oar 
rovro ro Oupov.” Herm. “I received 
a gift, which I aided the state never 
to select from it for myself ;” that 
is to say, “I was utterly uncon- 
scious of the nature of the gift 
which I received from the state in 
. reward for my important services.” 
He thus says something, as he usu- 


ally does, when the subject of his - 


disgraceful incest is spoken of by 
himself, in vindication of his inno- 


w M4 , 
éxavov. Exer S€ pot 
OI. mpos dixas Tt. 


~ wv A ? 
Ol. wamai, Sevrépav éraicas eri voow 


545 
XO. Ti yap; 


cence, and tells the Chorus that the 
wife selected for him was intended 


by the state to do him honour, as 


the reward of good and noble deeds 
done by him for its benefit. It is 
to be observed that por’ cannot be 
construed with érwHéAnoa and must 
therefore be taken with éfeAéoGat. 

According to the vulgar inter- 
pretation he is made to utter the 
insipid sentence, “I received a 
gift from the state which I wish 
I had never received.” Those who 
with the Scholiast have thus as- 
cribed to érwdeAnoa such an un- 
warrantable sense as “ J wish,” have - 
done so in defiance of every prin- 
ciple of philology, having no other 
reason for doing so than the very 
fallacious one, that it makes sense 
of the passage. No two words, 
though they may have some out- 
ward resemblance to each other, 
can be more distantly related, or 
can well have meanings more dif- 
ferent from each other, than oded- 
Aw, to owe, and wheréw, to aid. See 
note on v. 1712. As the sense of 
the whole passage is far better when 
érwpéAnoa is construed in its ordi- 
nary way, so the construction of 
the passage ought, I think, to pre- 
sent no difficulty to any one who 
duly considers how often the in- 
finitive, with or without adore, is 
used to denote the object or pur- 
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pose of the action expressed by the 
verb. 

547. All the MSS. ddAous and 
kat arwAeca, except B. T. V. xazu- 
Aeoo. Both these words, adXovs 
and amwAeca, are supposed to be 
contrary to the metre, the corre- 
sponding verse 540, in the strophe, 
being a dactyl. tetram., whereas here 
in this verse the first and third 
foot is a cretic. How the metrical 
critics found out that v. 547 ought 
to be made like to v. 540, and not 
v. 540 to v. 547, I do not know. 
I- believe that the poet intended 
that the verses should be different 
in the first and third foot, or rather 
that he made them different. The 
critics have had no difficulty with 
arwdeoa, which they have easily 
changed to wreca, though it is not 
80 good a word; but with regard 
to adXous they have had immense 
difficulty, and great differences of 
Opinion as to what word should be 
substituted for it Tyrwhitt and 
Brunck wrote ayvus. Porson and 
Elms. avovs. Reisigius, Kat yap 
aXous Ye povevow dmihera. Er. 
furdt, cat yap adovs amaraow dna 
Neca. Afterwards he wrote Kat yap 
amos épovevoa Kal wrera. Herm. 
proposed Kat yap adovs éxavov Kal 
arwAeca, but afterwards thought 
Deederlin’ s conjecture better, and 
wrote kal yap adovs épovevoa kal 
wAeca. This last seems for the pre- 
sent to have become the univer- 
sally-received text, Dind., Wund., 
Schneide., Mitch. and others having 
adopted it, though I cannot find 
that any one of them has ever 
bestowed one word of commenda- 
tion upon it. As there is nothing 
so intolerable in the eyes of most 


critics as even a suspected fault in 
the metre, they have in the pre- 
sent case submitted in silence to 
this correction, although they have 
agreed to differ as to what meaning 
they shall put upon it. The con- 
jecturer himself, it seems, had many 
doubts in his mind as to what 
meaning he should affix toit. “In 
Spec. Soph. p. 46, heec scripseram : 
‘aXovs in universum dictum est, 
ideoque omnes illas rationes, qui- 
bus parricidium suum excusare 80- 
let CEdipus in se quasi complecti- 
tur; primum quod inscius vel mente 
captus commiserit. Cf. 976; deinde 
quod lacessitus injuria regis ad cexe- 
dem ductus fuerit; cf. 266, 992; 
denique quod dit ipst fatumque sic 
voluerint, cf. 253, 998.’ Sed tamen 
si hic versus excusationem conti- 
net, seq. Vv. nec per adversativam 
bene adnectitur; et aut universus, 
aut saltem in aidpis languet. - Qua- 
propter jam nunc aAouvs édovevoa 
dictum mihi videtur pro éaAwy do- 
vevoas, aperte atque haud dubie ne- 
cavi, confiteor cedem ac profiteor.” 
Ded. He seems to say that con- 
victus necavi is equivalent to confi- 
teor cedem. Hermann seems to 
have followed his opinion in that 
matter. Liddell and Scott explain 
the new phrase quite differently 
from the inventor of it: “On com- 
pulsion did I slay.” Schneidewin 
differently again : ‘‘ adous deprehen- 
sus, ov dpovay.” Mitchell quite 
differently from either of them: “I 
understand the word in its simplest 
sense, caught, entrapped, circum- 
vented.” The fact is, that there is 
nothing whatever in the sentence 
itself, or in the immediate context, 
to determine the meaning of aAovs. 
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It is quite as indeterminate a phrase 
as deprehensus occidt would be in 
Latin, unless the sentence in which 
it stood or the context shewed in 
what way .deprehensus was to be 
taken. So here there is something 
wanted to fix the meaning of aAous, 
and to shew in what way Cidipus 
was convicted according to Deed. 
and Herm. ; or compelled, according 
to Lid. and Scott; or taken by sur- 
prise, according to Schneidewin; 
or caught, entrapped, or circumvent- 
ed, according to Mitchell. The cri- 
tics have not pretended to produce 
any instance in which the participle 
aAovs is thus used, in conjunction 
with a verb, absolutely and inde- 
finably. With respect to all the 
meanings which different critics 
have ascribed to this novel and re- 
markable phrase, except the one 
which Ded. at last affixed to it, 
also with respect to all the other 
conjectural emendationsabove-men- 
tioned, they are one and all open 
to the same objection which Ded. 
points out in the passage above 
cited. They destroy the adversa- 
tive character of the final clause. 
They all put into the first clause 
something which is excusatory of 
the deed which C:dipus confesses 
he committed, and thus they an- 
ticipate the final clause which was 
evidently intended to be adversa- 
tive. This is not the only objection. 
All the critics seem to have over- 
looked the force and meaning of 
cai yap. “In Kai yap, xai belongs 
to the word next following, and 
signifies even.” Jelf, 786, obs. 7; 
it. & 1133 un 188; xvi. 810; 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 1, 4. Sometimes it 
will be better translated also. In 
either case it belongs to the word 
next following, or certainly to the 
part of the sentence before which 


it stands. At @.C. 547, xat yap 
not only affirms the question asked 
by the preceding speaker, but it 
affirms something further in the 
same direction. It means to say, 
‘‘T not only slew my father, but I 
even or I also did more than that.” 
If this be the sense of xai yap, then 
it so exactly agrees with aAdovs, 
that it is not possible, I believe, to 
substitute any other word in the 
place of aAXovs with which these 
two particles can so well agree. 
kai is intended to add emphasis to 
some word which follows yap, and 
no other word can be thought on 
which requires an emphasis like 
adAXouvs. “I confess the deed about 
which you question me, for I slew 
and utterly destroyed others also.” 
CG. T. 813. It is as if he had said, 
édovevoa. xai dAXous, kal Tov Tarépa, 
It would, however, have been but 
@ poor repetition of what he had 
said before, if he had added xai tov 
warépa, although it is nevertheless 
clearly understood and conveyed in 
the meaning of the word adAovs. 
Hat. 1. 211: of 5& Tépoas erred Oovres 
moAAous pev opewv epovevoay, TOAAW 
& ére wrAcivas elwypycav, kat addovs, 
Kat rov THS BactAeins Touvpios mrat- 
da, orparyyéovta, Magoayeréwv, TH 
ovvopa Wv Srapyarions. Deeder- 
lin was obliged to give an explana- 
tion of xai yap, very different from 
that of Jelf, that it might agree 
with his own correction: ‘‘xat yap, 
si sensum spectes, non ad arwAeca, 
sed ad xafapos eis pertinet; et duse 
istse sententise ita in legitime pe- 
riodi formulam redigende: xat yap, 
ei kat dAovs amwAcca, Gpws voprw 
xafapos Kai diépis amwAeco.” For 
the use of xai yap see Vv. 520, 726, 
1698, and CH. 7. 334, 1523. With 
regard to azwAeca, it seems to be 
rather a stronger word than édo- 
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555 


onNovroy nuiv Ov’ os ei, Kat oO OmKTioas 
GeXe o° épecOa, Evoucp Oitirous, Tiva 


yeooa, While aX\cva does not appear 
to be quite so strong. Unless we 
suppose the poet to have used a 
feeble tautology, he could only 
have added another word to édo- 
vevoa by way of expressing the same 
thing more strongly. However this 
may be, there cannot, I think. be 

any le cause why CEdipus 
should multiply words for the pur- 
pose of informing the Chorus how 
completely he had overcome and 
destroyed one feeble old man. On 
the other hand, if (Edipus is sap- 
posed to intimate that he was op- 
posed single-handed to a number 
of other persons, and that he never- 
theless got the better of them, and 
destroyed them utterly; he then 
exhibits himself, as in @. 7. 813, as 
a man of valour and noble daring, 
and only by evil accident a parri- 
cide. It was a bold act on his part 
to attack Laius and hurl him from 
his chariot, surrounded as he was 
with a number of attendants, as it 
necessarily engaged him in a deadly 
conflict with them. It thus appears 
that a\Xovs agrees with what fol- 
lows it, as well as with what goes 
before it, whereas not one of the 
@oniectures of the critics agrees 


with either. It certainly is a re- 
markable fact, if only it be a fact, 
that aAors should be nothing more 
than an ignorant blunder of some 
transcriber, and vet should exactly 
suit the passage in every respect 
except that of metre; and, on the 
other hand. that all the inventive 
ingenuity of the emendators should 
not be able to supply its place with 
anv other word that will suit the 
passage in any respect whatever, 
except that of metre. 

550. All the MSS. aweordAy. 
Turn. arooraAds. Herm. os éorc- 
Ay. Dind.. Wand, Schneide., Mitch. 
and others, 2¢° dordA3. 


Almostall thecritics, Reisig., Herm. 
Elms., Dind., Wund., Schneide. and 
others have written 0é\e "wepéo Oar. 
This has become the standard text 
without a dissentient voice. Many 
do not think it worth while to no- 
tice the fact that it is a mere con- 
jecture. Liddell and Scott refer to 
‘xepéoOa as the genuine text of 
Sophocles. Also at v. 254 Herm., 
esac ea and Mitch. have written 

you xpvuyey, and at v. 1089 Dind., 
Schneide and others have written 
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AeEas, droias éFadioraipnv eyo, 


ws oda y a’tros ws éradevOnv Eevos, 


obeve ‘rueiy, and at v. 278 Ar- 
nold, following some German critic, 
has written poipe ‘proetobe. Such 
apheereses as these are hardly ever 
used by tragic writers. There is 
an occasional use of them in Eu- 
ripides; El. 856: xapa ‘mdeifwv. 
El. 72: p0yxOov "muxovdiLoveay. It 
is believed that in the seven plays 
of Sophocles there is not a single 
instance to be met with. The usual 
elisions of the first syllable or letter 
of a word are such as are enume- 
rated by writers of grammars as 
crases. In a word of more than 
one syllable the apheresis takes 
place only when preceded by éyo, 
p27), H, @, and és, cos, 6, in their vowel 
terminations, and other such mono- 
syllabic words. éyu, éu0s, éri, éori, 
év, éx or é€, and perhaps one or 
more little words besides these ad- 
mit of the aphzresis in all cases 
where the preceding word ends with 
a vowel. The augment indeed is 
omitted by Attic writers in poetry, 
and by Sophocles when the pre- 
ceding word ends with a vowel; 
but this must simply be considered 
as an omission, not an apheresis, 
for there are even some instances 
where it is omitted where the pre- 
ceding word does not end with a 
vowel. G.C. 1597: radon | xabé- 
Ler’. 1602: raxet mopevoay. 1606: 
éy édiero | xruxnce. 1607: ai de 
mapOkvor | piynoay. 1608: recovoa 

nAatov.— Trach. 381: “IoAn xaXeiro. 
904: py tus ciaidor, | Bpvxaro. gos: 
épnyye nN xAate. 914: érerxiac evn 
dpovpovy. 917: avw | xabeLer—ZI. 


715: avw| pope. 716: dvapepey- 
pévot | peidovro.— Phil. 360: érei Sa- 
xpvoa. The exceptions are, Soph. GZ. 
C. 1506: écOAnv Onxe. 1624: rtwvos| 
Ouvéev. The fact that Sophocles 
did omit the augment when the pre- 
ceding word ended with a vowel, 
and only in one or two instances 
omitted it when the preceding word 
ended with a consonant, only makes 
his entire abstinence from the aph- 
seresis in all other cases, with the 
exceptions above-named, the more 
remarkable; yet I do not know 
that any writer on Greek prosody 
has noticed it. The critics seem to 
have adopted the conj. emend. ‘ze- 
péoOa, because they were displeas- 
ed with the repetition of the pers. 
pron. a. See vv. 992, 1279 infra, 
El. 650, Aj. 396, for a similar repe- 
tition. 

562. All the MBS. ws oiba y: 
Dind. and Schneide. és of8a xavros. 
Compare v. 566, where there is the 
same train of thought: “I would 
not turn away from you—since I 
know, &c.” Also see v. 1028, ws 
efoda oe. Elmsley has written we 
ol8a auros, and so has Wunder, 
ws ng xauvtos. The sense of the 
passage no less than the ordinary 
rules of grammatical construction, 
seems to require that avros should 
belong to that ws which precedes 
it, and the same reasons exist wh 
it should not belong to that wes 
which follows it. ‘Nunc vereor 
ne minuatur ista sententie vis: 
oléa xavros, enim idem est quod 
olda gurepos. Xen. Cyr. rv. 1, 3: 
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cot Swpov, ov azovoaioy eis byw" 


575 


/ e 4 5) \ of , 
Swowv ikavw Tovpov aONov démas 


Ta 0€ 


Képdn trap’ avtov Kpeiooov’ 4 popdn KaAn. 
OH. moiov dé Képdos aEtois xew pépwv ; 


OI. 


/ 4 x\ 3 q ~ 4 
Xpovw pabors av, ovxXl TH TapovTt Tov. 


580 


OH. rolw yap i on mpocpopa Snrwoerat 5 


e/ 4 ’ \ A / \ / 
OI. oTay Oavw *yw Kal ov pov Taeus very. 
, 2 ~ ~ i 
OH. ra AoioO’ airet Tov Biov, ta 8 év péow 


ovdey Tap » dAAwy Séopas muvOaver Gan, 
GAN’ avros olda olos 7v. Dem. Phil. 

. 40: éretra évOupntéov Kat map 
dow AKOVOVCL, kat Tots eldoow av- 
Tows dvapipyno Kopevors. Acta Apost. 
XXL. 19: avrot érioravrat, G. T. 
22: womep kavros eicopas.” Deed. 

574. Three MSS. d:otyerar. The 
rest Svépyerat. Dind. and Schneide. 
dtépyxera. Hermann aptly com- 
pares Eurip. Supp. 530: xn din 
Stoiyeror, dtépxerat signifies to fin- 
ish, to go through with a thing, but 
never seems to be used passively, 


to be finished. Pind. Isth. iv. 7: 


Ovarov S1épxovrar TO Biov réNos. 
Plat. Rep. 365 : Tots TUS dy é ov Kat 
ay mopevleis tov Biov ws aptora 
SiéAOor. Xen. Cyr. 1. 5, 1: SeAOwv 
thv waideiay ravrnv. Pind. N. rv. 
117: di7AOe Adyov. The verb is 
used in quite a different sense from 
dtofyerat when it is used as an in- 
transitive verb. Thue. vi. 4: du7pA- 
Oev 0 Aoyos. Xen. Cyr. Vi. 1, 37: 

o Opoiis Sup dOe. Aj. 999: Bags 
dij’ "Axatovs. On the contrary 
dvoixera signifies to be finished, but 
never to finish a thing. 
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n Anorw ioyes n Se ovdevos rote. 
Ol. évrav@a yap po xeiva ovyKopiCerat, 585 
@H. ddr’ év Bpayet on tyvde pw éEarret yap. 
OI. Spa ye pnv> ov opiKpos, ovK, dywr Ode. 
OH. zorepa Ta Twv owv éxyovwy, n Mou Eyes; 
586. add’ & Bpaxet dy. I be- The critics use it as an adverb to 


lieve that the right way of con- 
struing this, is very different from 
that of all the critics. I construe 
it literally thus: “but in a brief 
word then you ask this favour of 
me.” Theseus meant to say, that 
the request was made to him in 
such a brief way, that he did not 
understand the nature of it. This 
sense agrees with the context. 
CEdipus having said, that those 
things which concerned the re- 
mainder of his life were all com- 
prised in that one favour, of grant- 
ing him a burial place, Theseus in 
effect replies: The favour appears 
to comprise a great deal, and to be 
as great as you can receive, but 
you ask it of me in a little and 
brief word. Then (Cédipus says, 
in language which was equally 
brief and obscure: “See to it how- 
ever, not a little one, not by any 
means, is this contest ;’ that is to 
say, though the favour be asked 
for in a little word, the contest 
about the matter will not be little. 
All the critics have taken the ex- 
planation of the Scholiast: Bpayv 
Sapov pe airets. ‘This is a favour 
then in a small thing which you 
ask of me.” This inference does 
by no means follow from what 
(Edipus had just said, byt the 
direct contrary. I doubt much if 
évy Bpaxet ever mean, in a small 

mg, or tn @ small compass, ex- 
cept as this latter expression is 
used as an adverb to the verb. 


the noun xapw. The critics have 
not furnished us with a single re- 
ference in proof of it. In all the 
places, where the phrase év Bpayet 
occurs, which have fallen within 
my own observation, it invariably 
means the same as ey Bpayxet piOw 
or év Bpaxet Aoyw. Vv. 1581 infra; 
El. 673; Eurip. Or. 732; Supp. 566, 
gol ; inh. A, 829; Hel. 1522; Chry- 
sostom, Vol. 1. p. 854; Psalm 740. 
oudey yap kwAver év Bpaxei Kaxeivou 
érupvynoOyvor, Also ev Bpayurdre, 
Xen. Cyr. 1. 2, 15, and the ex- 
pressions in @. C. v. 570, Bpaxéa 
dpaca v. 809, Bpaxéa A€yets. V. 
1115, etrad’ ws Bpayior. In Phil. 
435 we find the phrase in full 
length, Adyw Sé o ey Bpaxet rovr 
éxdudagw. At V. 294 vabeve AGyoure 
ip ovx wvopactat Bpayéor, the 
Scholiast has in like manner mis- 
led the critics with regard to the 
meaning of Bpaxéor, and explains 
it by the word evredéor, worthless 
or insignificant words. What the 


Chorus means in that place is, that 


the religious bearing of the case 
had been fully and plainly set be- 
fore them by Cédipus, and not in 
a few brief obscure words. The 
Scholiast’s explanation is, I con- 
sider, the only thing which is 
worthless both there and here. 

588. Schneidewin has written, 
ToTEepa TUV Gav évvowv Kapow déyels; 
which he translates thus: “hast 
thou in thy thoughts the relations 
betuiat thy people (the Thebans) 
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OI. 


SOPOKAEOYS, 


~ ~ , / 
Kelvot KomiCew Keto” avaykacouci pe, 


OH. aAn’ ei O€XovT’ av xy’, ovdE ol Pevyew Kadov. 590 


OI. 
OH. 
OI. 
OH. 
OI. 
6H 
OI. 
OH. 
OI. 


and me? Is it thy thought that I 
shall have to undergo a contest 
with Thebes?” This is not Greek, 
for aorepa is never followed by 
xai. His objection to the MS. 
reading is, that Theseus had not 
yet heard of any breach between 
CEdipus and his sons; but this 
objection lies in full force against 
his emendation, for Theseus had 
not yet heard one word concerning 
the predicted contest between the 
Thebans and the Athenians. The- 
geus it is true, not understanding 
what (idipus had said about a 
contest, asks a question which in 


the first part of it is irrelevant, . 


though in the latter part it is quite 
pertinent. Then Ctdipus explains 
more particularly what he meant, 
and answers the latter part of his 
question in the affirmative, inform- 
ing him that he himself would be 
concerned in the coming contest, 
if he really wished to secure to 
CEdipus the favour which he had 
asked. 

589. B.T.V.avayxdoovor. The 
rest avayxafovor. The like diver- 


e A 
aN’ ovd’, OT a’tos HOEAOV, Tapieray, 
> “~ A > 9» ~ 3 / 
w pwpe, Ouyuos 8° évy Kaxots od Evudopov. 
e ~ 4 
Orav pabyns pov, vov0era, Tavvy 8 éa, 
af A 3 A 
didack’. dvev yvwuns yap ov me yon eye. 
, ~ A A ~ 
werrovda, Onoev, Sewa moos Kakois Kaka, 
3 A A A A > ~ 
n Thv Tadaav Evudopay yevous Epes ; 
ov Ont’? émet was ToUTO y' ‘EAAnvwv Opoet. 
A A ~ \ sf ~ 
Ti yap TO peiCov 4% Kat’ avOpwrov voces ; 


595 


e/ af ~ >, «A ] / 
oUTWS EXEL pol. yns Euns amnrAaOny 

A ~ ~ / # , 
Tpos TwY é“avToU oTEeppaTwv’ Eat O€ [OL 


600 


sity of reading is found at v. 603. 
In both places the future appears 
to be necessary. Reisigius explains 
the passage thus: ‘Illi me cogent 
usque eo ut me illuc reducent.” 
They will use compulsion against 
me to carry me back thither, and so 
you will have no small contest with 
them to resist them. xouilew I 
consider to be a better word than 
kopilerOat, to express the intended 
forcible abduction of (idipus, which 
Creor meditated, but found he had 
not power to carry into execution. 
v. 860 and v. 957. Schneidewin has 
cast out the most emphatic word 
of the sentence, avayxacovo., and 
has written, avag, xpylovoi pe. 
They wish to carry me thither—a 
very weak word indeed to express 
what CXdipus intended, that they 
would carry him off by force. 

590. Lb. Oédovra y. La. A. Ald. 
Gédovr’ av 7’. B. T. Oé\owr ay. V. 
Oérorey av. Turn. OéAocev. Herm., 
Dind., Wund. 6édovrds y'. Elms. 
Oédovra y. Schneide. dv GOedov- 
tov. The right reading is very 
doubtful. 
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4 ~ @ 
mwah KatTenOetvy pnrof, ws waTpoxTove. 


~ ~ , vv e ~ 
OH. res dnta o° av repaial, wor’ oixeiv Sixa 3 


A ~ 
Ol. ro GOetov avrous éFavayxacvea oropa. 


OH. woiov mafos deicavras ex xpnotnpiwr ; 


Ol. dr of avayxn THOE TANnynva xOovi. 


605 


A ~ 4 \ A 4 
OH. nai mws yevoir’ av Tada KdKelywy WiKpa 5 


2 , / aA 
OI. w dirtar’ Atyéws mai, povois ov yiryverat 


Oeotot ynpas ode xaTOavety more, 


ta 8 adda ovyxet wav? 6 rayxpatys xpovos. 


J \ 2 A a“ I \) / 
Pbive: pev ioxyus yns, Pbiver Sé cwpuaros, 


610 


a A a 
Ovnoxe d€ wiotis, BAacrava & amoria, 


A “~ ‘ wt 4 ) , 
Kal mvevpa TavTov ouToT’ ovT’ év dvdpacw 


girors BEBnxev ovTE pos moAW OAL. 


~ A ~ > > e@ F 
Tots Mev yap fon, Tois 8 ev VaoTEow xpovw 


A. \ A , oO / 
Ta TEeprva Tikpa yiyvera Kavits ida. 


615 


A ~ a > A ~ > ~ 

Kat Tatot OnBats et Ta vuv evnpepel 
~ \ 

Kadws TE pos we, mupias 6 puplos 


603. A. Ald. efavayxalet. 
Lb. B. T. V. davayxacet. 

604. B. T. V. deicarres. 

617. <All the MSS. re. Almost 
all the critics have written ra, a 
conjectural emendation of the editor 
Londinensis a. 1722. Liddell and 
Scott quote it as the original text, 
and at the same time inform us 
that, ra zpos cé, is the same as ra 
oa. With respect to xadus re, as- 
suming it to be the genuine text, 
the poet seems to have mentally 
resolved evnpepet into its compo- 
nent parts, and to have added 
xadas, as if it could have been 
written e0 xadds re quepet. A slight 
emphasis on «- in the compound 
evnuepa would, in speaking the 
sentence, make the grammar of it 
perfectly intelligible. I consider ra 


La. 


viv to be the nominative of the 
verb, and that the sense is as fol- 
lows. “Ifthe present is a time of 
good and fair weather on the part 
of the Thebans towards you,” yet 
you may expect a storm to arise 
against you from that same quarter. 
In the construction of the sentence 
the dative and the accusative follow 
the verb and stand correlatively to 
each other, as they are usually 
found to stand in like circum- 
stances: that is to say, the dative is 
viewed as the agent, and the ac- 
cusative depending on zpos repre- 
sents the passive object. Thuc. L 
IOI: mpos pév ovv tovs ev ‘lOwpy 
rodeos KabeoryKxe. Aaxedatpoviors. 
‘<A war was raised by the Lacede- 
monians against them in Ithome.” 
The same construction is used with 
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SOSOKAEOYS, 


~ , / a \ 
Ypovos TEKVOUTAL WKTaS TMEpas T lay, 


év ais Ta vov Evuhwva de~iwuara 


Soper Staoxedwow ék opiKpov Adyov- 


respect to a state of peace and 
friendship between two parties, as 
it is with respect to a state of hos- 
tility between them. Thus v. 612 
above: Kai awvedpa ravrov ovror 
ovr év avdpacr diras BéByxev, ove 
mpos moAw wove. The same prep. 
apos is just as fitted to express a 
friendly feeling towards another, as 
it is a hostile feeling against an- 
other. Hdt. mr. 49: ef pe vv 
Tlepidvdpov reAevtycavros toot Ko- 
pwOio.ot pita Hv mpos tovs Kepxv- 
paiovs. The whole context shews 
in that place, that the proper sense 
of the words is: ‘If after the death 
of Periander there had been a 
friendly feeling on the part of the 
Corinthians towards the Corcy- 
reans.” The latter are viewed as 
the objects on whom the friendly 
feeling might have been shewn. 
Thus, assuming te to be the ge- 
nuine text, ce is viewed as the 
object, and taio. @7Bas the agent, 
which is just what it should be. 
CEdipus wished to impress upon 
the mind of Theseus, that the pre- 
sent fair appearance of things on 
the part of the Thebans was not 
to be depended upon, for the time 
would come when the Thebans for 
a trifling pretext, would scatter to 
the winds their compact of peace. 
He wished to assure Theseus that, 
however well affected for the pre- 
sent the Thebans might seem to be 
towards him, yet in the course of 
time they would be the party who 
would break the faith of treaties, 
who would become the aggressors, 
and commence a state of hostility 
against him. The new reading ra 
most improperly reverses this order; 


620 


ard makes rats @7Bars the object, 
as if (idipus had said, “although 
it is for the present fair weather 
on your part towards Thebes,” a 
manner of speaking which would 
be only proper, if the change from 
fair weather to foul, from a friendly 
feeling to one of hostility, were 
about to arise on the part of 
Theseus towards Thebes, and if the 
future condition of Thebes was the 
thing talked of, and not the future 
condition of Athens. Besides alter- 
ing the sense of the p e with- 
out seeming to be aware of it, the 
critics, by the apparently slight 
alteration of a single letter, have 
entirely remodelled the sentence, 
without ever inquiring, if I may so 
say, whether the new structure be 
in any part of it in accordance 
with the style of Grecian architec- 
ture. They have changed the re- 
lative position of its parts and made 
apos oé a part of the nominative 
to the verb. Is 7a pos cé a pro- 
per nominative? I believe not. 
However that may be, no one has 
taken the trouble to inquire whe- 
ther it be or not. It is assumed 
to be all right. Indeed the emen- 
dators of Sophocles seem to go on 
the principle that the text must be 
wrong, if it is not proved to be 
right, and that their own emenda- 
tion of it must be right if it is not 
proved to be wrong. In every new 


edition of Sophocles this emenda- 


tion makes its appearance without 
note or comment, and no reference 
is made to any passage where a 
similar phrase is used as a nomi- 
native to the verb, and every 
teacher of the language in school or 
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: 4 4 

iv’ ovpos evdwy Kai KExpuupévos VveKUS 
~ A & 
Yuxpos wor’ avrov Oeppov aima mierat, 
A 4 ~ a 

et Zeus Ert Zeus yo Atos PoiBos vadns. 
> 9 9 A IVa eel > / > 
GAN’ ov yap avday nov Takivnt’ Emn, 


» 9 s = 9 4 A A , 
€a me év olow npgaunv, TO Tov povoy 
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-motov duAacowyv, KovTroT’ Oidimouy épets 
9 ~ 2 ~ , 4 
axpeiov ontipa defacba Torwy 


tav évOad’, cirep pn 


college accepts it as excellent good 
Greek upon a mere assumption. In 
Xen. Cyr. I. 2. 10, ort | aAndeorary 
aurois Soxet avrn 7 TOV w3pos 
Toy w0Apoy, and Soph. Phil. 1440, 
rovro 5 éwodioG 6 Gray topOyre yatav, 
evocBeiy ta xpos Geovs, the phrase 
occurs in the oblique cases, but 
there the accusative depending on 
apes is the ultimate object of the 
whole sentence. Except where ™pos 
and the accusative depending on it 
are taken together absolutely in an 
adverbial sense, it seems that the 
accusative always represents the 
object to which something which 
goes before in the sentence tends. 
This the case, I think it 
highly improbable that any such 
nominative to the verb as 7a xpds 
twa can be found in any Greek 
writer. Some critics object to the 
alteration of re into ra, because 
xaXos 18 thus joined to evnpepel. 
“ Kados eunpepet tam insolens est 
pay uam «adds ev vel ed xadds. Usus 
€v xai xadus stabilivit.” Reis. There 
is some weight, though I am not 
inclined to lay much stress on it, 
in the objection which is taken to 
xadas empepet, but it is violently 


overstated by this German critic in. 


comparing it to xadws ed or & 
xadws. The fact however which 
he mentions, that cas and « are 
found frequently joined by a co- 
pula, and so. both applied to the 


Geot vpevoovoi pe. 


same verb, is confirmatory to a 
certain extent of the MS. text. 
Schneidewin ascribessomuch weight 
to this objection that he has ejected 
wadws as well as re from the text, 
and has substituted rad Agora. “It 
seems to me, especially as xadus 
evnpepel is by no means satisfactory, 
that 7a Agora (a8 Ta padioTa, Ta 
Kparurra and the like) is more suit- 
able to the sense and nearer to the 
actual characters of the MSS. And 
as for Thebes, if for the moment it 
is fair weather, in most wished-for 
sort, in relation to thee (all peace- 
able and as much as one coud 
wish).” Schneidewin. By this cor- 
rection, aé is properly represented 
as the object, as in the MS. text, 
which is more ‘“‘syitable to the 
sense,” though that does not appear 
to be his meaning. When he finds 
fault with xaAds evnpepet and cor- 


‘rects it by ra Agora, it is much 


the same as if he had changed 
xados to xaAdora, which would 
only have aggravated the supposed 
fault. Yet I think that if re were 
proved to be wrong (which it never 
can, though it may be difficult to 
prove it to be right), a better emen- 
dation than that of xaA\ora might 
not easily be found. I think it pre- 
ferable to ra Agora, and infinitely 
better than what the critics are so 
much pleased with, ra xpos vé. 


14 
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, A ~ A ~ wv 
XO. avaé, mada kat TavTa Kai To.avt’ En 


yi 778 88 avnp ws Tedwy édaivero. 


630 


~ \ A 4 
OH. tis dy7’ av dvdpos evpeéveray éxBaror 
~ / ~ \ / 
Towvd, STov mpwrov pev i SopvEevos; 
\ ~ / 
kown map nuiv atv éorw éoria; 
af > ¢ fF , 9 / 
éreita & iketns Saiuovwy adiuypévos 


~ ~ 9 A A 9 A 7 
yn THOE Kadmot dacmoy ov opikpov Tivet. 


635 


ayw oeBiobes ovrroT’ éxBartw xapwy 
THv ToveEe, ywoa O éEurradw Karon. 


633. All the MSS. orov. Suidas 
érw. Deed., Reis., and Schneide. 
srov. Almost all the other critics 
érw. If I am not mistaken the 
difference of sense is important. 
With Gdrov it is, “ Whose hearth of 
hospitality has been always shared 
in common with us.” With ore 
the reverse of this, “to whom our 
hearth of hospitality has always 
been open.” Which of these two 
senses is the best, let the reader 
judge— W ho will refuse the good- 
will of one who has always shewn 
good-will to us?’ or, “who will 
refuse the good-will of one, to 
whom we have always shewn good- 
will?” The force of the words, zpo- 
Tov pev—éreita 5 is very. apparent 
with drov, but seems quite lost with 
étw. ‘Who will refuse the good- 
will of such a man as this, who has 
given us so many proofs of his be- 
*nevolence ; first indeed by the hos- 
pitality which he has ever shewn 
us, when we have been in his 
country, and now again he pays to 
this land and to me no smull tri- 
bute in return for the small favour 
of a tomb?” 7 dopvgé. éor. means, 
I believe, the hearth of an ally in 
time of war. orov mpwrov per, K.T.X, 
is then : “‘ whose hospitable hearth 
in the first place has always been 
by the side of us, shared in com- 


mon :” that is to say, he was wont, 
whenever he went ‘out to war: 
with us as our ally, to pitch his 
tent by the side of our own, and 
hospitably to receive us at his 
hearth. 


637. All the MSS. and the 
Schol. guxadw. Dind, Wund, 
Schneide. and others, éurodw. 


“Musgravii conjecturam éu7rodww 
recepit Bothius, probat Reisigius, 
gumadw non 6 contrario sed rursum 
interpretandum contendens. Jure 
vero Elmsleius prestare putat éu- 
wad. Id vero omnino est, e con- 
trurto.” Herm. Lid. and 8. say 
that the meaning is, tn return. So 
Ellendt. “ euraduy @.C. 637 pre- 
mu eb muneris redonandi adsigni- 
ficatione preeditum est.” One rea- 
son then why éuadw has been 
rejected was a doubtfulness on the 
part of some of the emendators, 
respecting the precise meaning of 
the word. Its meaning in an ad- 
versative clause may be proved by 
references, and Hermann’s decision, 
e contrario, will thus be shewn to 
be correct. dpéde O pay auTaVv TO 
may eoGau, Kal _bavoy Touro éx way- 
TOS prervévat: TovTo ydp elvas To ev- 
Saipov. o b€ Tis eyrradwy woveiv Ta 
wavro.. Lucian. Nec. ddXos Kara 
dpovetv sc maid mapexeAcvero, xat 
adiaopoy olec Pa rHy Kriow avrav. 
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* «i S évOad nov Te Lévy pipvev, oé vw 


0 Sé rts Guar ayafov elvar rov 
wovrov avrov arepaivero. Luc. Nec. 
dpre pey éxweiwy, dpri 8% dvavevwv 
duxadty. Luc. Nec. xaOdwrep yap 
éxetvoe odddAovra Sodio baivovres 
éy Tq oxory, ovrw 57 xaye cot eura- 
Aw apBAvurrw mpos To dus. : 
Contempl. These references shew 
that in an adversative clause éu7ra- 
Aw signifies, on the contrary, just 
QS TouwaAy Or Tay7ady in an ad- 
versative clause signifies, the con- 
trary. isch. P. V. 210, P. 225, 
Ag. 1397, Eurip. Hee. 789. This 
meaning exactly suits the passage, 
which is in brief, “I will not re- 
ject the favour which he offers 
me, but on the contrary, I will settle 
him in the land:” that is to say, J 
will do the very contrary of rejecting 
the favour ; I will gladly accept it ; 
for if I settle him in the land, his 
burial-place will be in it, and thus 
all the benefits of his burial-place 
will be secured to me. This I 
believe is the meaning, though it 
has been construed, even by those 
who rightly understand the mean- 
Ing of éurady, as if Theseus had 
said nothing in the adversative 
clause about accepting the favour, 
but only of requiting it. The fact 
has been generally overlooked that 
Karouxuy Was said with special re- 
ference to the contemplated abduc- 
tion of Gédipus, in order that he 
might be buried near to the land 
of the Thebans, yet apart from it— 
v. 602, wor oixety Sixa. And CEdi- 
pus had just said, v. 626, xovror 
Oiddrovwy pets | axpetov oixyripa, 
with special reference to his burial- 
place. Theseus, v. 637, therefore 
promised him, that he sffould not 
be taken away, but that his burial- 
place should be in the land where 
he then was. This was the first 
time that Theseus distinctly gave 


him this promise, although the 
subsequent dialogue contains, not 
a repetition of the promise, this 
being the only place where he 
seems to have made it, but re- 
peated assurances that he would 
fulfil it. When CEdipus afterwards 
says, v. 648, el col y amep prs ép- 
pevet teAovvri pot, it can refer to 
nothing else which Theseus had 
said, but to v. 637. Dind., Schneide. 
and pthers write, dys, which most 
improperly makes it the subjunc- 
tive mood. Cdipus says : “If only 
you persist in your purpose of 
doing what you say you will do,” 
not what you may say. CEédipus 
evidently referred to something 
which Theseus had just said and 
promised, and that was, that he 
would secure to him a burial-place 
in the land. If the critics had 
not overlooked the fact, that 
Theseus here promises in effect 
to grant him a burial-place, they 
would never have changed é- 
maAdw into guzoAw, for they must, 
I think, themselves acknowledge, 
that if Theseus spoke the latter 
word there was no pertinence in 
the reply, and that he was like 
one who talked at random, for he 
must not only have overlooked the 
fact that the feeble old man before 
him was in very course of nature 
on the verge of the grave, and 
could never look forward to the 
enjoyment of the privileges and 
rights of a settled citizen ; but he 
also totally disregarded or misun- 
derstood the drift of the commu- 
nications which Céidipus had made 
to him, respecting the sole purpose 
for which he had travelled thither, 
v. 576. Moreover if Theseus had 
prated about making a citizen of 
him, how was it that Cédipus took 
no notice of his mistake and did 
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OH. adda ToicdS’ éxra pédov. 
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jwo\Aai & adrerAval woAAa On parny enn 


not set him right? On the con- 
trary, as if Theseus perfectly un- 
derstood him, and that his exit 
out of life would be almost im- 
mediate, Cidipus says, But this is 
the place, not where he was to 
make his abode as a citizen (which 
would have been the proper answer 
to euro), but the place where 
he was just about to take up his 
final abode in the grave: ev @ 
Kparyow Tav éu éxBeBAnKorow. 
658. woddral 8 axedai. “For 
many threats (of a man) have ere 
now threatened in his wrath many 
vain words, but when his reason is 
come, his threats are gone.” This 


is the way in which I am inclined 
to construe this e I am 
very unwilling to agree with the 
Scholiast and all who take the text 
as it stands, that aeAai is put for 
avOpwrrot arretAovvres, but think that 
it stands for the threats of a man, 
Twos or avOpwrov being understood, 
and that Gvy@ and vous are not pre- 
dicated of azretAal, as if the awewAal 
were personified, but of the man 
from whom the threats proceed. I 
have been*led to take this view of 
the passage mainly from the ex- 
pression, 0 vovs Gray avTou yévyrat. 
All the critics have written avrot 
yévyrat, and construe it: “When 
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their mind (i.e. the mind of the 
threats) becomes itself.” They have, 
however, entirely failed in their re- 
ferences to shew any similar form 
of expression. Even as the critics 
understand it, the expression is un- 
usual. A person may say: “ When 
he came eto himself,” cis éavrov 82 
Gov, Luke xv. 17; or, évros Te 
éwurot yiverat, Hdt. 1. 119; or, & 
caure yevod, Phil. 950; or, év éavt@ 
éyévero, Xen. An. L 5. 173 Or, pos 
aure yiyverOa, Plut. Ant. 32; but 
all these expressions are used of a 
man’s self, not of his mind; and 
not only so, but what is chiefly to 
be considered, they are all of them 
different forms of expression from 
avrov yévyra:, even if we suppose it 
to be used of a man’s self. More- 
over, the common way of constru- 
ing this passage makes it out to be 
a most violent personification of 
the awreAal, such as I believe So- 
phocles would not have used even 
in a chorus. Schneidewm rightly 
observes: “ But it would little con- 
sist with the good taste of a So- 
phocles to predicate of the azecA\ai 
& xarareXey of many ary, a Gvuos 
and vous, and in the end a coming 
to nought of the uro rwv aredAov 
xarareAnOévra areAnpata.” Such 
a personification seems to be ridi- 
culous—the threats themselves re- 
gaining their mind, when there was 
no mind in them, and nothing but 
reasonless anger—and then when 
they have recovered their senses, 
vanishing to nothing! Rather than 
accept such an explanation I would 
prefer any one of the various con- 
jectaral emendations of the critics, 
even that of Schneidewin’s, zoAAot 
8 wodAois wodAa 87 paryv érn—but 
if there be any truth in the expla- 
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nation here suggested by me, there 
is no need of any emendation. 
That wodAai 3 areAai is the true 
text is confirmed, I think, from the 
previous context. CEdipus had said : 
oux olo@ azetXds; upon which The- 
seus proceeds to shew the nature 
of threats uttered by a man in a 
passion. @vu@ stands in opposition 
to vovs. Angry threats are for the 
most part senseless threats; but 
when the wrath is appeased and a 
man’s reason returns to him, the 
threats which anger gave birth to 
vanish with it. yévyrat is, I think, 
opposed to dpovda. When his 
reason springs up into being, his 
threats go out of existence, they 
vanish into nothing. It must be 
admitted that o vots dravy avrou 
yévyrot is a singular expression, 
and that yévyra: seems to want a 
iar a as in Jl. 1. 49, Sev 


2 xr\ayy) yever’ apyupéoto Broio, 
The xAayy7 Siere bans, When 
however it is considered that 
yévytat appears to be opposed to 
gpovda, if these two words be 
spoken with an emphasis, as they 
ought in that case to be, yévyrac 
may then be taken in a& sense 
which but for the antithesis could 
hardly be understood, but ‘which 
the antithesis makes very in- 
telligible: “When his reason is 
brought forth, the threats vanish.” 
Such a sentence as this does not 
seem to be improper, whereas the 
expression “brought forth” would 
be most affected and hardly intel- 
ligible but for its opposition to 
“vanish.” What was meant to be 
said I believe was, that the two 
things, furious senseless threats 
and sober reason, cannot exist 
together. | 
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ikov Ta kperio ra yas eravna, 


Tov dpynta Kodwvor. 


évOa Niryera puvvperat 


671. All the MSS., Suidas and 
Plutarch, also all the older editions 
have é6a, and that in the same 
line with Atyea. The change to 
é&@ a was first suggested by Seid- 
ler, and has since been adopted by 
almost all the critics. Most of 
them have put back the first syl- 
lable and a part of the second to 
the end of the preceding line. It 
is to be observed that 6 coalesces 
with a in pronunciation, so that the 
inverted comma over a makes no 
difference of sound in regard to the 
aspiration, and is only a notice to 
the reader that Oa is to be pro- 
nounced as a long syllable. The 
critics therefore are wrong in di- 
viding the two words in coalition, 
as many of them do, &@’—a, and 
placing a by itself at the beginning 
of a line. They should at least 
have divided the word é6a itself, 
and have written it thus: &—@a. 
Dindorf has so arranged the verses 
of this chorus as to leave no in- 
stance of a word being divided and 
the parts of it being put into two 
different lines, yet in the present 
case he has done a worse thing in 
writing &@—a. In other choral 
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parts of this Play he has sometimes 
followed the old plan of dividing 
the words. Schneidewin has intro- 
duced a complete reformation in 
this respect, by which he has en- 
tirely got rid of these unnatural 
divisions. The lines of this Chorus, 
according to Hermann’s arrange- 
ment, in which he is followed by 
Wunder and others, are disposed 
as follow : 

evirrou, ceve, Taa8e Xu 

pas ikov Ta Kpariora yas éravia, 

Tov apyira Kohwvoy, ove 

a. A‘yeva pviperat 

Gapilovoa partir ay- 

Suv yAwpais iro Bacoats, 

Tov olvam avéxouca. Kio~- 

gov Kai trav aBarov Geow. 
Thus it appears that there is not 
one of the first eight lines of this 
fine chorus which is not composed 
of the halves of words or of some- 
thing worse. This artificial method 
of arranging the lines according to 
the theories of metrical critics has 
been tolerated too long, and ought 
for ever to be exploded. Hermann 
defends the old system by saying, 
that there should be no pause at 
the end of a line forming part of 
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@ connected series, and that the 
two halves of a word, at the end 
of one line and at the beginning of 
the next, should be pronounced to- 
gether as if they had never been 
separated. If this precept be ob- 
served, then I conceive that the 
lines so unnaturally made up of 
the halves of words, appear as lines 
only to the eye of the reader, and 
will not sound as such to the ear of 
the listener. If no pause be made, 
then not only cannot the hearer 
perceive where the lines begin and 
end—but the manner of disposing 
them is a misdirection to the 
reader how to pronounce them ; 
and if so, it is not conceivable that 
Sophocles or any other tragic or 
lyric poet could have so written 
them. What should we think of 
such lines in any living language ? 
Can we suppose in any the most 
barbarous period of a nation’s 
literature, when the art of versifi- 
cation was in its rudest form, that 
such versification as this could have 
been tolerated ? 

The rule of MHephestion is 
founded in reason—wayv pérpor eis 
teXeiay weparotra Ad{w. Hermann 
starts two objections to this rule, 
in the case of a connected series of 
verses. 1st. That if the lines be 
not completed with an incomplete 
word, and be not commenced if 
required without the commence- 
ment of a word, he could not see 
any other alternative than that of 
writing the series at full length, in 
one immensely long line which no 
book could hold. 2nd. That the 
reader will not otherwise under- 
stand the metre, or how to pro- 
nounce it. This last objection he 
considered to be so invincible that 
he concluded with saying—“ piget 
vel verbum addere.” Herm. £l. 


Doctr. Inb. ut. Cap. xiv. 8, 9, 10. 
Schneidewin was not influenced by 
any such reasoning, and seems to 
have thought that the reader who 
did not understand metre could 
receive no help from Hermann’s 
arrangement, and that he who did 
would not require it. Let any 
one compare the different manner 
in which these two critics have 
written a connected series of verses, 
and then judge for himself which 
is the most sensible. Schneidewin, 
@.C. 230: 

ov mpoTdOy to tive’ amata 8 

amrarats 


érépats érépa trapafad\Aopéva— 
&c. &e 


Herm., Dind., Wund., Mitchell and 
others, thus: 
wy mporaby To tive’ arate 5 amd- 
Tats érépais érépa. tapaBadAope- 
Va Tovov, ov xapuy, avrididwory é- 
xew. ov b€ x. 7. A. 
Here is a plain dactylic series 
consisting of twenty-six dactyls, 
which neither make hexameters 
nor tetrameters, but which the 
critics have divided into lines 
consisting exactly of four dactyls 
each, with the view, as Hermann 
seems to say, of teaching the reader 
what the metre is, and how to 
pronounce it. It is difficult to 
understand how they can be pro- 
nounced as lines of four dactyls 
each, without its being so done as 
if they were scanned, or without © 
some sort of pause being made at 
the end of each line; yet, I think 
it plain that either of those ways 
of pronouncing them would be 
improper, and consequently that 
the mode of so arranging the lines, 
is so far from being a guide to the 
right pronunciation of the series, 
that it is a misdirection. Her- 
mann’s observation that they are 
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so arranged, in order that they 
may be pronounced as lines of four 
dactyls each, is directly at variance, 
I conceive, with his own direction 
to make no pause in the pronun- 
ciation of a divided word. What 
has been said of the above dactylic 
series is true, I think, of all other 
series of verses the words of which 
at the ends and beginnings of lines 
are divided. I cannot but think, 
therefore, that we are much in- 
debted to Schneidewin for utterly 
discarding the old method, and 
shewing us a more sensible way. 
“¢Conjecturam a Seidlero dubi- 
tanter propositam Hermannus as- 
severando corroborat verbis: é&6’ 
a. certissime reponendum est. Mihi 
tamen parum persuasit, quoniam 
numerorum terminus post KoAwvoy, 
orationis intervallo consentiens, 
exordium carminis reddit gran- 
dius.’ Hews. Versum 671, propter 
dactylum évOa At-, cul respondeat 
spondeus apyai-, notavit etiam 
Gaisfordius.” lms. 

674. Most of the MSS. otvar’ 
avéxovoa. Two of them oivwrayv 
éxovea, which is an evident mistake 
for the former reading. There has 
‘ been great difference of opinion as 
to the meaning of a avéxovoa, which 
has led to its correction by Dindorf 
and Wunder. One critic thinks 
it means incolens, another hono- 
rans, another amans, another se- 
dens sub, and another superinsidens. 
A. reference to some of the places 
where avéyovca seems to be simi- 
larly used will best determine its 
meaning. LEurip. Hec. 123, avéxwv 
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Arp ‘Ayapéepvuv. Aj. 217, Xé€xos 
SovpiaAwrov orépfas avéxe. Herm. 
quotes the following passages: 

Aristides, Vol. Lp.19 ( 10 Edit.J ebb), 
Kal TOV dvOpumruy ogot Geogpréis, 
ouK “Ary mare tas xepadas, "AOnva 
Se avéxer Kat éuBarever, Aristoph. 
Thesm. 948, Gray opya cvenva Geaty 
iepais wpats avéxwper. Pausanias, 
X. 33) 5 Spaxovra 5é icxupov ave- 
xe tHv gdpovpay. From these 
references it would appear that its 
sense is— constantly to keep, or 
hold, possess or occupy. But what- 
ever be its precise meaning, its use 
in these places, and especially 
in Eurip. Hec. 123, and Aristid. 
avéxe. xat éuB. fully justifies its 
use here. It is also to be observed, 
that éuBareve. is just afterward 
used of Bacchus, making the grove 
his haunt, where he constantly 
moves about in company with the 
nymphs who had nursed him. 
Dindorf praises his own conjecture 
véxovoa, and calls it “aptissimum 
verbum.” He omits, however, to 
furnish us with a single instance of 
the use of the active verb véuw, in 
the sense of any beast or bird in- 
habiting or frequenting a place. 
Whenever it is used apparently in 
the sense of to inhabit, it is at 
least used of men or gods, and 
rather in the sense of governing or 
presiding over a place as applied 
to gods—or of using a place for 
pasture as applied to men. It 
never seems to have for its nomina- 
tive an irrational animal in any 
such sense as Dindorf here ascribes 
to it. 
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Xpvoavyns KpoKos: ovd’ dvrvot 


Kpjvar puviOovew 


Kngicov vopades pecOpwr, 


A wv 
GNX’ atev én’ nati 


WKUTOKOS TEdiwY éTWiCoTETAL 


dxnpate Evv duBow 


ai ~ 
arepvovxou xOovos: ovdé Mouvoav 
) s 

Xopot viv dreatuynoav, oud av 


ad xpvcanos Adpodira. 


680 

avr. a. 

685 

690 

[orp. B’. 694 


a ~ / 
éorw 8 oiov éyw yas Acias ovx émaxovw, 


680. Allthe MSS. @eiats. Elms- 
ley, for the sake of metre, wrote 
Geais, that by the pronunciation of 
the word as one syllable the verse 
might correspond with v. 693, xpvo- 
avis Adpodira. Dind., Wund. and 
others, @eats, Schneid. Oecais. 

687. vouddes is a word the 
precise meaning of which it is 
difficult to define. vopades xpjvar 
in this place is usually rendered, 

y streams, but xpjvat 
means fountains, which do not 
wander; vouades ixrot, we are told 
in lexicons is, grazing or feeding 
horses, whereas it certainly does 
not mean, horses which graze in a 
small paddock or inclosed piece of 
ground, or which /eed in a stable, 


but only horses which graze in the 
open plain; of vouades in like man- 
ner does not simply mean, wander- 
ing tribes, but such as occupy the 
open plain, and pasture their flocks 
there. Horace speaks of campes- 
tres Scythe, Ode 3. 24. 9, just as 
Herodotus speaks of vouddes SxvOat, 
where the Latin epithet seems to 
have been intended to be equiva- 
lent to the Greek one, yet I think 
that as the voyades were feeders of 
flocks, the word itself also includes 
this idea, and that in the present in- 
stance it should be construed : net- 
ther do the sleepless fountains waste 
that feed the streams of Cephiaus. 

692. Lb. B. V. ovd' a. La. ovs ai, 
T. ovd ava. A. Ald. ovée. 
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A 


yAauKas maWoTpodou 


696. La. and some others ayei- 
pryrov. The rest and Pollux, 11. 134, 
dxeipwrov. Dind. and Schneide- 
win ayeipyrov. They object to 
the common reading, because it 
‘would prematurely forestall the 
thought about to be expressed in 
402;” but the thought there 
expressed is added exegetically, 
and a reference is there made to 
the legend. See Hdt. vu. 55. The 
verbal adjective yeipyrov, as well 
as the verb xe:péw from which it is 

supposed to be derived, are words 
which are nowhere found ; whereas 
XELpOw, XEipwTos, XetpwTiKds, XELpwCts, 
&c., are well known. Moreover, 
axeipyrov forestalls the thought 
immediately afterwards better ex- 
pressed by aUTOTOLOY, and thus the 
objection which i is causelessly made 
against axetpwrrov, lies in full force 
against it. Lid. and Scott’s ex- 
planation of axeipwrov, “not trained 
or pruned by the hand,” is one, I 
conceive, for which they are in- 
debted to their own imagination. 

701. wmaLtdotpodov— éAalas, the 
child-nourishing olive. ‘“ While it 
yields a large supply of palatable 
and highly nutritious food, it re- 
quires less outlay and less attention 
than almost any other fruit-tree. 
It was eaten as fruit, either fresh, 
pickled, or preserved in various 
ways.” And again, “The oil was 
employed for a variety of purposes, 
but chiefly as an article of food.” 


6 rade OadrAa péeyioTa xXwoa, 
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uAXov éXaias* 


Smith’s Dict. of Gr. and R. Ant. 
p. 823. This is a fact which fully 
accounts for and explains the 
meaning of the epithet, radorpodov. 
A very different explanation, which 
has no reference to this fact, has 
been generally adopted and highly 
commended by annotators. “ Hesy- 
chius : 2répavov exepépewy : os iy, 
omoTe ‘Traidiov appev yevouro wapa 
“Arrixots, orépavoy €Aatas tidévar 
apo tav Oupayv’ ert b¢ Trav OndreLay, 
épia Sia tHv raXdaciav.” Hime. 
The cause and origin of this 
custom are not explained. It 
might have arisen because the 
Athenians gloried in the olive as 
the valuable gift of Minerva, 
Kurip. Jon, 1432, 

arépavov éAaias appeOyxa cor 

TOTE, 
qv por “AOadvas oxomeXdos €ico7- 
véyKa.To" 

or perhaps because it was mawWorpo- 
dos—but the custom itself does not 
at all explain the reason why such 
an epithet came into use. Those 
who so explain it quite lose sight 
of the fact that the fruit of the 
olive-tree was a nutritious article 
of food, and draw upon their own 
imagination, and suppose that the 
olive garland was used as a super- 
stitious amulet to preserve the life 
of children, which, if it ever were 
so used, does not reach the mean- 
ing of the epithet which is not 
child-preserving, but child-nourish- 
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wv ww r) 
evirmrov, evTwAov, evOaraccor. 


ang. Schneidewin’s explanation, 
as given by Arnold, is still more 
curious: “In wad. dvd. (i.¢. 
gitiov), éhaias, sprout of the child- 
nourishing olive, we have an en- 
largement upon avrorowv, a8 TO 
pév tes, sqq. enlarges upon éyyxéwv 
of. 5. The éAata, self-propagated 
and ever renewing themselves by 
shoots or off-seta, were all children 
of the t tree on the Acropo- 
lis.” Sophocles is supposed to have 
enlarged upon the idea that the tree 
was self-propagated, by adding, 
that it propagated of its own ac- 
cord a number of children besides 
itself—that is, shoots and off-sets. 
702. ovre veapos being contrary 
to metre, Dind. has written ov 
aBos, Wund. ov véwpos, Herm. 
ov véos, &c. &., each critic altering 
it according to his fancy. With 
regard to what I believe contains 
a much more serious corruption of 
the text, yjp¢ onpaivwy, they do 
not trouble themselves, because it 
does not interfere with the metre. 
Most of the critics have accepted 
Hermann’s translation, senex im- 
perator ; others have construed it 
in other ways. Brunck’s transla- 
tion is—“ neque olim tmperans.” 
It is a sort of Greek which has 
quite as much right to be trans- 
lated after Brunck’s fashion as 
after Hermann’s—but I do not 
see how any one can be satisfied 
with either. I consider the passage 
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in this part of it to be hopelessly 
corrupt. 

708.  Govos is interpolated be- 
tween eirety and avynua by Por- 
son, Dind., Herm. Elms, and 
others, for the sake of making the 
verse correspond with v. 695 in 
the strophe. Schneidewin, on the 
contrary, has ejected eiretv. Brunck 
and Wunder have taken the text 
as itis. It is to be observed that 
a spondee often occurs in choriam- 
bic verse, and that but for making 
this line correspond with v. 695, 
xSoves might well be spared; av- 
xnHa péyrcrov being put in appo- 
sition to alvoy xpaturrov, it is much 
better for it to have as in the 
MSS. the same dependent noun 
patporToAe. Various emendations 
have been heretofore proposed and 
adopted for the supposed tautology 
evurmov, evrwAuov, but that matter 
has been set at rest by a similar 
combination. Simmias apud He- 
phest. p. 43: cot pev evirros, evrw- 
os, éyxéorados Saxe alxpav ‘Evud- 
Atos evoxorov éxev. Brunck and 
Dind. construe these epithets with 
parporoAw understood —“ famous 
for its horses, famous for its colts 
and for its commodious sea.” 
evir7rov occurs at the beginning of 
the chorus as an epithet of ywpas. 
Moreover, patporoAe is clearly 
the object on which all the praise 
is bestowed. It is the subject of 
the sentence, whereas dwporv occu- 
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w mat Kpovov, ov yap uv és 


Too ciaas abynu’, ava€é Mocesday, 


e 4 ~ A 
immoww Tov adkeaTnpa xadivov 


4 ~ 4 a 
TMpwract Tatode KTigas ayuais. 


715 


e~* Qs 27 af > ey 7 \ 4 
a & evnpeTpos ExtrayN aria xYEepol TapamTopeva 


OpwoKe, Twv éxaTouTrodwy 


Nupyowy axoAov6os. 
AN. 


~ A A “~ ~ 4 4 
yuv wot Ta NauTpa TavTa Set atvew En. 


OI. 


[wAaTa 


> ~ > 9» / ) / / 
w qwAEloT érraivois evAOYyoUpEVOY TEéOOV, 


721 


, & of ? a / > 4 
Tt 0 éoTw, w mat, kawov; AN. aogov éEpyerat 


e ~ of ~ 
Kpewv 60° nuiv ovK avev rourwv, matep. 


OI. 


XO 


Oapoe, maperrat. 


w pirraro. yépovres, EE uw éuol 
gaivor’ av non Tépua THs GwTnplas. 


725 


Kal yap € yépwy Kupa, 


\ ~ / > / j 
TO THOSE KwWpas ov yeynpaKe oOeEvos. 


KPEON. 


#8 ‘ ~ + b ~ b , 
avopes xOovos Thad Evyevets otKnTopes, 


e ~ 9 e a“ 3 4 3 J 
Opw TV UMas OMpaTwy eAndoTas 


pies a secondary position in it. 
I consider that this word parpo- 
aoe. does not mean the city of 
Athens only, but the mother state, 
the mother country, and so in- 
cludes Colonus—v. 1480, y@ parépt, 
of which this was said to be its 
most excellent praise and boast, 
the gift of the great God, that it 
WAS eviTrTov, evTwAoY, evOadaccov. 
725. téppatis cwrypias. This 
is usually construed, a@ goal of 
safety. A harbour of refuge is an 
expression which is often used 
in its literal sense, and might be 
taken metaphorically, but to speak 
of “a goal of safety,” only per- 
plexes the mind with a confusion 


of incongruous ideas. The limit or 
end of my deliverance means, I 
believe, that his safety ultimately 
depended on them, that he must 
fly to them as his only refuge, his 
dernier ressort. I would construe 
it as Mitchell does: “From you 
now must appear the completion 
of my deliverance.” Earip. Orest. 
ae 3s ae ap Tépun exes apiy 
wm. 400, nat ? 
pire wou TO Téppa THS Hvyis; 
No reference to the goal of a race- 
course was intended, I believe, in 
any of these places. 
429. I think that Op parey 
should be taken in connection with 
opo and vuas. “I see by your 
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A 49» 9 ~ Ss ) ~ > of 4 
Ov pnT OKVELTE pnT adnT Eros Kakov. 
e/ A ~ 

nkw yap ovx ws dpav ti BovAnOeis, émet 


, / > \ , > 3» 8 
YyEpwov meév Elut, pos ToAw 0 érioTapuat 
, e 
aévoveay ixwy, ei Tw’ ‘EAAdSos, peya. 


GAN avdpa Tovde TnAxovd’ arrecTadnv 


735 


mweicwy Erecbat moos TO Kadpeiwy zrédov, 


4 ~ e 
ovx €£ évos oTelNavTos, GAN’ dvdpwy ro 


eyes that you have conceived a 
certain new fear at my arrival.” 
Mr Blaydes has inserted his own 
conjecture, «iAndora. It is very 
true that the person is commonly 
represented as the object, which 
sa feeling, whatever it be, seizes 

r possesses, as in the instance 
which he adduces, Luke Ev. vii. 16, 
€daBe 5¢ GoBos arayras ; but there 
are instances, some of which he 
adduces, of the other form of ex- 
pression, and many more night 
be added. Aj. 345) Tax av tw 
aiie cam éuot BAdpas AaBou. Eurip. 
El. 39, as aobevel Sovs acGevi AaBor 
béBov. When the feeling is the 
agent and the person the object, it 
is a stronger form of expression, 
and I believe that the feeling is 
simply mentioned, or only an epi- 
thet or a genitive is attached to 
it. With e«iAndora, we have not 
only rwa gdoBov vewpy ris énis 
érevrodov, standing in the place of 
a long nominative to it, but we 
must add opparwy also: “I see 
that a certain new fear at my 
arrival, betraying itself in your 
eyes, has seized you.” It is further 
to be observed, that rw’ qualifies 
the force of qofov, as it does 
aiiS in Aj. 345, which agrees 
much better with the weaker form 
than with the stronger. 

735- All the MSS. rydtxord, 


except B. T. V. ryAcxov. Almost all 
the critics have written ryAuocd. 
All the internal evidence seems to 
me to lean to the side of the MSS. 

Creon had just before told the 
Chorus in a very pointed manner 
that he was an old man. “I am 
come with no intention of doing 
any thing against you, for J in- 
deed am but an old man, whereas I 
know that you are as powerful a 
state as any in Greece.” It was 
quite superfluous then to repeat 
the same thing which he had 
just before so much more pointedly 
said. He then calls their attention 
to Cidipus, by the use of the dem. 
pron. rovde, and adds what may 
be termed a dem. adj. rnAuovd, 
an epithet, which while it predi- 
cates something extreme, predi- 
cates nothing of the individual 
to whom it is applied, but what 
the persons addressed are supposed 
to see and know as well as the 
speaker. “But I am come to 
persuade this man, being such as 
you see him to be, so extremely old, 
so extremely wretched, to return 
home and put himself under the 
care and protection of his friends.”’ 
avépa rovde tyAcxovd, stand well 
together ; whereas, if I am not mis- 
taken, it is a most unusual thing 
for the speaker to apply an epithet 
to himself in the nom. case, ex- 
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TavTwy KerXevoGels, ove’ NKE Mor yEveE 
4 ~ ~ , 9 9 ~ 4 
Ta Tovoe twevOeiy mnuatr és WAEioTOV TrONEWs. 


, ~ 

ad\N’ & Tadraimwp’ Oidimous, KAUwY Eno 
~ i A 
mwas o€ Kadueiwy ews 


~ 4 of 
ikoU 7pos oikous. 


740 


~ +] A ~ j 9 A 
Karel Sixatws, éx O€ Tov mardioT’ éyo, 
J > A ~ > @ / of 
OowTEp, EL Mn TAEtaTTOV avUpwrwy EduV 
7 ~ ~ ~ ~ 4 
KaktoTos, aAyw Toto Gols KaKOls, YEpoOV, 


e ”« A / of \ 4 
Gpwy ae Tov dvaTnvoy dvTa mev Eevov, 


745 


b 9 7 ~ 
det & dAntnv Kdri mpoormoXov pias 
A ~ A A / 

Biorepy ywpovvra, Thy éyw Tadas 

~ | A ~ 
oUK ay ToT és TOoMTOUTOY aikias TrEcelV 
sf e/ 4 e/ / 
éd0f’, Saov wewTwKey nde SvaMOpos, 


> 7 i / \ i) \ , 
del oe KnOevovt7a Kal TO Gov Kapa 


75° 


~ J ~ 9 a 
TTwXe Siaitn, THALKOVTOS, OU yasov 
xf : A 9 4 e V4 
€umretpos, AANA ToOUVTLOYTOS apTracal. 
s cg of 9? A 
ap’ &0A1ov Tovvedos, w@ Taras eyo, 
9 io > 9» A > \ A A ~ 4 é 
WYELOLD €S DE KAME Kal TO Trav YyEVOsS$ 
\ + ~ / \ “~ 

aA’ ov yap Eott Taudhavy KpuTTEW, ov VUY 755 

A ~ / Qs A 3 A 
mpos Jewv wratrpwwv, Oidimrous, reobels Euot 

7 7 ’ a ~ 
kpurvov, OeAXnwas aoru Kal dopous pode 


cept he means to call the whole 
undivided attention of his hearers 
to himself, or to contrast or compare 
himself with the person with whom 
he divides their attention. ryAiK0ocd 
as being contrasted with davdpa 
rovde must be admitted by all in 
the present case to be an epithet 
as ill-placed as can well be ima- 
gined. (Hdipus was certainly re- 
presented as the older and weak- 
er of the two. But no contrast 
or comparison was intended, and 
therefore I maintain that the 
speaker takes an improper time to 
use an epithet of himself; and in 


the present case I think it must 
be admitted by all that Creon 
took as poor an opportunity as he 
well could, to speak of his being 
so very old, so very weak, at the 
moment when he was calling away 
the attention of his hearers to a 
man who was so much older, so 
much weaker than himself. 

757. The older MSS. xpipov. 
B.T. V. xiwov. The two clauses 
seem to contradict each other: 
“but since ez is wnpossible to con- 
ceal the things that are manifest, 
do you conceal them.” ° 
~ This contradiction is more in 
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ToUs Govs WaTpwous, THvdEe Thy Tord idrws 
eimev’ éwatia yap 4 8 oikot wAéov 


Sixy wéBort’ av, ovoa on raha Tpodos. 
7 ~ 9 A A \ A 
wavTa TOApwv Kado TavTos av pépwy 


OI. o 
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4 4 4 / 
Aoyou Sixaiov pnyavnua rokidor, 
~ ~ 9 A , 4 
TL TavTa qweipa Kaye SevTepov Peres 
e ~ 9 @ , > ? / e / 
€Xely, Ev ols MaANITT av adryoinv aXous; 


a , ~ ~ 
mpooev TE yap ME TOLTW otKEloLS Kakois 
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“~ es» £ / 9 ~ \ 
vooouv!’, dr’ nv po. TEepyns éxrreceiv yOovos, 
4 4 
oux OerXes OéXovTt trpocbecba yxapw, 
# A 9 

GAN’ vik’ non perros nv Bujovpevos, 

A 5 av > ~ Q 
kat Tovv Souoow nv diatracOa yAvKv, 


tor éFewbeas KatéBarrAes, ovdE cor 


77° 


\ \ ~ 3 ) ~ J,» & / 
TO ovyyeves TOUT ovdauws ToT’ nv dtdov. 
~ > e e / 9 > ~ / / 
vov 7 avis nvix’ Eetoopas mod TE [ot 
~ w , \ ~ 
Evvovoay evvouv THvde Kai yévos TO Tay, 
~ ~ A ~ 
mweipa petaorav, oKAnpa padOaxws éeywr. 


U , of ~ 
Kaitot Tis avtn TEepyis akovTas direiv; 


775 


womep Tis ef wor ALTapovVTL pEV TUYXELY 
pndev Sidoin pnd érapxéoat Gédor, 

a wv \ z / , 
awAnon © Exovre Ouuov wy xpnCos, TOTE 
Swpoif, Sr’ ovdev 4 xapis xapw Péepor: 


Fs ih , ~ aN e ~ , ‘ 
ap’ av mataiov THoSd av ndovyns Tuxols; 


780 


- 4 
TOLAVTA MEVTOL Kal OU TpoTHéEpes EMO, 
4 aes ee Or. \ ~ > » , 
Noy pev éo0Aa, Tolar O Epyotctv Kaka. 


appearance than in reality, for 
tapdarvy alludes, I believe, to the 
disgraceful circumstances of the 
previous life of Gdipus, and what 
is meant to be said is, “ Since it is 
impossible to conceal what you 

so well known by your 
going about from place to place, 
by which you revive the remem- 


brance of your misfortunes; co 
you now pursue a different con- 
duct, and endeavour to conceal 
them as much as possible, by your 
withdrawal from the public gaze 
and hiding yourself in the privacy 
of your paternal home.” 

4768. v. 438, xapavOavov, x.7.X. 
is here repeated in the MSS. 
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~ wv ~ ~ 4 
Kaxwv. avatos Twvd dmadAaxOy yxOovos. 
9 of on 9 9 / aN wv 3 2 ~ 
OUK €OTL DOL TauT, aAXAa@ Got TAO EGOT, EKEL 
/ 5) , e A ) / > f 
Xwpas aXaoTwp ovmOs Evvaiwy aéi° 
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786. Almost all the MSS. 
Gvatros. V. averos. Suidas ava- 
ros. All the MSS. ravd. All 


the critics except Herm. and 
Elms., r7y05. The passage must 
in either case be construed so 
that the gen. xaxwy be considered 
to depend on dradhax G7 quite 
as much as on dvaros. 
1019, aarworros vis droppipOjcopar, 
and El. 102, aAviros arns éfarrad- 
AaxOycera. This being the case, 
if ravd be changed to riod, 
I consider that arad\ax6j_ be- 
comes misplaced, for being placed 
between yfovos and its dem. pron. 
Tod, it would appear as if they 
depended on it. Thus the sen- 
tence would give an uncertain 
sound to the ear of a Greek, as the 
following would to an Englishman : 
“that your city unhurt by evils 
from this land may be removed.” 
It is to be observed that, rj08 az. 
x9ovos cannot be construed, “ from 
this land may be delivered or 
reed,” because this verb, when 
- joined to a noun of place depend- 
ing on it, always expresses motion 
from that place, and signifies a 
departing or a being removed from 
it to another place. Eurip. Heracl. 
12, Eurip. Phen. 972; THOS aTraA- 
AaxGeis xOoves. As dAAdcow signi- 
fies to change, 80 amraAAaoow seems 
to get from thence its primary 
meaning, to remove a thing from 


its place, that is to say, to change . 


it from one place to another. The 
verb however, in its application to 


Thus 4}. 


abstract ideas, as evils, calamities, 
&c., as most verbs do, assumes a 
metaphorical sense, and the being 
removed from evils means, the 
being delivered from them. This 
will, I think, shew that in its 
application to nouns of place, it 
cannot mean the being delivered 
Jrom a place in any other way 
than by being actually and literally 
removed from it to another place. 
xaxov tovd, mean the evils which 
he was just about briefly to allude 
to at v. 788, evils which Creon 
knew would according to the 
oracle arise against his city and 
people, if Gidipus were buried in 
Colonus. 

788. Mr Blaydes remarks, that 
“whether we construe xwpas with 
éxet or aAadortwp, the sense elicited 
is not very satisfactory.” I agree 
with him that it is so if we construe 
it with adaorwp, but not so with 
exet. I believe however that, in- 
asmuch as there are other instances 
of verbs compounded with é, go- 
verning a genitive, the right way 
of construing it is to make yxwpas © 
depend on éwaiwy. See Note on 
V. 1231. Judging from Eurip. 
Pheen. 1 559; gos addorwp—éni trai- 
Sas €Ba covs—it would appear that 
aXkaorwp does not mean Cédipus 
himself, his soul or spirit, but it 
merely intimates that though bu- 
ried in a foreign land, his evil ge- 
nius would ever dwell in the land 
of his nativity. ‘Omnibus umbra 
locis adero.” Virg. 4in. tv. 386. 
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éorw S€ mai Tots éuoiot THs éuns 


A ~ ~ ~ 
xGoves Aaxeiy TocovVTOV, évOaveiy jovor. 


79° 


9g ~ 
ap ovK apewov 4 ov Tdv OnBas dpovw; 
~ e 

TONA® y', Sowmep Kal caherréepwv Krvw, 
a 9 ~ A A a f 

GoiBou re xavTov Znvos, ds Kelvou warnp. 
4 4 ~ ~~ 

to cov © ddixta devp’ vroBAnTov oropua, 


WoNAnv Exov oTouwow: év Se TH eye 
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4 A 4 A v\ 
kax’ av NaBors Ta TAElo’’ nH TwTNpIA. 
a ~ 
aA’ oilda yap oe TavTa pn TetOwv, iOr° 


nas 8 éa Gv évOad: 


‘ vA ~ 
ov yap av KaKws 


ovd wd Exovres Comer, ci TEpTroipeba. 


KP. 


4 / ~ ws > 9» } ) 
mworepa vouicas dvoruxeiv Eu’ és Ta oa 


800 


A > » A ~ ~ 9 ~ “ , - 
n Oo €S Ta oavTov maddAoy ev TH vuY OY; 


Ol. 


9 4 , 9 » ee ) \ ‘5 9» AN 
éuot pev €or HotoTov, Ef OU MNT éue 


g amd 9 > v4 , ‘ ’ 
welGew oios 7 €f unTEe Tovade Tous TéAas. 


KP. 


OI. 


w Svopop’, ode TH xXpovw hucas Pavel 

4 9 ) \ ~ ~ ? , 
Ppévas ToT, a\Aa AVA TW Ynpa TpEPeEL; 
yAwoon ov Sewos: avdpa & ovdév of8 éyw 
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OL e/ 9 e/ ? LA 
ikatoy OoTis E& amavTos ev NeEYyel. 


_ 197- Mr Blaydes has written 

, olofa yap pe. “ Planissime 
assentior viro docto emendanti, 
olofa yap pe.” Musgr. tatra, I 
think, properly refers to what im- 
mediately goes before. According 
to the MSS. it does, and the sub- 
ject is the same as in the imme- 
diately preceding context. (Edipus 
had told Creon some unwelcome 
truths with respect to future 
eventa, but being conscious that he 
was not ing him, he sud- 
denly brings his speech to a close. 
“But t is useless for me to say 
more, for I know that I am not 
persuading you in these things, 
which I now tell you: begone, 
and let me live here, &c.” The 


present tense, 7re(Qwv, suite exactly 
the MS. reading, but does not 
equally well agree with the new 
reading, which has now for the 
first time made its appearance in 
the text. In that case it ought to 
have been weicwv. Moreover, the 
new turn given to the sentence is 
inconsistent with the facts of the 
case. Why should Creon have used 
80 much artful speech, xazo TavTOs 
dv dépwv Adyou Sixaiov pyxavyya 
mouxtdov, Vv. 761, if he knew that 
it wou ‘be all in vain? “ Par. 


F. wt. Ceteri MSS. zeiOwr, 
ut impressi, quod non sollicitan- 
dum videtur.” Elms. 
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5) ~ 14 ~ Wf A / 
ov On® btw ye vous ios Kat ool Tapa. 
a 9 7 7” A 4 A ~ / 
amweN0’, gow yap Kal mpo muvee, pnde pe 
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gudaca’ époppav évOa yon vaiew ue. 


KP. 


812. ‘ Begone, for I will speak 
also for these here present, and 
stay no longer watching and 
blockading me here in this place, 
where it is destined that I should 
dwell.” See v. 1441, ef xp7, Gavod- 
pat. All the critics except Schnei- 
dewin ‘seem to have taken the 
words évOa xp7 vaiew enue, in a 
different sense, as if they referred 
to the place where Creon thought 
that Cidipus ought to dwell. 
“ ehoppetv, epedpevery, a metaphor 
taken from the blockading of a 
harbour, as he believed himself to 
have now found a haven of rest. 
Compare also the image in 663. 
xen, in fatis est, Phil. 200. Gd. 
T. 791. 854. 995. Trach. 165.” 
Schneide. Compare also the image 
at v. 148. There is not a word 
in the sentence which leads to the 
idea that év0a x.7.A. means the 
place where Creon desired that 
Cidipus should dwell, whereas 
époppav almost requires the place 
to be mentioned where Creon was 
blockading him. Mr Blaydes has 
written pydé por mpooraca édop- 
pov. Seeing that he took the last 
clause in the sense in which all 
the other critics have taken it, 
one is not surprised that he should 
have made this alteration, for zpoo- 
Tago agrees with such a sense 
much better than the MS. read- 
ing. But by this alteration édop- 
pov stands alone without another 
word to explain it. It is so purely 
metaphorical that I much doubt 


) \ 
sapTupopat Tovcd, ov aé, moos Se Tous didous 


if even a Greek, if it were written 
as Blaydes writes it, could have 
understood what the poet intended 
by it. In speaking the sentence, 
if évOa be closely joined to éfoppay, 
the sense intended becomes ap- 
parent. 

813. mpos d€ trols «.7.AX. The 
force of the particle 6@ may be 
understood, by considering what is 
the nature of the previous clause 
which is to be supplied by the 
mind. “TI call these to witness, 
not thee, how inswltingly you have 
treated me, but for the insolent 
words with which you have re- 
plied to your friends, if I once 
catch you—’ then the threat which 
should follow is left to be im- 
agined by the angry manner and 
gestures of the speaker, and the 
threatening tone of voice with 
which the last words were spo- 
ken, 7v o é\w woré. The aposi- 
opesis is of a similar kind to 
that in JI. 1. 338, as well as the 
force of 5é With respect to ov 
oé, it is added sneeringly and re- 
bukingly, and ce is therefore used 
emphatically. Dindorf dislikes the 
aposiopesis, and has therefore re- 
constructed the sentence thus: 
papTvpopat Tovad, ovxl co’, Os yvuoes 
didouvs, which as it is faulty in 
other things, so it is in this, that it 
changes oé into o, and ceases to 
make it any longer emphatic. I 
profess not to understand how to 
construe his new-fangled sentence. 
Perhaps és yor, x.7.d. “ Who 
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of avrapeiBe pnuat’, nv o EXw ToTE— 


Ol. tis & av pe twvde cumpaywv Era Bia; 


S15 


td “A 
KP. 4 pnv ov Kavev Twvde AuTNOEls Eoret. 


shall know what answers you give 
your friends,” is meant to be the 
same as “ What it is to give such 
answers to your friends as you 
have done to me;” but if it 
means this, it is badly expressed : 
nor will any one, I think, who 
appreciates the naturalness of the 
suppressed threat in the original 
Jine, have the patience to look 
at Dindorf’s correction of it a 
second time. 

816. All the MSS. ravde. Al- 
most all the critics, with the ex- 
ception of Elmsley, have changed 
it to rovde. The meaning of the 
sentence is quite altered by this 
conj. emendation. The meaning 
of it in the original text is, I con- 
ceive, as fullows: “Verily you 
yourself, even without these, 
(that is, without causing them 
any grief,) shall have cause to 
grieve.” Thus ov is placed in mark- 
. ed opposition to rwvde, which is 
ravde ovppayov. This opposition 
is the more marked on account 
of «x, which signifies even. Ac- 
cording to the correction rovde, 
the Scholiast’s wrong interpreta- 
tion is adopted, and it is construed 
thus: “ Assuredly you, even with- 
out my taking you away, will 
have cause to grieve.” Are any 
of the learned critics who so 
highly approve of this fine cor- 
‘rection, able to inform us what is 
the meaning of the emphatic ov ? 
The reading of the MSS. is not 
only proved to be genuine, and 
the correction of it to be false, by 
the presence of ov, but by what 
follows ; for when Cédipus, upon 
hearing that one of his daugliters 


had been already taken away, and 
that Creon threatened to take 
away the other also, uttered an 
exclamation of grief, Creon adds, 
eax ees padrAov olfiley rade, 
thus shewing that he had a cause 
of grief already, in the abduction 
of Ismene, and inasmuch as she had 
been taken away after she had left 
the stage, her abduction was quiet- 
ly effected avev ravde without 
using any opposition to the Chorus, 
and even without their being con- 
scious of what was done. It is a 
mistake to suppose that ov can be 
used as a mere expletive. It is 
always more or less emphatic. 
Sometimes it is used in opposition 
to others, as at vs. 181, 282, 488, 
882, &c. &c., and here at v. 816, 
Sometimes in opposition to the 
speaker, as at vs. 113, 507, 520, 
582, 791, 802, 809, &e. &c. Some- 
times when the speaker after some 
general observations, turns his 
speech again to the person ad- 
dressed, as at vs. 233, 929, I000, 
1137, d&e., and for other causes it 
makes its appearance, but never 
without a cause. I think it quite 
impossible that Sophocles could 
have given ov so much prominence 
on the present occasion, preceded 
as it is by 7 pnv to add force to it, 
with something interposed between 
it and the verb, without intending 
it to be especially emphatic. It is 
as if Creon had said, “‘ You talk of 
your allies, as if I could do nothing 
against you without opposing them, 
but be assured, yow will grieve for 
something which I have already 
done, without its affecting them at 
all.” 
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821. Allthe MSS. y. All the 
critics r. A very general miscon- 
eeption seems to prevail with re- 
spect to the true force and meaning 
of the partiele ye. In no less than 
ten other places in this single play 
it has been found fault with by the 
critics, and has been ejected to 
make room for an unmeaning re, 
or something else equally improper; 
namely, at vs. 79, 488, 502, 562, 
868, 977, 1279, 3310, F417 and 
1541. In all these places, except 
the last, v. 1541, it will be found, 
I believe, that the MSS. are right, 
and the critics wrong. The literal 
and exact meaning of it is com- 
monly cousidered to be best repre- 
sented by the English phrase, at 
deast, and in numerous instances 
it is so translated improperly. It 
is not then to be wondered at 
that the critics have unhesitat- 
ingly rejected it in this particular 
place, v. 821, for rjvde y' ov paxpod 
xpovov, if construed, “this one at 
least in no long time,” makes non- 
sense. “The proper force of ye is 
like (rep) intensive, it lays an em- 
phasis on the word to which it is 
attached, and thus derives various 
significations, according to the sense 
of the word, or its relation to the 
context.” Jelf, 735. When this 
particle appears in answer to a 
question, as at v. 821, so far from 
always conveying a limited affir- 
mation, it quite as often, and per- 
haps much oftener, conveys an 
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extended affirmation of the notion 
contaimed in the question; and 
when there is such an extension of 
the notion, it should be rendered 
even, moreover, too, besides; and 
yes may be added to either of 
these words, as yes even. Jelf, 880, 
c. a. Trach. 899, devas ye, yes even 
terribly. But there is no need of 
travelling out of the present play 
for instanees of the like kind: v. 
329, OL réxvov wédyvas. IX. ovx 
avev poxOov yé por. “ Yes and more- 
over not without trouble.” v. 333, 
OI. wérepa roGoror; IS. nat Adyors 
Y avrayyedos. “Yes and with a 
message besides, myself being the 
bearer of it.” v. 417, audw y' opot- 
ws. ‘ Yes even both of them alike.” 
V. 479, tpioads ye mryds. “Yes and 
the number of libations must be 
just three.” This is commonly 
translated, “three libations at 
least,” as in the Oxford Translation. 
This gives a wrong sense, for it leaves 
it to be inferred that CEdipus was 
at liberty to offer any number of li- 
bations exceeding three which he 
thought proper; whereas ye is 
added for the sake of emphasis, in 
order to cal] his especial attention 
to the exactly prescribed number, 
that it was to be neither more nor 
less than three. All the religious 
ceremonies were defined with the 
greatest precision, and we may be 
assured that it would have been 
quite as great a violation of the 
law, to have offered to the three 
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Eumenides more than three liba- 
tions, as to have offered less. Many 
other instances might be adduced 
of a like improper rendering of this 
particle by the limiting expression 
at least. Take the following verses, 
643—651, according to the Oxford 
Translation. “TH. What then do 
you wish? to go to my palace ? 
Ep. I would if aé least it were 
lawful to me, but this here is 
the spot. Ta. In which you will 
do what? for I will not oppose 
you. (éip. In which I will con- 
quer those who cast me out. 
Tu. You would boast a great gift 
of your residence here. (Hp. If 
while I accomplish it there remain 
* to you at least those things which 
you promised. TH. Be confident 
as to my part at least. I will never 
betray you. Cép. I will not in- 
deed pledge you like a wicked man 
by an oath. Tx. You would gain 
nothing further aé¢ least, than by 
my word.” Here within the space 
of a few lines, the particle ye is 
improperly rendered, at least, no 
less than four times. 

rst. Atv. 644 y is added only 
for emphasis, to shew that the 
thing was not lawful. It is as 
much as to say, “I would, if you 
could only prove to me that it was 
lawful, but that you never can.” 
By rendering it at least, it impro- 
perly implies, that there were 
other objections which of them- 
selves were not sufficient to pre- 
vent him from a compliance with 
the proposal of Theseus ; whereas 
he means to say, that there was 
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only this one great objection, that 
it was not lawful. 

2nd. ‘If while I accomplish it 
there remain to you at least, &c.” 
wrongly implies that there were 
others besides Theseus who had 
made promises, or it implies no- 
thing at all. coi y means, you on 
your part, just as éywye si 8, 
I for my part. y is added to goi, 
as it frequently is to pers. pro- 
nouns, as QUTOS, Od€, TOvOE, THVvOe, 
é&c., in order to put the person in 
more direct opposition relatively 
to some other person, and very 
often that other person is the 
speaker himself, as in the present 
case. What then Cidipus says is, 
“If you only will perform your 
part, I will accomplish mine.” 

3rd. “As to my part at least, 
&.” Here it is as improper as in 
the preceding case. ro rovdé y' is 
fully translated by the words, “as 
to my part,” and the addition of 
at least is only misleading. 

4th. ‘“ You would gain no- 
thing further at least, &c.” is a 
most absurd impropriety of speech. 
It is a solecism of such an egre- 
gious character, that the translator 
never could have committed it, if 
he had been freely expressing his 
own thoughts, and had not been 
restricted to what he considered 
to be a literal exactness. A per- 
son might as well say, “ You could 
not make a thing whiter at the 
black or, “You could not go 
further at the shortest distance,” 
as say, “ You could go no further, 
or could gain nothing further at 
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least.” Perhaps it is meant for, at 
most, but this is the very opposite 
of at least, and neither the one 
expression nor the other, its exact 
opposite, at all represents the force 
and meaning of 7 in this place. 
This particle was added to give 
force to the assertion of Theseus, 
that his word was as good as his 
oath. “You would gain nothing 
JSurther indeed than by my word.” 
I consider that ryvde y ov pa- 
Kpov xpovov should be rendered 
thus: Yes, and I will have this one 
also before long; or, I will have 
even this one. So Phil. 670, wat o€ 
y cioagw, where oe is further em- 
phasised by cai I believe that y 
was not thought by the hasty 
emendators to bear this meaning 
of even or also, which implies 
something more than what was 
contained in the previous question, 
but that they thought it to mean 
something less, and construed it, 
at least. They therefore substituted 
rt. Thus they seem to have made 
another mistake, for it does not 
appear that ve is ever used for the 
purpose of affirming the notion 
contained in the previous question, 
and of adding to it something 
more. This is the province of ye. 
Te is never put to this use in So- 
phocles, and the reason of the 
thing inclines me to think, that it 
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is never put to this use in any 
other Greek writer, because it is 
never used emphatically as xat is. 
Sometimes Se may be used in the 
answer to a question, or some other 
adversative particle, sometimes xat, 
and sometimes ye, or xai ye, but re, 
I believe, never. The critics have 
committed a similar mistake, in 
respect of re in answer to a ques- 
tion, at v. 332, where they have all 
written dvcpopou r, contrary to all 
the MSS. duapopov 8. Atv. 110g 
in all the MSS. it is Svopopov re, 
where be it observed re is not used 
in answer to a question. All the 
critics however in this instance 
have written ye, and in this cor- 
rection I think that they are right, 
for I doubt if re is ever used in 
answer to a previous speaker, even 
when no question has been asked. 
834—844. In all the MSS. it 
is as follows. AN. iw wodts. XO. 
ti Spas, «.7.A. KP. cipyov. XO. 
gov pev, «7A. OF ode, x72, 
XO. ovk wyo. «7A. KP. pees, 
K.T.A. XO. py "airacc, «7.4. KP. 
xadav, «7.4 XO. col & &ywy’ 08. 
The new arrangement of the dra- 
matis persone, as above, now 
adopted by all the critics, appears 
to be right from internal evidence, 
Also the brief remark of the Scho- 
liast upon the word zoAe, which 
he explains by rats @7Bats, makes 
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it quite clear that the MSS. ex- acquainted, attributed the sentence, 
tant in his day with which he was) woAe paxel, x.7.r., to Creon. 
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865. All the MSS. yijs. Al- 
most all editors have adopted the 
correction of the Ed. Londinensis, 
ays. “Certatim viri docti vide- 
runt 77s reponendum esse. Reisigio 
tamen os scribendum videtur.” 
Herm. The critics saw that yjs 
was wrong and have substituted 
for it a word which in itself is un- 
objectionable, but it surprises me 
that they did not perceive that an 
antecedent to ds is required. The 
sentence is most imperfect without 
it. By the change of ys into o7s 
the antecedent is supplied,'as at 
v. 731, and at the same time a 
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word is got rid of, which by the 
consent of all is manifestly impro- 


per. Blaydes has rightly written 
ons. 
868. Two MSS. x’ avrov. 


Others « avrdv. The greater num- 
ber y avrdv. Almost all the critics 
except Elmsley 7’ avrov, which is a 
very unusual crasis. Nothing is 
more common than for ov in all 
its cases to have ye attached to it. 
aé y avrov is, “you yourself on 
your part.” See Note on v. 821. 

885. Dind., Schneidewin and 
others have adopted the correction, 
of Elmsley, repac’ oide 57. 
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903. rpde few is spoken re- 

y of Creon, a mere 

in the land, who yet had 

dared to violate its laws, and to 
set at nought the authority of ite 
rulers, in violently taking away 
the maidens. The main subject of 
the following context is the unau- 
-thorised conduct of Creon in this 
particular respect, that he was a 
stranger. Theseus as being the 
‘chief ruler of the land felt himself 
aggrieved at it. -yéAws is evidently 
used in a malignant sense, to ex- 
press the insolent boasting of an 


enemy who had gained his end. 
Aj. 303, 368, 956; An. 647. rede 
éévw, as applied to Creon, are eme 
phatic, and we can imagine the 
speaker to utter these two words 
with an expression of unmitigated 
contempt, whereas they lose all 
their force as applied to Cidipus. 
Schneidewin and Mr Blaydes say, 
that Cidipus is intended. This is 
surely a mistake. “Recte Scho- 
liasta: gévp* r@ Kpéovre.” Wun- 
der. 

907. ‘But now as he himself 
entered having the laws, (i.e. the 
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benefit and protection of them) by 
these and no other shall he be 
ruled.” Zhe laws, here defined by 
the article, mean, I believe, the 
laws of the land. - Gidipus and his 
daughters were so far under the 
protection of these laws, that Creon 
acted in violation of them in tak- 
ing away his daughters by force. 
The force of avros is thus pre- 
served. Creon himself, as well as 
they, coming as a stranger into the 
land had the benefit and protec- 
tion of the laws, and by them he 
must be ruled. The sentence is 
incomplete... In full it would be, 
“As he himself, as well as they, 
entered the land under the laws of 
it, &c.” This interpretation agrees 
‘with the context. Theseus had 
said, that if he had given way to 
his anger he might have lifted his 
hand against Creon and inflicted 
on him some grievous personal 
injury ; but now, he adds, as he 
came hither having the laws for 
his protection, out of respect to 
which I have refrained from doing 
him any personal injury, he shall 
be ruled by these and no other. 
He then goes on to say, that Creon 
shall be detained a captive in the 
land until he has restored the 
daughters of Cidipus, because in 
taking them away he had diso- 
beyed the laws. Having come to 
a state which “practised justice 
and did nothing without law,” he 
had disregarded its laws as well 
as the rights of the gods, inasmuch 
as those whom he had taken away 
were their suppliants. He goes on 
further to say, that if he himself 
had entered the land of Thebes, 
he should not have taken away 
any one by force without the con- 
sent of the ruler, even though he 
had the justest cause in the world. 


. receive a parricide. 


This train of thought is followed 
up in Creon’s reply, who denies 
that he thought them to have no 
laws, for he knew that they had 
‘the wise council of the Areopagus, 
and moreover that they had such a 
sense of right that they never would 
Then Cdipus: 
in thé latter part of his reply pur- 
sues the same train of thought, tells 
Creon that he only flattered Athens 
as being a well constituted state, 
but assures him that he shall find 
out that it is able to put the laws 
in force against him, Almost all 
the critics, from Musgrave down- 
wards, Brunck, Elms., Dind., Wund., 
Schneide., and many others have 
entirely destroyed the sense of the 
passage, which falls in so exactly 
with the train of thought there 
pursued, by the change’ of dovrep 
to ovorep ; and it is now rendered, 
“nunc autem quas ipse leges huc 
intulit, iisdem non aliis tenebitur.” 
“Brunck. “ Legendum ovomep t18- 
dem legibus quibus hue ventt: ie. 
quandoquidem sub amici specie 
venit, non pro hoste habebitur.” 
Musgr. Thus according to Brunck’s 
interpretation, which is the one 
most usually adopted, “the laws” 
mean Creon’s acts of violence, 
~which are said to be the same as 
those laws, according to which he 
is justly detained a prisoner till he 
makes restitution. According to 
Musgrave’s interpretation, the laws 
seem to mean Creon’s hypocritical 
behaviour, prior to the abduction 
of the damsels, in assuming the 
appearance of a friend, and there- 
fore he was to be treated accord- 
ing to the laws of friendship ; yet 
it does seem to be rather a strange 
reason for continuing to treat a 
man as a friend and not.as an 
enemy, because he had come to 
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you pretending to be a friend and 
had proved himself to be an ene- 
my. It must be admitted however 
that this sense better connects the 
with what immediately 
precedes it than that given to it 
by Brunck. The critics seem to 
have paid very little attention to 
the sense, or to have inquired at 
all as to whether it was improved 
by their alteration. Their objec- 
tion to aowep seems to have been 
& grammatical one. They thought 
that ovowep, standing in opposition 
to rovrow, made a better con- 
structed sentence, and this seems 
to have been the sole reason for 
the correction. Hermann rests the 
whole defence of dovep on its not 
being in his opinion bad grammar, 
and so do Reisig and Deederlin. 
Not a doubt seems to have 
crossed any body’s mind as to whe- 
ther ovowep rovs vouous, which has 
now become by the consent of all 
the standard text, might or might 
not be quite right in point of 
grammar. Every body seems to 
think that it is right, and if he is 
not quite certain about it, he yet 
thinks that it must be so, because 
every body else thinks so; and that 
if he were to question it, he would 
only betray his own ignorance of 
Greek syntax. The passages which 
are to be met with of a similar 
construction, that is to say, where 
the noun, which is attracted to the 
rel. pron., has the article attached 
to it, are very few. ovoep vopovs 
is a form common enough, but 
ovemep Tovs vopous is Only used on 
special occasions, when the article 
has a special duty to perform. Thus 
in An. 404. TaUTHY Y Bay Oazrrov- 
@ay Ov ov TOV veKpov aneimas, the 
presence of the article is very in- 
telligible, “seeing this woman bu- 


rying the dead man whom you 
interdicted,” or “burying him 
whom you interdicted, namely, the 
dead man,” who had been spoken 
of oftentimes before. Thus again 
in isch. Sep. C. Theb. 548, dv AE 
yes tov ‘Apxada, “the Arcadian 
whom you speak of,” or, “whom 
you speak of, namely, the Arca- 
dian,” whom the person addressed 
had been speaking of before. Eu- 
rip. Bacche, 247, TaUT ovxi Seuvijs 
ay ovys endguo, uBpes vBpifev, oo- 
tis éotiv o févos; “that the stranger 
should insult us with these insulta, 
whosoever he be?” or, “that he 
should insult us with these insults 
whosoever the stranger be?’ The 
stranger had been spoken of before, 
and ¢ cores é. 0 € is put for tov 
&€vov, 6 oores éori, Just as at v. 218 
above, TOV vewort Saipova | Acove- 
gov, oorts éort. There are four 
passages quoted by Jelf, 824. Plat. 
Rep. 402 C, ovde povotxol mporepov 
évopeOa, oure avrot oure ous papey 
nptv adevtéov elvat, TOUS pudaxas, 
“namely, the guardians.” Plat, 
Thecet. p- 167 B, €repa Touro, a. a] 
TWes Ta pavtacpata vTo amepias 
adnOh KaNovoe. id. Rep. P 477% 
ei dpa pavOaves & BovrAopat éeyew 
to «ldos. Id. Rep. p. 5835, 6 
petagv dpa viv dn aydotepwy epapev 
elvat THY WYovxlay, TOUTO ToTE apdo~ 
Tepa éxras AvTH Te kai yOovn. These 
are the only examples which I 
happen to know, but from these I 
am led to the conclusion, that the 
article is not used with the noun 
in the relative clause, except for 
the purpose of bringing the person 
or thing expressed by the noun 
definitely before us, as having been 
already spoken of, or for the pur- 
pose of giving a ‘definite name to 
a notion which has been already 
otherwise expressed by a ‘peri- 
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Keivas évapryeis Seiipd Pot oTHONS aywv. 


 érret dedpaxas our’ enou Kara bieos 


ov? wy mrecpunas QUTOS OUTE ONS xOoves, 
doris Sika’ aoKovoay eioeNOwy modu 
wv , I, se! p 9 > ‘ 
Kavev vouou Kpatvovcay ovdev, eit’ apes 
~ ~ “~ a « A 
Ta Thode THS yns KUpt, wo’ érEoTETWY 


gIo 


915 


ayes 0 a xpnes Kai rapioraca Bia, 
A 
Kal mot ToAL kevavdpov ni SovAny Tiva 


> of 


a s 
édogas eivat, Kap’ io 


y To pndevi. 


, 4 
kairo. oe OnBai vy ovK eradeiray Kakov 


ov yap pirovow avdpas éxdixous TpEepev, 


920 


9Q9 0 oo > 9» / 9 , 
ovo av o érrawvereay, et ru0oiaTo 


~ A ~ ~ , 
ovAwyTa Tada Kai Ta Twv Oewv Bia 


/ “~ 4 / 
ayovra dwrav dONiwy tkrTnpia. 


phrasis. This is not the case with 
ovoTrep Tous vopovs, where the no- 
tion, to which the definite name of 
rods voous is given, had never be- 
fore been hinted at. Moreover 
there seems (in consequence of this 
very thing, that the notion had 
never before been expressed) no 
proper way, as in all the above- 
quoted passages there is, of repre- 
senting the article in an English 
translation. The critics who ap- 
prove of the correction, ovorep Tovs 
vopous, and especially those who 
have to teach the language, should 
not be contented with thinking it 
to be good Greek and saying that 
it is so; but as it is of their own 
home manufacture, they should also 
be prepared to prove its goodness 
by some one example of a similar 
construction in the Greek classics, 
where the noun, with the rel. pron. 
and the article attached to it, speaks 
of a new thing which had not been 
spoken of before, or where it gives 
@ definite name to a new notion 


which had not been already other- 
wise expressed by a periphrasis. 
Such an example would go to shew 
that the article on such occasions 
is sometimes used for no definite 
cause, and is apparently useless, in- 
explicable, and untranslatable: but 
such an example I believe they will 
nowhere find. 

923. hurdyv abNiwv ixnjpia. Here 
the plural is used for the singular, 
as at vs. 945, 962, and other places, 
where the thing alluded to is spo- 
ken of in general terms. <As lxr#- 
ptos means, of or belonging to sup- 
pliants, and is used to designate 
such offerings as they presented at 
the altars of the gods (@. 7. 3 
ixryptots xAadoor), I believe that 
the neuter plural fxrjpua means, 
supplicatory offerings. C&dipus had 
sent Ismene to present such offer- 
ings in his name. He might there- 
fore be said to have sent ixrjpra, 
because he had sent one who would 
present them. So here ixrypea is, 
I believe, used for the person who 
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” > SA ~ 9 V4 A 
ouKouy éywy av ons éreuBaivwy xOovos, 


9 b A , > 9 o 
oud et Ta wavTwy ciyoy éviuKkwTaTa, 
# ~ e/ F 
dvev ye TOU KpaivovTos, Satis Hv, xOovos 


925 


4 < wv \ ) 
ov@’ eiAxov ovr’ av nyov, adAN Amorapnv 


4 s > - e ~ 4 
Eevov map’ dorois ws diarracba ypewv. 


\ 25° 9 s > Uy / 
ov 6 afiav ovK ovcay aioyuves oA 


A 4 ~ , 
Tnv avTos avToU, Kal 


o 6 wAnbvwy xpovos 930 


a ~ ~ ~ 
yépov Guou TiPnot Kai Tov vou KeEvov. 


> A > 4 4 9 , A ~ 
ei7rov pev ovv Kat mpoobev, évverrw dé voy, 


\ es ’ ot at 
Tas Taidas ws Taxiora Sevp’ ayew Twa, 


5 4 tA ~ 
EL Mn METOLKOS THOSE 


presented them, and that the ex- 
pression wr. a8. ixr. means, “the 
suppliants of wretched men,” that 
is, suppliants in behalf of wretched 
men. I construe it thus: “If they 
should hear of him, robbing me of 
that which is mine, and as to what 
belongs to the gods forcibly carry- 
ing off those who were their sup- 
pliants in behalf of wretched men.” 
The common way of understanding 
the expression is, that it means the 
same a8 gwras aAlous ixrnpiovs. 
If this be the right meaning, then 
Cédipus is left out altogether. Creon 
is accused of taking away that which 
belonged to Theseus and to the 
gods, but not one word is said of 
his having taken away that which 
belonged to Cidipus, although he 
was the principal sufferer, and the 
suppliants not only belonged to 
him as being his own daughters, 
but as his suppliants, Ismene hav- 
ing gone to present as erat 
offerings in his name. do not 
say that the critics are not right. 
Viewing the expression abstracts 
edly, as unconnected with the pas- 
sage in which it occurs, it may be 
taken as “opaca locorum,” and 


Ts xwpas Oéres 


other similar ones, and it may sig- 
nify the same as the converse ex- 
pression in English, “‘ poor wretches 
of suppliants;” but I see no rea- 
son in the nature of the expression, 
why ¢urav afAtwy must of neces- 
sity be an objective and not a pos- 
sessive genitive, as in Aj. 54, Bov- 
KoAwy ppoupypara. The abstract 
term dpovpyyera means the herds 
which were guarded by the herds- 
men. However this be decided, 
I think there can be no question 
that the manner in which I am 
inclined to understand the expres- 
sion gives to the passage a better 
sense, inasmuch as it includes in 
the indictment that which ought 
to be the principal count, but which 
according to the common mode of 
explaining : it is entirely lost sight of. 

924. ovxovy refers to what goes 
before concerning the violent con- 
duct of Creon in a strange land. 
Theseus says—since I condemnsuch 
conduct—“ therefore I would not do 
as you have done, even though I 
had the justest cause in the world.” 
Blaydes has ejected ovxovv as being 
“quite inappropriate,” and has writ- 
ten ov ray. 


13£ 


9 Bi 2 e a “ a ~ a col 
€iyvau ‘a TE KOUX e€xeov’ Kai TavTa 


ZOSOKAEOYS 


935 


Te vo & cpoiws xawo THS yAwoons Eye. 


XO 


e¢ - Ss of 4 er ee e a>4s € b) > 
Opas tv nes, w fev; ws ad wv pev et 


aiver Sixatos, Spwv 5 édevpioxe: xaxa. 


KP. 


9 ‘4 2 a wv wv . . | 
w Texvov Aiyews, ovr’ aBovrov, ws au ons, 


éyw ovr advavdpoy thvde THY wWodw Evo, 


Toupyov Tod éLempata, yryvooxer S Sri 
ouvdeis wor avTous Tev éueov av éunerot 
Gyros Evvaipwv, wor éeuov tpepew Bia. 


yon 8 OOouvex’ avipa Kai matpoKxTovov 


5d 9 , 2 2e> oS a 
kavayvov ov deFoiat’, ovd OTe yapot 


945 


a e 7 > & a 
Evvdvres evpeOnoav avooto TEKvwv. 


TolwovToy avTois “Apeos evBovdov wayov 
éyo Evvydn xOonov ov, ds ovK éa 
Towvad dAntas T_d Guov vaiew moXet" 


@ , cf a 2 a a 
oO TiITTW ioxXwY THVO ExXELpOUUNY aypay. 


950 


\ - vA 4 a A 
kat TavT ay ovK Empaccov, El fn MOL WiKpas 


9 ~ > 9» A 7 #” Y 9 ~ ' 
auTw@ T apas npatTo K@et TWOMW yevet® 


av0 wy rerovOws niiovy Tad’ avridpay. 


Gupov yap ovdev ynpas €otw ado any 


Oavetv» Oavovrwy S ovdéy aAyos amrerat. 


945- The MSS. degaiar’. 
and others Sefoiar’. 

—— yapor—réxvov. “With 
whom has, been found an unlawful 
marriage with one’s own children.” 
The expression seems to be im- 
proper with respect to Cidipus. 
Blaydes has therefore written yapot 
—rokéwy. Ll. avoousraror, omitting 
TEV, which 1g to be preferred to 
taking ya por réxvev together. The 
position of réxywy so far apart from 
yapo., and the order of the words, 
make the notion of Kunhardt more 
probable: that it should be con- 
strued, “whose marriage has been 


Elms. 


955 


proved to be unlawful in its chil- 
dren ; or unsanctioned or unblessed 
with lawful children.” The very 
order of the words seems to shew 
that avocws depends on evpeOyaay, 
and réxvwv on avocws. Also avdows 
réxvwy does not appear to be a more 
extraordinary phrase than axaAxos 
aoridwy, unbrazen with respect to 
shields, or unarmed with brazen 
shields, or than many other phrases 
of a like sort, where a genitive de- 
pends on an adjective compounded 
with a privative, See Jelf, 529, 
obs. 2. 

_ 954;955- Ovpod yap ovdey, These 
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A ~ f < a\ j 9 ‘ 
mpos TavTa mpakes oiov av OeAns’ érel 
épnia pe, Ket Oikar’ Guws eyo, 

A / \ A \ 4 e/ 
opxpov TiOnow mpos oe Tas mpakas Spuws, 
Kat Tn\xood’ wy, dyTidpav TEpacopat. 


OI. 


© Anu’ dvaidés, Tou xabuvBpiCey Soxeis, 


960 


, 2 ~ / by ~ / 
WOTEPOY EUOU YEpovTOS, N TavToV, TOE; 
e/ ld A 4 \ A 
dais Povevs mot Kai yapous kat Evydopas 
~ ~ ~ 4 A 9 A / 
TOU DOU OinKas OTOMATOS, as éyw Taras 


NVEYKOV akwy. 


two lines Blaydes thinks are spu- 
rious, and could well be spared. 
I think not. They add their full 
share to the spirit and fire of the 
speech. The sentiment expressed 


was congenial to the character of 


the times, and if only the occasion 
had justified it, would have been 
highly commended. The lines are 
also proved to be genuine by what 
goes before and follows. Creon says 
that it was anger which had im- 
pelled him to do as he had done, 
that revengeful anger which is not 
extinguished in a man’s breast as 
long as he lives, for of the dead 
only it could be said, that no pain 
or grief assailsthem. ‘Wherefore 
(he goes on to say in defiant and 
threatening language) do what you 
will with me in my present help- 
less state, yet old and helpless as 
I am, I will still endeavour to re- 
pey him in full for his ill conduct.” 
apostavr would hang upon nothing, 
if the sentiment contained in these 
two lines had not gone before. It 
would then be, “I thought fit to 
requite him; wherefore, do what 
you will, I will endeavour to re- 
quite him for his bitter curses.” 
Blaydes ought rather to have 
thought that he could not under- 
stand the connection, than that 
there was no proper connection at 


~ \ oO e 
Geois yap nv ovtTw didop, 


all of these two lines with the con- 
text. 

964. In this reply Gdipus vin- 
dicates his own innocence on the 
ground that his evil deeds were un- 
intentional. He uses the word 
axwy three times in this sense. So 
Antigone in her- defence of him 
speaks of his deeds as épywy axov- 
twv, Vv. 240. Here the phrase fup- 
opas jveyKov axwv, is exactly simi- 
lar to that in v. 521, xaxdrar’ yvey- 
kov axwy, where he appeals to God 
for the truth of what he says; yet 
the critics for the sake of metre 
have there put éxwy, and have given 
to this word éxwv a sense which is 
nowhere else ascribed to it; that is, 
the quibbling sense of a willi 
action, but not an intentional one. 
In @. 7. 1230, xaxa éxovra xovK 
axovta. tov Se mwnpovav padiora 
Avrota’ gi favac’ avbaiperot, we 
find not only éxovra denoting an 
intentional deed, as it always does, 
in opposition to axoyra, an unin- 
tentional one, but we have also in 
close connection the word av6ai- 
pero exactly in the same sense, and 
in the same opposition to dxovra, 
as avGaiperov is used at v. 522. This 
is a strong confirmation of the ge- 
nuineness of the text with respect 
to both the words, axwy and av6ai- 
peToy 1D V8. 521, 522. 
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wv V4 4 4 
Tay’ av Tt pnviovaew és yevos mwaXai. 965 
9 4 e 2 F) > vA ) U4 9 A 
éret xa’ avrow y’ ovK av é£evpos épuot 
ow | ef 
duaptias dvedos ovdev av? drov 
4&9 > 9 ‘ A ? A € U4 
Tao’ ets é“avTov Tous éuous & uaptavoy. 
wv a? 
érel Otdafov, et tt Oeoaroy ratpi 
~ ~ ed A ~ 
Xenapotow ixvei® wore mpos traidwy Pavey, 970 
~ av V4 ~ >» 9» / 9 \ 
mas av Stkaiws Tov’ dvediCos épot, 
AY w / / A 
ds ovre BAaoTas ww yeveOXlous maTpos, 
9 \ > 5) > > 2 fs. F 
OU MNTPOS ElLXYOVy, ANN ayEvYNTOS TOT 13 
v 4 , A 
et 8° av davels dvatnvos, ws éyw "payny, 
~ s 4 
és yeipas nAOov marpi Kai KaTéxTavoy, 975 
A A < 4 > v4 > 
pnoev Evers wv Edpwv eis ols 7’ ESpwv, 
~ aN 4 > # ~ > SN > Sf 4 i 
TwWs GV TO Y akovy wpayp av elkoTws veryors; 
‘ A ~ , Ul 
Mntpos O€, TAHMOY, OUK ématoxuVEL yapous 
of 7 ~ a / 
ovons OMaiwou ons pm avayKaCwv Eye, 
4 ~ 4 A e / 
Olous Epw Tax’ OV yap oUY oVynoopat, 980 
Co 4 a / 4 
gov y és 70d’ é€eNOovTos dvootov or oua. 
f 4 of 4 ww 
ETIKTE Yap M ETIKTEV, WMOL MOL KaKwY, 
7 ~ A ~ ‘4 
ovK €lO07T ovK eldvia, Kal TEKOVOa ME 
en Ww ~ 94-7 , 
avTis Ovedos maidas é£€epuce pot. 
> a A s 4 A \ / 
aN’ ev yap ouv EEoa, oe pev Exovr’ eve 985 
“ ~~ A 
Kelyny TE TaVTA OvoTOpMEV’. éyw SE vv 
BY of , / > , 
dkwv eynua, Pbeyyouat 7 axwv Tade. 
9 3 s) \ ws 9 ~ ) ? / A 
aAN’ ov yap out’ év Toicd’ dkovcouat KaKos 
U of CA) oA 9 , 4 
yaporw ov? ovs atevy éuepeas ov pot 
4 7 ~ 
ovous marpwous é£ovediCwv mikpws. 990 
nA) / ~ « ~ 
év yap pw apenva povvov wav o dnorope, 
f / A / > / >» 9 , ; 
el Tis o¢ Tov Sikaoyv avtix’ évOade 
A 7 / x\ 
KTElvOoL WapaoTas, mwoTepa wuvOavor’ av et 
/ > 2 V4 a\ / > SN a BA r 
matTnp o° 6 Kaiwwv, 4 Tivor av Eevews 5 


977. All the MSS. zds y av. used immediately after rus. 
Elmsley maintains that ye is never ; 
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~ \ ~ . 
doxes pev, eirep Cyv gidets, Tov altiov 
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995 


, v\ A 
Tivol av, ovde ToUVdtKoV TeEpcBAETFOLS. 
~ 4 ‘ 4 R 
ToL\avTa pevToL KaUTOS EioeBnY KaKa, 
~ 4 < A \ A A 
Gewy dyovrwv- ois éyw ovdé THY TaTpOs 
Yuxnv av oiuat Cwooav advremeiv éepoi, 
A > ? A ’ 4 ) > ew A 
av 6°, ef yap ou Oikatos, dA’ a@may KaXov 1000 
4 e A 
Aeyew vouiCwv, pntov appntov tT’ Eos, 
~ 9 9 , ~ > 9» t 
Tour dvediCes me TwVd’ évayTioy. 
, ° A / of ~ A 
kai got TO Onoéws dvoua Owrevoat Kadov, 
A \ 9 4 e / ~ 
kat Tas A@nvas, ws KaTwKnyra Kados* 


Ka0’ wd’ émawwv mwodkAa ToUd’ éxXavOavet, 


1005 


€ , 9 Wf ~ \ > f/f 
oOovver’ et Tis yn Oeous érioraTat 

~ e ~ a 
tyuais ceBiCew, nde Tove Vmrepdepe, 
92> & \ , \ e 2 / > 9» \ 
ap ns ov KXNeWas Tov ikeTnv yepovT’ eye 

4 9 ~ 4 ? ] wv a 
avrov T° éxeipov Tas Kopas T’ otxver AaBwyv. 


« A ~ , A A 
adv? wy éyw voy taode tas Beas épot 


IOIO 


KkaX@v ikvoumat kal katacKnrTw LTais 

> a ) \ / es 3 / 
éAGeiv dpwyous Evupaxous 6, iv éxpuabns 
(yg e 9 > ~ e/ ~ / 

oiwy Um’ avdpwyv noe ppovpetrat moXts. 


XO. 


6 Eetvos, wrak, ypnotos: ai Se cupdopai 
’ ~ 4 wf 5 ~ 
avTou mavwres, afia & duvvaeiv. 


1015 


OH. ads Aoyww" ais of pev EEnpTacpevor 


1007. All the MSS. rias. In 
the margin of Turnebus ripais and 
tov). Two MSS. rou’. The rest 
Tovo . 

IOIl. xatracxymtTw rats. This 
verb is here used transitively as in 
Eurip. Med. 94. There seems to 
be no reason in the nature of the 
compound why it might not be 
used transitively as émicxyrrw is, 
and probably if we had more ex- 
amples of its use we should find it 
to be more frequently the case. 


Blaydes says, it cannot be right, 
and proposes one of his own alter- 
ations. 

1016. Some of the MSS. é&yp- 
maopéevo. The rest éfypracpery. 
Schneidewin has written the con- 
jecture éferpyacpevor. of pev éfnp- 
macpevo is the antithesis to of dé 
malovres. “éEnpracpéevor Medii per- 
fectum est non passivi. Antonin. 
Lib. cap. 41, avry ouvexas ex Tod 
Tevpynocotd xariwioa modXaxts Tovs 
Kadpetous nprafero.” Deed. 
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7 9 wf 4 9 4 , 
Tax av TL pnviovol Es yEevos TraAat. 
9 \ e / ) 9 a\ 5) / 9 A 
éret kal’ avtrov y’ ovK av éfevpois Eepuot 
€ , # sO 5) > ef 
duaptias dvedos ovdev avl orou 

Ny > 9 \ ‘ 9 , € U 
Ta0’ Eis E“avrTov Tous éuous F ruapravov. 

wf / 
émel Oidatov, et tt Oeoharoy rarpi 
~ e ~ / A om 

Xpnopotow ixvel® wore mpos traidwy Oaveiv, 

~ A / “~ 3 3 / 5) 4 
mus av Oikaiws TovT’ dvediCos Eeuot, 
4) af 4 / x 
és ovre BAaoTas mw yeveOXNiouvs TaTpos, 

) A > 5) ? > @ 4 > # 
OU MNTPOS ELXOVy, ANN ayEevYNTOS TOT 3 
3 9 Zz A , € 9 \ 9» , 
et 0° av haves SuoTnvos, ws éyw *pavny, 

A Zs 
és yeipas nAOoy marpi Kal KaTéxTavoy, 
A A « af > 4 > 3 

pndev Evers wv edpwv ets ovs 7 Edpwv, 


965 


970 


975 


a a 7 > # ~ > NA > / / 4 
Tws av TO 7 Gakov mpayp av EoTws eryols; 


A A ~ 9 9 / A 
pntpos S€, TAHMOV, OUK éTaLoxXUVEL yapous 
of , aA 4 / ° 
ovons Guaiwou ons p dvayKaCwy reve, 
e/ “~ A .Y 9z / 
Olous Epw TAY’ OV yap oUY oVynoOpMal, 
~ 9 9 O° 9 é y > 7 zt 
gov y és Tod’ é€eAOovTos avooiov oFoua. 
wv A 4 ry 4 ~ 
ETIKTE Yap MM ETIKTEV, WMOL MOL KaKwY, 
7 ~ 4 ~ a 
oUK €t00T ovK Eldvia, Kai TEKOVTa pe 
¢ ~ ~ 4 4 
avtis dvedos maidas éEeduce pot. 
9 » a \ > af A \ e / s 9 8 
aAN’ év yap ouv E€oda, oe ev ExovT’ epe 
~ ~ A 
Keiyny TE TavTa SvoTopueEty’. éyw SE ve 
wv 4 / / > Af , 
akwy Eynua, Pbeyyouai 7 axwy rade. 
9 9 9 \ w 9» 9 ~ 9 9 / A 
GAN’ ov yap ovr’ év Toicd dkovcopa KaKkos 
4 3 A be | 9 A t 4 
yapuowrw ov ovs atev éuepers ov por 
4 ’ ~ 
govous tratpwous é£ovediCwy mixpws. 
aA ‘4 ~ « ~ 
ev yap pe apenpa povvoy wy o° dnoTopa, 
o , A / > fs 9 / : 
el Tis oe Tov Sikaov avtix’ évOade 
A / / N 
KTelvol TapacTas, ToTEpa wuvOavor’ av et 
/ 9 e / ‘ , > SN 91f) 7 2 
matTnp o 6 Kaivwy, n Tivor av EevOews 5 


977. All the MSS. was y av. used immediately after rus. - 


Elmsley maintains that ye is never 
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omevoovet, rpeis 8 of mabovTes Eorapen. 

KP. ti dy7’ duavp@ pwr! mpooracces mroviv; 

OH. dd00 karapyew Tis éxel, mourov SE pe 
xwpeiv, iv’, et pev ev TOmoie1 ToITd ExELs 1020 
Tas maidas juwv, avTos exdeiEns Euot- 
ei 0 éykpareis evyouow, ovdev Sei rroveiv 
ado yap of oevdovTes, os OU py TOTE 
Xwpas cpuryoves THTOS émevEwvTat Oeois. 
adXn éEvnyod* ywok F ws Exwv Ever 1025 
kal o° €ide OnpavO 4 TUyn’ Ta yap Sorw 
TH py dikaiw KTHMaAT ox! cwCETat. 
kovk a\Xov Efe és Tad: ws EEoda cE 


1019. mopumov 5€ pe xwpeiv. The do not understand Mr eee who 
critics have here found much diffi- first says: ‘‘ Translate, and with me 
culty. Heath, Brunck and Elms- jor your escort;” and then imme- 
ley have written d¢€ po or & évot. diately says, that gona Deng es rea- 
Others 6 gue. Erf., Reis., and El- 
lendt actually persuaded themselves 
that voprov pe is put for réurovra 
pe, which gives the same sense as 
mopmov 6€ por; but as Elmsley ob- : 
served, it was much more likely for this thing;” that is 
that Sophocles should write S€ po, about which he had be 
than use such a construction asthey “You have to lead » 
suppose. I construe it much in you shall not hayes 
the same way as Schefer. “This own party to ac 
is what I order and mean to have al r attend, 
done: that you lead the way thither, 
and that I go as your escort.” Thus 
Creon is made conscious that he 
was no longer his own master, as 
Theseus more pointedly tells him 
at v. 1025; “but I myself: am | 
be your escort, to k ou! 
soner, till you await vie e the | 
maidens are.” He thane fin ie 
proper. opzros sometim se 
ns ws not one who poi 

Sometimes ¢ one 
Wall ave many such ¢ ef 
at v. 723, as their + ea 
one would suffice to be 
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ov Wirov oud aoKevoy és Toonvd’ UBpw 
ikovTa ToAuNs Tis TaperTwoNs TaviV, 1030 
avr’ Eo btw ov moos wy edpas Tdde, 
a@ det ww aOpnoa, pndé tHvde Thy modw 
évos moujoa pwros aobeverrépay. 
yOeIs TL TOUTWY, H PaTHY Ta VvUOV TE Tot 
Soxet NeAEYOat ywTE TavT’ eunyava; 1035 
KP. ovdév ov peurrov évOad’ wy épeis épuol’ 
oikot S€ yripeis cicoueo® a xpr moteiv. 
OH. ywpay azeina vive ov 8 rpiv, Oidizous, 
éxnXos avTou piuve, mieTwlels tt, 
nv pny Oavw "yw mpcober, oxi mavoouat 1040 
mpiv av o€ TWY TwY KUpLOY OTHTW TEKVY. 
Ol. dvatco, Onoed, Tov TE yeEevvaiov yapw 
Kai THs mpos nuas évdixov mpounOias. 
XO. einvy 8 Saiwv oTp. a. 
: owe Tay” emer popal 1045 


7 Tat TE ‘An 1050 


Wy any one of which he 
ight be amended. 
oposes 7, 
yap, which 
con- 
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Ovarroiow, ov Kal xpuaéa 


1050, wérvat is a distinctive title 
of Demeter and Cora, as well as at 
Arist. Theem. 1148, ixer" evdpoves, 
tAaot worviat, dAgos és vuerepov, and 


they write it accordingly, as & Pro-- 


per name, Ierviac. Whether it be 
so or not, it is still a substantive 
both at v. 84 and at 1050, and re- 
tainsits original meaning, mistresses. 
To use two adjectival epithets with- 
out a substantive, when the persons 
to whom they are meant to be ap- 
plied had not been named in the 
precedingcontext, would be, I think, 
quite unprecedented. Atv. 84 it 
is certain that zorvac is not used 
as a distinctive title of the Eume- 
nides. If construed, mistresses, at 
V. 1050, it requires the epithet 
gexvai to give it force, as repre- 
senting goddesses and standing in 
opposition to Ovarotow. All the 
MSS. ceurvat. All the critics have 
written the con jecture cenva, thus 
depriving mérvia of an epithet 
which if not absolutely required 
adds great force to it. The reasons 
assigned for this correction are two. 
The first and principal one is me- 
tre, with regard to which see note 
on vy. 151. The second reason, 
which is most paraded in notes, is 
one which I believe would never 
have been thought of but for the 
first. It is said that the epithet 
cepuvai is so appropriated as a dis- 
tinctive title of the Eumenides, 
that it cannot be used of any other 
goddesses without the hazard of 
its being misunderstood. “ Osanus 
nomen tov Seuvov Gedy Eume- 
nidibus apud Athenienses tam 
proprium fuisse judicat, ut sine 
aliense interpretationis periculo de 
aliis deabus nuncupari vix posset.” 
Ded. We find at v. 1090 below, 
weuva te mais TIadAds "AOdva. Eu- 
rip. Hel. 1341, wepvai xapires. Eu- 


rip. i on, 467, év0 Beat Svo cpap eee 
Kaotyvyros oweuvat TOU PoiBov. A- 
rist. Nub. 263, cepvai re Oeai Ne- 
dérat Bpovrncixépavvo. Although 
Demeter and Cora are not expressly 
named in the text, this makes no 
difference, for it is admitted even 


by the emendators that worvat in 


this sentence means no other than 
them. It is not possible then that 
the epithet cepvai should lead to 
any ambiguity as to what goddesses 
are intended by zorvia, when the 
Eumenides never had the distinc- 
tive title of worvat cepvai. The 
argument in itself has really not 
the weight of a feather. It is the 
technical objection of metre which 
alone has given to it any import- 
ance. The fact that the poet wrote 
motvia. Sewuwres at v. 84, where 
the substantive, as applied to di- 
vine powers, is made more appropri- 
ate by the strengthening epithet, 
makes it probable that the epithet 
ceuvai, which is so frequently ap- 
plied to gods and goddesses, was 
added to the same word for the 
same purpose at V. 1050. 

“TO5I. ov kat xpvoéa. Here the 
cat makes it quite certain that 
Iidrvin is the antecedent to dy, 
and that the poet, having said of the 
venerable goddesses, that they foster 
sacred rites for mortals, is proceed- 
ing to predicate something more 
concerning them, namely, that their 
golden key also has been impressed 
on the tongue of their ministering 
priests the Eumolpide. This is 
abundantly confirmed by the order 
of the words, which is a thing of 
great importance to be attended to, 
but which the critics too often dis- 
regard. According to that order 
dv must depend on KXyjs, and spoo- 
rokwy on yAwoog. The critics 
Deed.,Herm., "ind. *Wund. , Blaydes 
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KAjs ért yAwood BéBaxe rpoomoeAwy Evpodmidav 
Ev? ola Tov éypeuayay 


f A 
Oncéa kai tas dtoroXous 


addunras ddedgeas 


1055 


> ~ i > , ~ 
avTapxel Tax’ éupitev Boa 


S > A , 
Tovcd ava xwpous: 


wv A 9239 ee 
n Tov Tov eP €eo7rEpov 


and others strangely inform us, 
that av depends on yAwoog, and 
mpoordAwy on KAys, and that it 
should be construed as if the sen- 
tence were written thus: dy xai 
eri ydwoog BéBaxe yxpvoda KArjs 
xpoo7oAwv EvpoAmdav, because they 
say that this way of taking the 
words makes a better sense. There 
could be no certainty in language 
if a sentence might be turned and 
twisted about after this fashion. 
‘The xat and the poet’s purpose of 
yet adding something to the praise 
of the goddesses, who not only che- 
rish their réAy, but also of old 
taught their priests the ritual, leave 
no doubt that wv refers to [orvat, 
and is to be connected with ypuvoéa 
wrys.”  Schneide. According to 
almost all other critics except Rei- 
sigius and Brunck the wv refers to 
O@varotow and the subject is chang- 
ed. The xai “left no doubt” on 
my own mind, before I was at all 
aware what Schneidewin had said. 
With respect to the sense it is to 
be observed, that if the strictest 
silence was imposed on those who 
were initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries, much more was it en- 
joined on the initiators. ‘ Hence 
Sophocles says, that upon their lips 
also is a xAys, which, because di- 
vine, is termed xpvoéa.” Schneide. 

1054. La. Lb. B. T. V. éypenua- 
xev. A. Ald. opeBdrav. Paris. 
2886, ocpeoBdrav. Herm. opefa- 


5 4 
AVT. Ae 


trav éypesuayxov, omitting the article 
tov. Wund. and Schneide. ov 
ope.Baray éypeuaxov, omitting Oncéa 
xait. This last correction is not 
Greek. éypifew cannot be used 
with the accusative of the person 
or persons, in the sense of min- 
gling or involving them in a hostile 
encounter. Schneide. observes, as 
translated by Arnold, that “an 
éupigev Boa of Theseus and the 
maidens would be a strange de- 
scription of the belligerents, and 
there is no room after what The- 
seus had said, 1022, for any thought 
of a conflict headed by Theseus.” 
But is not his own version of the 
affair equally strange? ‘I deem 
that our brave men will anon in- 
volve in self-sufficient encounter 
the two maidens.” If there be any 
meaning in this sentence, it is 
thrusting the maidens into the very 
thick of the fight, and almost as- 
cribing the victory to their self- 
sufficient encounter. As to Schnel- 
dewin’s observation that “there is 
no room for any thought of a con- 
flict headed by Theseus,” it is very 
true, but there is no need to take 
the high-flown language of a chorus 
in literal strictness. All that is 
meant is, that the Chorus suppose 
Theseus and the maidens to be pre- 
sent at the conflict. 

1089. Tov ép Eomrepov. Xapov 
is to be supplied after rov. Most 
editors have written épéo7repov, but 
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adAvwoera Sevos 6 mpoexwpwv “Aons, 


I know not that this adjective is 
ever used in the sense of western. 
The construction is not easy to ex- 
plain. 

1065. aAwoerat, Many and most 
diverse from each other are the 
opinions of the critics, as to how 
this word is to be construed. Heath 
and Brunck : “deprehendetur vel ap- 
parebit terribilis accolarum Mars.” 
So Lidd. and Scott say. Elmsley 
says: “sensus est aAwoerat 0 ayuv.” 
Schneidewin : “there will be a cap- 
ture.” Herm., Dind., Wund., Mit- 
chell, Blaydes and others consider 
it to be spoken of Creon, and con- 
strueit: “He, Creon, will be taken 
or worsted.” This last at first sight 
is the least improbable of all the 
above explanations, but upon ex- 
amination it will be found to be 
hardly anything better. There are 
two objections to it. 1st. Not one 
word from the beginning to the 
end of the Chorus is said about 
Creon. 2dly. It is inconsistent 
with the story. Creon was held as 
a captive until the maidens should 
be delivered up. Not one word is 
said about his having escaped from 
the grasp of Theseus, who had just 
been speaking to him most exult- 
ingly on this account. The Chorus 
also we may well suppose must have 
shared with Theseus in the same 
feeling of exultation, and must 
have trusted to this security for the 
restoration of the maidens. For 
these reasons how was it possible 
that an Athenian audience could 
understand, by the mere word adw- 
oerat, that it referred to Creon, and 


1065 


that he had escaped in order only 
to be retaken, when nothing of all 
this had been intimated by a single 
word? Looking at the context be- 
fore and after this verb, I have 
come to the opinion, that the sub- © 
ject is not changed, and that the 
Chorus is still speaking of the band 
of fugitives, who had gone off with 
the maidens. o zpocxwpwr “Apys 
means, I believe, “the martial 
band of neighbours,” that is, the 
Theban fugitives, whom the Cho- 
rus had the instant before been 
speaking of, as speeding away with 
all their might on horses and cha- 
riots. Thus the same subject is 
continued, though dAdcerat is put 
in the singular number, with re- 
ference to what immediately fol- 
lows. Inasmuch as the subject of 
the previous context are the fugi- 
tive Thebans, zwAorow 7) piysrpappd- 
Tots pevyovres apwidXaus, in the plu- 
ral, any Greek on hearing the word 
adwoerat would expect the nomi- 
native on which it depends to fol- 
low, and the very next word, Se:vos, 
would plainly shew that a nomina- 
tive was about to follow. To con- 
strue it according to the order of 
the words, and to give it as much 
as possible the same appearance in 
English as in Greek, it is: “It will 
be taken, it is terrible indeed, the 
martial band of neighbours (the 
Thebans), but terrible also is the 
might of the Theseide.” I con- 
sider it to be much the same as if 
it were written: aAwoera, Sewvos 
pey, 0 mpooxwpwv “Apys. Accord- 
ing to this explanation, which I be- 
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Seva dé Onoedav axa. 


lieve to be the true one, a reason 
is assigned in the second clause 
why the o zpocy. “Ap. will be ade- 
wera, taken and overcome. If 
they are terrible, yet terrible also 
are the youth and flower of the 
Theseidse who are gone to encoun- 
ter them. “Apys is sometimes used 
metaphorically not only to express 
the martial spirit or prowess of an 
army, but the army itself. Eurip. 
Iph. Aul. 235, xat xépas pey hy 
Sefvov wAdras éxwv POiaras o Mup- 
pdovey “Apys. With regard to mpoc- 
xepev, whether we consider the 
proper meaning of the word, or the 
sense which the clause ought to 
convey, it must be taken as describ- 
ing the neighbouring people, the 
Thebans, and not, as all the critics 
mistakingly say, the very people of 
the same land to which the Chorus 
belonged (v. 79), the Coloniate. It 
is a most strange fact that all the 
critics without one exception seem 
to have followed the explication of 
the Scholiast: 0 mpocywpwr “Apys. 
Oo Tav émywpiwv. Although the 
word zpocxwpos is in frequent use 
in the Greek classics, they are yet 
unable to furnish us with a single 
reference in proof of the assertion, 
yet is it so confidently repeated 
from one to the other, that the 
word means the same as ériyupiwv 
or éyxwpiwy, that every one believes 
it, and nobody seems ever to have 
had a doubt about the matter. 
Nevertheless the meaning which 
they ascribe to it in this place is 
contrary to that which it signifies 
in all other places, contrary to that 
which one would imagine such a 
compound as this must signify, and 
contrary to that which would ap- 
pear to be the properest sense of 
the passage. Ist, spooxwpwy as ap- 
plied to persons always bears one 
distinct meaning, that of dwellers 


ina neighbouring land, in contra- 
distinction to those who dwell in 
the land. Hermann refers to v. 
493 in order to shew that it some- 
times means the very thing to which 
it is opposed, dwellers in the land, 
and other critics have followed him 
in referring to that same verse. 
There Gédipus a mere stranger in 
the land of Colonus calls the Colo- 
niatée rpocxwpwv Sévwv, because they 
were strangers to him, and because 
they were dwellers in a land that 
bordered on his own. Hermann 
might just as well have referred to 
that same verse, to prove that £é- 
vwv sometimes does not mean strang- 
ers, but the direct opposite, natives. 
If it be possible to imagine, what 
Lid. and 8. say, that zpocywpwv 
sometimes means, what it ought to 
stand in contradistinction to, éy 
xwpiwy, then we may also imagine 
that éyywpiwy may sometimes mean 
the same as mpocxwpwr, and then it 
will require only a little further 
stretch of the imagination to be-, 
lieve that black may sometimes 
mean white, and white black. adly, 
It 1s contrary to the required sense 
of the passage. The form of the 
sentence shews that those, which 
are spoken of in the adversative 
clause, are opposed to and contrast- 
ed with the other party mentioned 
in the first clause, and that the 
contrast is in their favour: but if 
the parties be all on the same side, 
there is no meaning in this invidi- 
ous contrast. On the other hand, 
if those mentioned in the first clause 
are the opposing force, what is said 
about its being terrible is just what 
nature would dictate. Nothing is 
more natural than for those who 
are engaged in any conflict to com- 
pare their own powers and strength 
with those of their adversaries, 
Moreover, if zpooxwpwy were spo- 
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ken of the Coloniatse, we are led 
to suppose that they and the The- 
seide went forth in separate bands, 
80 as to be able to be contrasted with 
each other. This was not the case. 
Lastly, it is to be observed that all 
who went forth to the encounter, 
seem to have been attendants of 
Theseus at the altar of Neptune, 
vv. 887—-897, of whom we may 
suppose that the greater number, 
if not all, were his own people of 
Athens, and therefore might very 
properly be included under the one 
general designation, the Theseide. 
With respect to adwoerat, it seems 
to be the most proper word which 
could have been used: “It will be 
taken.” The Chorus did not con- 
template a dreadful slaughter, for 
such even in description would have 
been unsuitable to the drama. 
1069. maoa rwAwv auBacts ap- 
pears to be a bold poetical figure 
for wdvres avaBarat rwAwv. Dind. 
has ejected ¢dAapa rwAwy. Wund. 
gadapa only. Schneide. yadrdo° 
Gprvxrypia, wwAuka, omitting ¢a- 
Aapa. There is every reason to 
suppose that aumuxrjpia is an ad- 
jective, the cognate substantive 
being apmuxryp, a horses bridle. 
gaAdapa being the cheek-pieces or 
straps about the head, ap. ad. 
would mean, the bridle-straps, all 
the head-gear as well as the reins 
being included in the notion of a 
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bridle. Perhaps the meaning of 
the passage is, every mounted horse- 
man rushes impetuously on with 
loosened reins (more literally, with 
respect to the reins). 

1074. The discrepancies of the 
metre between the first two lines 
of the strophe and antistrophe lead 
to the suspicion that the text has 
been tampered with. At the same 
time all the tinkering and tamper- 
ing of the critics, in order to set 
the metre right, only has the effect 
of rendering the text in other re- 
spects less satisfactory. Elmsley 
has mutilated épdovow and written 
gpdove 7 péAAovow, Herm., Dind. 
and others have on the contrary 
mutilated péAXAovewv, and have writ- 
ten Epdovow 7 péAXovo’. The poet 
intended, I think, a sameness of 
termination, as being more agree- 
able to the ear. See note on v. 
1571. Schneide. has left the verse 
untouched, but by way of adjusting 
to it the metre of v. 1085, has 
there changed the order of the 
words, and has even coined a new 
word, which in its composition looks 
like no other word in the Greek 
language. This only shews to what 
lengths metrical critics will go in 
their favourite pursuit. Having 
noticed in Atsch. Suppl. 120 the 
other usual form zavrapyys, he 
thought he might invent a third 
form, and so coined the word zravr- 
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rapxérns. He should have known 
that as there is mavrapxos or Tayv- 
TAPXNS, so there is povapyxos or pov- 
dpxns, Ajorapxos Or -7s, puptapyxos 
or -ys, éxarovrapxos or -7ys, and a 
very long list of other comp. words 
ending in -apxos or -apy7s, but that 
there does not appear to be one 
ending in -apxerys. The emenda- 
tors and word-makers have been 
particularly unsuccessful in this 
line. The other new-coined words, 
‘which have been introduced into 
this play by the emendators, are V. 
9, Oaxnow; v. I 92, avromérpou by 
Blaydes; v. 371, dAttpias by Din- 
dorf ; V. 475, veoroKy ; 3. 696, 
Gxeipyrov; v. 1088, vixetw by Her- 
mann; Vv. 1733, Prevapieon. Al 
these words have been struck off 
for the occasion, but it will be 
found on a close inspection that 
they have not the true stamp. In 
the notes, referring to the verses 
where these new words are inserted, 
it will be seen, I think, that there 
is good reason to doubt the legiti- 
macy of the coinage itself, or of the 
sense which is intended to be affixed 
to them. With respect to aditpias, 
about which I have omitted to 
make any remark, Hermann justly 
observes: ‘“‘ Nobis quidem adizptos 
non magis Grecum videtur, quam 
si quis adixtos diceret.” 

1076. All the MSS. dy Sucrecy. 
The Schol. ray’ dvducety Tay Sewd., 
Taxa bddce, dynow, o Kpéwv trav 
moda Sewa tAacav. Herm. and 
Brunck, dy dwoewv. Here dv seems 
to be improper, and dwoew to be 
improper also in its meaning. 
Elms, Dind., Wund. and others 
éviwoev, tav Sewa tracav, Seva 5 
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evpovoay, x.7.d. They say that 
évowoewv here means, to remit or to 
cease. Lid. and Scott also say 
that it here means to cease. The 
word is never known to bear this 
latter signification, and no example 
is brought forward to shew it. If 
it be construed according to its 
proper meaning, when used as an 
intransitive verb, “ill wndergo 
a remission or abatement,” such a 
meaning will not suit the present 
occasion. What the Chorus looked 
for was not a mitigation or abate- 
ment of the sufferings of the cap- 
tive daughters, but their surrender 
into the hands of Theseus; évdu- 
ceyv, according to the MS. read- 
ing, and used as a transitive verb, 
well expresses this expectation, 
and the only objection to the 
MS. reading ever raised against 
it, does not affect the transitive 
meaning of this word, surrender 
or give up, but it is the mention 
of only one of the captives which 
is objected to. But Antigone is 
especially alluded to because she 
had taken the more prominent 
part in the drama. dewva trAdcay 
appears to point to those suffer- 
ings which she had endured in 
company with her banished father, 
and deva 5 evpovcay, to those of 
her present captivity. Schneide- 
win has written avowcew, which 
is not so good a word, on the pre- 
sent occasion, as é¢vowcew. It is 
a pure conjecture. The preceding 
context shews that the Chorus had 
good reason to expect that they 
who had gone off with them would 
be compelled to give back or to swr- 
render up the captive maidens on 
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pain of Creon’s own forcible deten- 
tion in the land. 

1082. All the MSS. avrév 3 
aydvuv Oewpjoaca. Wunder, xvp- 
cay tevd aydvwv ewpyncaca. 
Schneide. xopécayu ravd aydvev. 
Dind., Mitchell and others have 
adopted the correction of Wunder, 
who informs us that éwpycaca rov- 
pov oupa is equivalent to éwpycaca 
éué. Everybody used to think be- 
fore now that the expression lifting 
up one’s eye, had but one meaning 
in all languages, and that it was 
the same as looking upwards; but 
now this excellent critic for the 
first time informs us, that it means 
quite a different thing,. that it sig- 
nifies, lifting up one’s whole body, 
to any lofty place, to the height of 
a cloud for instance, and looking 
downwards from thence, or casting 
one's eye downwards to the earth. 
He does not expressly say, that it 
means the same as, casting one’s 
eye downwards: but when he tells 
us, that it means the same as that 
of the whole body being lifted up 
to the height of a cloud, and being 
suspended there, for the purpose of 
taking a downward view from 
thence of some particular spot on 
the earth, this looking downwards, 
or casting one’s eye downwards 
from the cloud is clearly implied. 
According to this new phraseology, 
the following line of Virgil, 4. 1. 


687, “At pater Anchises oculos ad 
sidera letus Extulit,” ought to 
mean, that father Anchises lifted 
himself up to the height of the 
stars. ‘‘Apparet, quod oculum 
sublime ferre poeta dixit, id per- 
quam poetice et apte dictum esse 
pro sublime ferrt, ut oculis aliquid 
percipiatur, quod cerni ab eo tan- 
tum potest, qui in auras sublatus 
fuerit.” Wunder. This new sense 
has been thought so ingenious and 
the conjectural reading so remark- 
ably good, that Liddell and Scott 
take especial notice of it, and have 
even inserted the word, éwpéw, as a 
collateral form of aiwpéw, to do ho- 
nour to this notable conjecture. 
With regard to Gewpyoaca rovpov 
oppo, Hermann says, that rovpoy 
oppa, is not equivalent to roup@e opu- 
part. He considers that Jewpyoaca 
is used transitively, and that itought 
to be rendered causing my eye to see, 
or as he expresses it in Latin, ‘‘ocu- 
los meos quasi spectatum mi ~ 
He endeavours to support this 
manner of construing it by a refer- 
ence to Thuc. v. 18 and VIIL 10, in 
both which places the verb signifies 
to go and see. It never has the ac- 
cusative of the person who is said 
to see depending on it. It is to be 
observed that there is scarcely a 
supposable case where an accusa- 
tive may not be used, as rovpov 
oppo appears to be here, to repre- 
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tw Zev wavrapye Oewy 


sent the mode or instrument of the 
action expressed by the verb. It 
happens in the present case that 
there is an exactly similar instance 
of the use of the accusative in 
Zisch. Prom. 902: pndé xpecooovev 
Oediv gpws aduxroy appa mpordpdxor 
pe. “ May the love of the superior 
gods never look on me with an eye 
that none can shun.” Here adux- 
Tov oppa is equivalent to aduxrw 
oppor. “Gewpyoaca. Ferri potest 
hee lectio, modo prepositio xard 
subintelligatur: Oewpyoaca Kara 
roupov oupa.” Heath. “ Accusati- 
vum vero recte explicat Heathius.” 
Elms. Heath and Elmsley are thus 
far right that the accusative may 
here be used in the sense of with 
respect to, but I do not think that 
xara is understood. This is a rem- 
nant of the xara and secundum 
doctrine, which words if they were 
added would oftentimes make nei- 
ther Greek nor Latin. The accu- 
sative is used in these cases without 
xara, Hermann’s assertion is un- 
supported either by argument or 
reference. Heath’s translation of 
the passage is much to be approved 
of: “Utinam sicut velox impigra 
columba nubem etheriam nancis- 
cerer, et ipsis certaminibus inter- 
essem, ea meis oculis spectans.” 
avreéy 5 can ill be spared, as it 
gives liveliness and force to the 
passage—‘‘and that I might wit- 
ness the actual fight” or the very 
contest wself. avrav 8 aywvwy 
seems to depend on xvpoam, as 
well as aifepias vepéAas, but it 
happens here as it often does in po- 
etry, when two things of a different 
kind depend on the same verb, that 
the verb can be used with exact 
propriety of only one of the two 
things, xvpoap airay 3 ayavuw, 
“and that I may come within reach 
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avr. 8B. 1085 


of the contests themselves,” i.e. 80 a8 
to see them. Gewp. rovpov op. see- 
ing with my eye, is also an expres- 
sive phrase, (much more so than — 
simply seeing,) of the ardent wish 
of the speaker to be an eye-witness 
of the contest. I would construe 
the passage thus: “‘O that as a 
swift-winged dove I could mount 
to an ethereal cloud and come with- 
in view of the very fight itself, be- 
holding it with my eye.” The cri- 
tics who have changed avray 8 to 
tovd make the syntax of the sen- 
tence very different, for they make 
aifepias vepéAas to depend on Gew- 
pyoaca, “beholding from an ethe- 
real cloud.” Blaydes has révd’ and 
yet he makes both aidepias vedéAas 
and ravd aywywy to depend on 
xupoay. I do not see how that is 
possible, for a copula such as 8 or 7’ 
is wanted. It ought in that case to 
be ravéé 1’ aywvwv, but Herm., Dind., 
Wund., Schneide. and others con- 
strue it “ex etheria nube.” Query. 
Is this Greek? I conceive that a 
preposition such as ék or azo is re- 
quired to express the direction 
Jrom which a person is said to look. 
It. x1v. 153. The case is quite dif- 
ferent where a verb expressive of 
motion is made use of. Thus £i, 
324: ws ddpwv Opa THY o7V Gpatpov, 
éx tatpos Tavrov puvow Xpvoobeue, 
ex TE pntpos, evtadia yxeporv épov- 
cay, Although ddpuev stands close 
to op, and at a great distance from 
d€povoay, it is not, “I see from the 
house,” as if the spectator were at 
the house, and were looking in a 
direction from it, but the spectator 
is rather looking towards the house 
and says, I see some one bringing 
something from u%. That there can 
be used in Greek any such expres- 
sion as douzwv ope in the sense of 
“I see from the house,” is by no 
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émivixio oOevet Tov evaypov TEAEWwWOaL NOXOV, 


gweuva te mais TlaAAas A€ava. 
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4 
kat Tov dypevray Amro\XNw 


A 7 
Kat KaovyynTay TuKvooTiKTwYy dTradov 


wkuTrodwy éhahwy orépyw Simdas dpwyas 


~ ~ ~ 4 ‘4 
porety ya Trade Kal roXiTats. 
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w@ Ect’ QNnTa, TW OTw Me IK E€pel 
NTA, TW TKOTW MEV OUK Epes 


e v A 7 a 2 ~ 
WS Yevdouavris: Tas Kopas yap elcopw 


Tac aooov avlis woe mpoomohoupevas. 


Ol. zoo wou; Ti ons; mous eras; AN. wo watTep, TaTEp, 


means clear tome. Having never 
met with any thing of the kind, I 
am glad that, as I was supported 
by Elmsley’s opinion of bewpycace 
Tovpov Oupa against the assertion 
of Hermann and others—so here 
again I find him making the geni- 
tive vepéAas to depend on the verb 
with which it is in close proximity, 
and not on the participle bewpjcaca, 
on which, if it were ever so close to 
it, it would be, I believe, contrary 
to all precedent to make it to de- 
pend. “ Uterque genitivus vepédas 
et aywvwv regitur a KUpo att, nisi 
prestat: e(0e aedrala TAXUppworos 
meXeas (otoa) aifepias vepéAas Kup- 
ToLyAt, avrav $¢ ayuvuev (peraoxoupt). 
Meracxorpe enim post kipoaiue sub- 
audiri potest.” Himes. 

1088. This is an Iambic verse, 
corresponding to v. 1077 of the 
strophe, except that the latter verse 
commences with a spondee, where- 
as v. 1088 commences with an ana- 
peest, an admissible license in the 
first foot. Exrfurdt, Brunck, Elms- 
ley, and some others, have left the 
word érivixiw untouched; but Her- 
mann was too rigid a theorist in 


regard to metre, and has written 
cléve ‘ri vetw. Other critics 
have adopted this correction, and 
yet the quantity of the first syllable 
in the verse so corrected still differs 
from that in the strophe. Wund., 
Dind. and Schneide. have written 
céve. ‘runxeiy, and thus this latter 
reading has become the standard 
text. It is strange that such stick- 
lers for metre should offend against 
its laws. ‘mvixety is a sort of aphe- 
resis which is not to be met with 
in the whole of Sophocles. It never 
takes place after a word of two or 
more syllables, as cféve. See Note 
on v.557- As for vixetw, which is 
the invention of Hermann, it is in 
the opinion of Dindorf a new-coin- 
ed word, “ab nemine dictum,” yet 
Lid. and Scott have given it a place 
in their Lexicon without citing any 
authority for the use of it. Most 
probably it was inserted there as 
a Greek word on the authority of 
Hermann. érutxeitw may perhaps 
be allowable as a poetical form for 
eruvixiy, but we might as well ex- 
pect to meet with the word vexip 
as vucei. 
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doin, Tov riuas Sevpo mpooreuavra col; 
OI. w Téxvov 4 mwapeorov; AN. aide yap yépes 


a wv 
Oncews Ecwoay pirtatoy T dTaAOVvuY. 


OI. mpocedOer’ w wai mwatpi, cal To pndapa 


éamoGev nfev copa Bactaca Sore. 


1105 


~ eA 
AN. aiteis a TevEa ovv 17o8w yap 4 xapts. 
OI. wou éyta rot ’orov; AN. ai&’ duov reAaCopen, 


OI. ow pirTat’ Eon. AN. Tw TEKOVTL Wav pidov. 


Ol. @ oxyrrTpa pwros. 


Ol. éyw ra pidtat’, old er’ av travabA1os 


AN. dvopopou ye Svcpopa, 


IIIO 


\ x tf ~ I 
Gavwy av einv ohwv Trapectwoay épuoi. 


épeiaat’, w mai, mdevpov auguidé£uov 


1100. tis dv, x.7.A. The way 
in which this passage is sometimes 
construed, shews that its meaning 
has not been understood. “Quis 
Deorum tibi prestet, ut fortissimum 
videas virum, qui nos huc remisit 
tibi.” Brunck. Antigone isthought 
merely to express a wish that her 
father might have a personal inter- 
view with Theseus. It should be 
rendered, “Oh! father, father, would 
that some one of the gods would 
grant you the power to see this best 
of men who is here before you, who 
has conducted us hither!” “The 
touching beauty of this exclamation, 
and the strong emphasis laid on the 
word ideiy, will not escape the dis- 
cerning reader.” Mitch. That An- 
tigone here refers to her father’s 
blindness, is quite evident from the 
use of the dem. pronoun rovd. She 
says: My most kind deliverer is 
here present before you; oh that it 
were possible for yourself to see him ! 
The repetition, rarep, rarep, preced- 
ing this expression of affection and 
gratitude, is very effective. Blaydes 


does not appear to have misunder- 
stood the passage, yet he thought 
that rovS was wrong, and recom- 
mends as usual any one of his own 
suggestions, as being much better 
than the MS. reading; either rdp 
Y) or tov épiorov, or Tov Kpariorrov. 
Either of these corrections which 
he recommends would have spoiled 
the sentence. His attention here, 
as in most other places, would have 
been much better directed to the 
explanation of the passage as it is 
in the MSS., than to his own fan. 
ciful correction of it. 

T102. aide yap xépes. Here An. 

tigone may be conceived to have 
pointed to the hands of Theseus, or 
to have laid hold of them with her 
own. 
1109. All the critics have writ. 
ten ye instead of the MS. reading 
te. This correction appears to be 
right. See latter part of note on 
v. 821. 

1112. La. Lh. apgidefiov. The 
other MSS. audi defwrv. All edi- 
tors auqidefvov, which I believe is 
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the right word. Various ways have 
been resorted to of construing this 

ge. Wunder renders it: “ Ful- 
cite o filize utrumque latus meum.” 
So many others render it: ‘“Sup- 
port, O my child, both my sides.” 
Ozf. Trans. The idea of support- 
ing both the sides of Cidipus, as if 
at this particular moment he more 
needed support than at any other 
time during the whole drama, is 
quite irrelevant to the circum- 
stances of the case. The whole 
context shews that he entreated 
Antigone to come close to him for 
quite another purpose, namely, to 
shew his great affection for her, 
and to testify his joy at being per- 
mitted to embrace her and her sis- 
ter again once more. Brunck ren- 
ders it : “A pplicaminor mihi, o filia, 
utrumque ad latus.” Thus épeicar’ 
is used as an intransitive verb, and 
mwhevpov aud. are construed as if 
they were governed by a preposition 
such as apes. This mode of con- 
struing it hardly professes to ex- 
plain the construction, and seems 
to have been adopted with an en- 
tire disregard of it. The popular 
mode of interpreting the sentence, 
as well as of explaining its con- 
struction, is that which is adopt- 
ed by Herm., Schneide., Mitch., 
Blaydes and others. “Applicate 
latus mihi ad utrumque latus.” 
Herm. “Rest, my child, your side 
on either side of your parent, keep- 
ing close.” Blaydes. I suppose 
they mean this of both the daugh- 
ters, but they express themselves, 
both in Latin and English, as if 
one and the same side were to be 
rested on both the sides of CEdipus 
at once, which is an absurdity. 
They say that the construction is: 
épeioare mAevpov, wore por auide- 
gtov yevéoPar ro wAevporv vpwv. Here 
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there appears to be an impropriety 
of speech. to wAevpov vpwv implies 
that the two daughters had one 
side in common between them. I 
believe the construction to be quite 
simple, and that if we had a word 
in English corresponding to ap¢u- 
défcov,it might be construed: “Press 
closely to me, O my child, each of 
you an ampiidexial side.” This 
word aydidefiov means perhaps no 
more than what would of necessity 
be the case, that if each of them 
pressed her side to his, one would 
be on one side, and the other on 
the other, so that he would be be- 
tween them. 

1113. La. éudioa. A. eudire. 
Others éudvca. All modern edi- 
tors éuguvre. They are right in 
taking the participle, because ro 
vc. depends on the verb as well 
as on the participle. They have 
rejected éudioa on account of the 
plural verb, but they have not, I 
think, sufficiently regarded the fact, 
that wAevpoy is singular, and so is 
® vrai, and that the sentence must 
therefore be considered as specially 
addressed to one, that is, Antigone. 
If so, éudioa may be considered as 
specially addressed to her. B.T. V. 
Kavaravoatov, which all the critics 
have adopted. All the other MSS. 
xavarravcerov. The force of xai with 
the future indicative, after a com- 
mand or request, is and then, or 
and 80. Hil. 1207, meiBou déyorrt, 
KOUX Gpapryce mwoté Trach. 470, 
moo Aeyovoy, Kou pépapel, ‘bt » above, 
ONPALVE, KOUK Grupos Ky €pov pavei. 
Also Vv. 1533, xovrws adjov r7yvd 
évoxnoes wrod, and Phil. 1370. 
So here, “Cleave affectionately to 
the side of your father, and then 
you will make him forget his for- 
mer lonesome and sorrowful wan- 


dering.” 
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Tou mpoo8 épnuov Tov tre dvatnvov mXavov. 

, ‘| 4 9 wv e a 9 3 A 
kat por Ta moaxGevt’ cima ws Boayirt’, érel 


Tais Thdtkaiode opKpos EFapKel Novos. 


1116 


AN. 88 éof 6 awoas: Tovse ypy KAVEW, TaTEp, 


A v4 of ~ >» 3 ‘A ) / 
Kal got Te ToUpyov TOUT Euoi 7 Extra Boayu. 


O!. 


, 9 2 / t) af , , 
TeKY et PavevtT aeXmTAa pNnkUYW RoOYoY. 


an ~ A a 
wo Feive, un Oavuale mpos TO ALTapEs, 


1120 


> 7 M) / \ 9 , 
éwiorauat yap tyvde onv és Tavde pot 


Te 

1114. La.and T. rovee. Farn. 
rovoe. All the rest rov re. All 
modern editors rovde. This to my 
mind makes of it a singularly un- 
intelligible sentence, for I consider 
that the right way of construing 
rovoe is, ‘‘ from this present wretch- 
ed wandering which was formerly 
desolate.” The usual way is, “from 
this his former desolate miserable 
wandering,’ where not only the 
copula re is wanted, but rov rovde 
are joined together quite as closely 
as if xpoo6’ were not in the sen- 
tence, and did not appropriate rov 
to itself; yet even if zpoc6’ were 
not in it, I should consider such a 
sentence as Tou ép. rovde SutTyvou 7. 
to be very singular. Such being 
the case, I can only say that if all 
the MSS. had rovée, I should not 
hesitate in rejecting it for what 
I most undoubtingly believe to be 
the genuine reading, TOU TE. 

T1Ig. ™pos to Nurapés. “Sic 
el poBy zpos tovro. Trach. 121 I. 
Confer et Eurip. Helen. 456, ™pos 
tiv’ olxrpos «3; Med. mpcs tas map- 
oe cupgopas evdaipovas.” ALusgr. 
Also in his note on Trach. 1211. 
“Vide citata ad Gd. Col. 1119. 
Antoninus Liberalis, c. 29. TOUTAV 
‘Exary pos peraBoAnv THs oews 
gxreipe,’ So Phil. 378, bnxGels 
apos afyxovoev. Thuc. Il. 22, mpos 


TO mapov xaXeraivovras. I think 
there can be no doubt that zpos ro, 
Aurapés depends on Javpafe. Herm., 
Elms., Dind., Wund., Mitch. and 
others put a comma after Oavpafe, 
and construe mpos To Arwapés ag an 
adverb with the following sentence. 
Schneide. and Blaydes more pro- 
perly make it to depend on @av- 
pote. ‘Wonder not at my earn- 
estness.” 

1120, téexva pavevra. depends on 
pnxvva doyov, as Herm., Wund, 
Schneide. and others rightly ex- 
plain it. It 1 is equivalent to «i pa- 
Kpots Aoyous Ta. TéKva ™poca:yopeve, 
So at v. 223, d€os eoyere pydey oo 
avoa is equivalent to pydév dSexpai- 
vere Ooo. Ll. 556, i d€ pp wd aet 
Aoyous éfypxes. 

1121. All the MSS. ony, which 
Elmsley has retained. ‘“ Verba ryv- 
de onv répyw interpretor, delecta- 
tionem, cujus auctor es.” Elme. 
The sentence is incomplete without 
onv. The Ozford Translation, which 
professes to ‘adhere closely to the 
text of Dindorf,” is yet obliged to 
render it thus: “For I know that 
this delight, given by you to me in 
them, has arisen from no other ;” 
for if you take away the words, 
given by you, the sentence is mani- 
festly incomplete. ov is really the 
emphatic predicate of the sentence, 
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Tépyyw map’ aAdov pndevos wepacperny. 
. t Ul 9y-/ 9 af ~ 
av yap wy é€eowoas, ovK adXos Bpotwy. 
A \ \ / e 2 A / , 
kat oot Beot mopotev ws éyw Gero, 


| on \ ~ “> i) ‘ / > ) A 
auT@ Te Kal yh THO? EérEt TO y EvaEBEs 
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/ ~ e 4 \ 
fovois map’ viv evpov avOpwrwy éyu 
A A A ~ 
Kat ToUTELKES Kal TO py WevdorTopely. 

9 \ > 5) / ~ A / / 
eldws 8 aduvvw Toicde Tois Noyous Tade. 
at A e/ \ \ ) v ~ 
exw yap ax dia o€ KovK aAXov Bporeiy. 


kai po. yep’, avak, deEuav SpeEov, Ws 


, Yavow dirjow 7’, €i 


being the only word in it which 
declares the fact that it was The- 
seus and no other who was the 
author of the pleasure which Cidi- 
pus then enjoyed. It stands in 
opposition to wap adXov _Hadevos. 
Thus at vv. 1123, 1129, ov and oé 
‘are opposed to ovk dAXos, ovK adAXov. 
“onv preedicatum est objecti, Don 
epitheton, quasi rapa cov, wap aA- 
Aov pydevos, mepaopevyv. Verissi- 
me Brunckius: guod enim ex willis 
gaudvum capo, id tuum esse scio.” 
Ded. Herm.,Wund., Dind.,Mitch., 
Schneide. and all other modern edi- 
tors have adopted the conjecture | of 
Musgrave, “omnino legendum rnv- 
de ryv.” Thus a sentence which 
has no point in it, and in reality 
no predicate, has become the text 
“which is now universally esta- 
blished, and is adopted by our pub- 
lic examiners.” O2zf. Trans. Pre- 
Jace. If in the previous context 
Theseus had been said to have been 
the author of the pleasure, then 
gap adXov pandevos would not have 
required onv, but that which follows 
in the next sentence, ov yap, comes 
too late. ov ydp is manifestly not 
intended to stand in opposition to 
wap adXov pydevos, for it is opposed 
to ovx adXos Bporwy. This plainly 
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Oguis, TO oov Kapa. 


shews that the two sentences are 
totally distinct, and predicate two 
different things. 

1131. The MSS, an el except 
La. 7’ and B.T.V. & 4 Turne- 
bus in his Appendix 6’ ‘. Elms. z 
Erf., Dind., Wund. and others F 9. 
Schneide. and Blaydes 7’, ei. Al- 
though 7 is frequently used in 
Sophocles in the sense of in what 
manner, as at v. 1603, yet Valke- 
narius and others have noticed the 
fact, that the phrase 7 Oéys no- 
where occurs in tragic writers, 
whereas ei Oéuis is frequently met 
with, as at vs. 644, 1556. It is 
difficult to understand what is the 
meaning of 7 Oéts in this passage, 
whereas ei Guts gives a sense to it 
which exactly describes the hesi- 
tating state of the speaker's mind. 
Cidipus even while he speaks, of 
grasping the hand of Theseus and 
kissing his head expresses a doubt 
of it be lawful for him, and scarcely 
has he spoken of it, than he retracts 
what he had said, “ Yet what do I 
say? how can such a polluted wretch 
as I think of touching you?” I have 
no doubt whatever that the reading 
of the MSS. is right, except those 
of La. B. T. V., which are evident 
mistakes, 
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kairo, Ti pwve; mos 8 av aOrd0s yeyos 


1132. All the MSS. was 3, and 
vts. Herm. zaso,and ris. Thus 
‘by the change of a single letter, 
and by the mere addition of an ac- 
cent, he completely altered both 


the construction of the sentence, 


and the sense of it. All the most 
eminent critics, Elmsley alone ex- 
cepted, have adopted this emenda- 
tion, and thus it has become the 
standard text, without a murmur 
of disapproval from any quarter. 
Schneidewin does not even notice 
the old exploded reading of the 
MSS. LEither the MS. reading 
was so utterly contemptible in his 
eyes, or the emendation of it was 
considered to be of such a very tri- 
fling character, that it was not 
thought worthy of being mentioned. 
The amended e is: “How 
should I, a polluted wretch, wish 
you to touch a man, in whom what 
stain of evils resideth not?” This 
new sense does not agree so well 
with the context as that of the 
MSS. Cédipus hadexpressed a wish 
to touch Theseus, that is, to grasp 
his hand and kiss his head, in 
order to testify in this way his af- 
fection and gratitude towards him. 
He said that he wished to do so if 
‘it were lawful, but calling to mind 
his own pollution he changes his 
purpose, and says: “How should I, 
polluted as I am, wish to touch you 
who are free from every stain of 
evil?” According to Hermann’s 
correction this is reversed, and 
CEdipus is made to say: “ How 
should I wish you to touch me ?” 
Moreover the new sentence runs in 
a circle and ends where it began. 
It is as if he had said: “How 
should I a polluted wretch wish you 
to touch a man like me, who am a 
polluted wretch?’ This new sense 
is not its only fault, There is an- 


other objection to the new sentence 
which scholars and critics ought 
especially to look to, and that is, 
that the construction of it is quite 
altered. This new construction, 
while the same order of the words 
is retained as before, is, I think, a 
matter of some little importance te 
be looked into; and that the ques- 
tion ought to receive some little 
consideration, whether a new rela- 
tion of the parts of a senténce does 
not require a new order of its 
words, and consequently whether 
in this particular case the newly 
constructed sentence agrees with 
the ordinary rules of Greek Syntax. 
As far as regard any annotations 
of the critics, it does not appear 
that this question has ever received 
from them a moment’s considera- 
tion, or has ever arrested their at- 
tention. ‘The only objection to the 
MS. reading lies, I think, in tis 
ovx, which as it stands seems to 
lead us to expect a question. Not- 
withstanding the apparently wrong 
position of ris, [ am so certain from 
the order of the words, aOAtos ye- 
yos Oryciv Oedjoaip’ avdpos, that 
the poet intended a contrast be- 
tween the afdA1os yeyws and the 
man in whom there was no speck 
nor spot of evil, that I never could 
consent to Hermann’s new sentence, 
in which there appears to be not 
only a false position of the words, 
but also a wrong sense. I am in- 
clined to think, however, that there 
is some mistake about @ tis ovx, 
and that the right reading possibly 
may be @rw’ ovk, for tis is not at all | 
wanted, and the general indefinite 
term ayvdpes is, I think, better fol- 


-lowed by the indefinite rel. pron. 


grw’, than by @ With respect to 
5, which Hermann persuaded him- 
self was wrong, I believe that he 
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never would have thought of any 
objection to it, but for ris ovx, and 
if he had not wanted its removal 
to make room foro’. Its presence 
is, I think, easy to understand. 
“Yet what do I say? I said indeed 
that I wished to touch you, but how 
should I, &c.?’ However this may 
be, if & were really objectionable, 
it would have been far better sim- 
ply to have omitted it, than by 
putting o° in its place, and chang- 
ing tis to tis, entirely to have 
altered the sense, and with it the 
construction of the sentence, while 
the same order of words is retained 
as before. saat 
1134. ovK € oe, ovd ov 
éaow. Here T this that the 
accus. o¢ depends on a verb which 
is to be supplied by the mind in 
accordance with what is evidently 
intended to be expressed. As Cidi- 
pus had just before said that he 
would not touch Theseus, lest he 
should pollute him, ovx éywyé ce 
evidently means, I will not so treat 
you, or [ will not pollute or touch 
you. It often happens that in the 
case of two verbs referring to the 
same noun, the noun or pron. is 
made to depend as to its case on 
only one of them, as at v. 11313 
but as here at v. 1134 only one 
verb édow is expressed, and the 
other is left to be supplied by the 
mind from the general sense of the 
preceding context, this is, I think, 
another reason why it should be 
the accus. oe, as depending also on 
the verb which refers back to it. 
Hermann’s explanation however is 
that which is always received: ovx 
Eywye oe OeAxoay. av Ovyeiy enod, 
ovd ovv ééow, ei adtos Bovdoto Orycir. 


I have no sort of faith in it for the 


reasons assigned in the preceding 
note. It is to be observed that the 
meaning of the verb éaw, when not 
followed by an infinitive, does not 
necessarily require an infin. to be 
understood, and in that case much 
more commonly it does not admit an 
infin. to be understood. Its meaning 
then is, to leave a person or a thing 
alone, without having any thing to 
do with tt. G.C. 363, 593; @. T. 
676; An. 29, 205; Trach. 1084 ; Phu. 
825, 890, 1257. I think then that 
the passage should be construed 
thus: ovx é oe, I will not 
touch you, not I, polluted as I 
am; ovd ov édow, nor ye will I 
teave you alone : that is to say, “Al- 
though I am prevented, on account 
of my being a polluted wretch, 
from shewing my affection and gra- 
titude in the way that I could 
wish, yet I will not pass you by 
unnoticed by my regard, for I will 
still evince my grateful feelings to- 
wards you in another way. Re- 
ceive then my salutation from this 
place, od 3 avrobey por yaipe, from 
the spot where I stand, without my 
coming any nearer to you to defile 
you with my touch. Though I 
cannot express my gratitude by the 
act of grasping your hand and kiss- 
ing your head, yet will I do it in 
words, and in wishing you joy and 
happiness.” This meaning of ovd’ 
ovv éaow not only intimates that he 
will do something else instead of 
touching and kissing him, butmakes 
what immediately follows to explain 
the cause of his wish to express his 
gratitude in some way or other— 
“for you have such sympathy for 
me in my troubles, as only those of 
mortals, like you, who have had 
experience of calamity themselves, 
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oud’ ovv édow* ois yap éumetpors Bpotay 1135 
pavars oiov TE GuYTaXairwpely Tade. 

av 8 av’robev pron xaipe kal Ta Nowra pou 
pehov “Succtleos, womep és TOd’ #puépas. 

ovr’ ef TL pijkos THY Noywv EBov mréov 


Téxvoiot Teppels Toicde, Oavudoas exw, 


1140 


ovo € mpd Tovmov mpotNaBes Ta TwVS ern. 
Bapos yap ras ovdev éx TovTwr eye. 
ov yap Adyouot Tov Biov arovdaCouer 
Aapmpov troicba wadrov 7h Tois Spwuévors. 


deixvysat 8+ wv yap woo’ ovK éypeverdpiny 


ovdev oe, Tec Bu. 


1145 


TagoE yap Tape aywv 


Cwoas, dxpapveis Twv KaTnTEAnpEevwr. 
xworws mev dywv ypeOn, Ti def parny 
Koureiv, & y' eloee KadTOs eK TavTawy Evvev ; 


Aoyos 8 ds éurémrrwxer dpriws émol 


1150 


_ otelixovtt Sevpo, cupBarov yvwpny, rel 
ouiKpos pev eireiv, a€wos Sé€ Oavpacat. 


can have,” rois yap éuwreipois, x. 7. X. 
In these words (Edipus evidently 
refers to what Theseus had told 
him at their first interview, vs. 556 
et sq.. when he said that however 
great the misfortunes of (£idipus 
might have been, he would not 
turn his back upon him, for that no 
man had experienced greater cala- 
mities than himself. Schneidewin, 
who like the other critics seems to 
have missed the true meaning of 
ovd ovr édow, seems no less to have 
missed the true meaning of what 
follows, for he explains é7reipors as 
referring to the daughters. ‘‘The 
éureipou are the daughters, so fami- 
liarly conversant with their father’s 
miseries, whom (Cd. therefore did 
not hesitate to clasp in his embrace,” 
According to this the meaning is, 


“T will not permit you to embrace 
or even to touch me, for such per- 
sons as you cannot sympathise with 
calamities like mine: but my daugh- 
ters can, and therefore I will not 
hesitate to clasp them in my em- 
brace.” A more ungracious 
and indeed a more untrue one, un- 
less Theseus professed a sympath feel 
at v, 560 which he did not 
could hardly have been uttered. 
Reisig is the only critic that 1 know 
whose explanation of the words ov) 
ovv édow agrees with my own, al- 
though I was not aware of it till 
long after my own opinion was 
the substance of this 


aceipimus ; non ego te attingam, nee 
tamen dimittam.” Leis. 
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mpayos & dtitey ovdéy dvOpwrwv ypewv. 


1153. mpayos 8 ar. x.7.r.. “Tt 
is right for no man to slight a mat- 
ter of business ;” that is to say, not 
to pay it that: attention which is 


requisite for a right understanding - 
of it, and a due appreciation of its 


importance. Of course it is to be 
understood that it is a matter which 
concerns a man, and so has a claim 
upon his attention. 
it is no proof of wisdom in any man 
to slight it, to underrate rts import- 
ance, or to discredit its seriousness. 
This is a sound maxim. All the 
MSS. and Suidas avOpuxrwv. Almost 
all of them ovdé’. Suidas and the 
rest ovdev. All the critics have 
adopted the conjectural reading av- 
Opwrov, which is gathered from the 
explication of the Scholiast, dv6pw- 
qov-5€ @yow ovta ov Set rpaypara 
xaxilew act. They have also writ- 
ten ovdév. Thus quite a different 
sentiment is expressed from that 
above mentioned. . In the new read- 
ing the emphasis is necessarily laid 
on avOpurrov, and Theseus is repre- 
sented as admonishing Céidipus, that 
it is a proper act of humanity in 
such a being as man, “to slight no 
matter.” This is not very intel- 
ligible, for unless the indefinite ex- 
pression mpayos ovdev, no matter, be 
confined in its meaning to those 
affairs of our neighbour which have 
a reasonable claim upon our aid 
and sympathy, it is difficult to un- 
derstand what is meant by the ex- 
pression, dvOpwrov xpewv, tt behoves 
every one whois aman. The sen- 
timent is thought by the critics to 
be akin to that of Terence: “homo 
sum, nihil humani a me alienum 
puto.” This is plain to all men, 
and every man with the feelings of 
humanity responds to it; but if 
Terence had written nihil negotit 
(which answers to mpdyos ovédéy), 


In that case . 


instead of “nihil human,” I ques- 
tion much whether the sentence so 
altered, would have received the 
plaudits of a Roman audience or 
even have been understood: yet 
the sentence of Terence so altered 
would have much more exactly ex- 
pressed the sentiment which the 
corrected passage, Z. C’. 1153, seems 
to express. There would, I think, 
have been the same difficulty of 
clearly understanding what the 
sentiment might have been which 
Terence meant to express, if he 
had written nihil negotu, as there 
is now with avOpwirov xpedv. The 


‘sentiment expressed in the text of 


the MSS. has nothing of this diffi- 
culty. Itis a sound maxim of plain 
eommion sense. It is not indeed so 
noble a sentiment as that of Te- 
rence, but it is equally true, and 
has this to recommend it, that it 
exactly suits. the occasion on which 
it was uttered, whereas such a sen- 
timent as that of Terence would 
not have suited it half'so well. 
Theseus had told Cidipus that the 
report which he had heard was 
afvos Gavpdaeot, and it was on that 
account. that he bade him pay par- 
ticular attention to it. From this, 
as well as frem the nature of the 
report, that there was a suppliant 
at the altar of the god Neptune, 
imploring in that solemn manner 
an interview with (dipus, it is 
plain that Theseus urged attention 
to it principally for religion’s sake, 
v. 1179. If Theseus, at v. 1153, 
had intended to press attention to 
the case of the suppliant for hu- 
manity’s sake, then arifew is not 
exactly the most proper word, for 
it does not express a want of hu- 
mane sympathy, but rather a want 
of due consideration and respect. 
Thus it well expresses that want 
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1158 


t ~ > A 4 
OH.'‘daciv rw’ jyuiv dvdpa, ool péev Eurrodw 


~ A 4 
OUK OVTa, avyyern o€, NPOTCHETOVTA MWS 


Boye xabyob8a two Nocedwvos, rap’ w 


é 


Ouwy Exupov, yvix’ Wpudpuny éyw. 


OI. wodarov; ti mpooxpnCovta TH Baxnuati; 


1160 


A / ~ A , 
OH. ovx oida arAnv Ev- cov yap, ws AEyouot pol, 


4 9 > a ~ 5) ” / 
Bpayuy tw aired pvOov.ovK SyKou mAéwy. 


OI. zoiov. tw’; ov yap 78 edpa opixpov Aoyou. 


4 A 4 ~ / 
OH. col dactv avtrov és Noyous éAOeiv podovT’ 


aitelv dmeNOciv 7 adopadws THs Sevp’ ddov. 1165 


OI. tis dir’ av ein tHvs 6 rpocbaxav par; 


OH. dpa xat’ “Apyos ef Tis Upiv éyyerns 


4 14 9 ~ / ~ 
eof, doTis av Gov TOVTO mMpoTxpnCo TUXEIV. 


OI. w pidtate, axes ovmep El. 


of consideration for a matter such 
as that of a suppliant at the altar. 
Fisch. Sept. 441, and Supp. 71 3s 
Geovs ari{wv. EKurip. Supp. 19, vo- 

pye ariov bedv. Blaydes, who like 
all the rest has adopted the conj. 
emend. ovdéy avOpwrov, construes it 
thus: “for a man should make 
light of no matter.” This is the 
meaning of the sentence with ov- 
dé avOpuruv, but is not, I think, 
the meaning of the amended pas- 
sage, for avOpwrov is emphatic, and 
the proper translation of it is, “for 
he who is a man should make light 
of no matter.” What this means 
it is not easy to see. Why it is 
right for a man, because he is a 
man, to make light of no matter, is 
not very intelligible. According to 
the MS. reading arifew is the em- 
phatic word of the sentence. The 
very meaning of, the word implies 


OH. vi 8 éort co: 
9 


that due consideration to a matter 
is not given to it; and surely who- 
ever does not regard a matter with 
the serious attention that is due to 
it is not wise. It seems very clear 
from v. 1160 and v. 1163 that Cidi- 
pus was stirred up to pay attention 
to the matter, not because he was 
@ man and ought to shew pity to 
a fellow-man in distress, but be- 
cause it concerned the honour and 
worship of the gods. Therefore it 
was a serious matter which he ought 
not to disregard 

1165. All the critics have add- 
ed 7’ after ameNOetv, which appears 
to be necessary, although it is in 
none of the MSS. 

1169. ¢idrrare, oxés 18 the con- 
jecture of Heath. La. B. V. da- 
Tar * foxes. Lb. piArar’ loxe. T. pir- 
rat élxes. A. Ald. acai éxioxes. 
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OI. pn pov Senbys. OH. mpaypuaros roiov; Neve. 1170 


Ol. 


E£os’ adxovwy twvd bs éo8 6 mpowratns. 


/ A / J Ey 
OH. kai tis mor éotiv, bv x éywo WeEami TI. 


OI. 


~ e \ sz A e 4 > Q 
TALS OUpLOS wvae, oTuyvos, ov ANoyuwv eyw 


ww 2 SN 2 ~ 9 ‘4 / 
adyior’ av avipwv éEavacyxoiunv KNvwv. 


/ wv ~ é .Y 
OH. ti 33 ovK dxovew Eori, Kai py Spay a pn 


1175 


/ td ~ os » 4 A 4 
€is$ Tl wot TouT EoTL AUITHPOV KNUELV: 
xpn 9 9 


OI. 


Exhorov, wat, Pbéypa Tout xe ratpi: 


kal pn mw’ avayxn mrpoaBadns Tad’ eixaGeiv. 


OH. 


AN. 


0 / 
GAN ei TO Oaxny’ éEavayxaCea, oKoret 
, / > # ~ ~ ; 
fn wot mpovot 4 Tov Geov dvAakTea. 
~ 4 4 
matep, miGov pot, Kel véa TapawwEerw. 


1180 


Tov avdp’ éacov rovde TH GB” a’tou dpevt 


, a ~ ~ > a V4 
xapw mapacxeiv TH Oew 8 a BovreTat, 


kal vev UmeKe Tov KaciyynTov ponXeiy. 

ov yap oe, Oapoe, mpos Biavy wmapacmace 1185 
yvouns & wy co Evudépovra réLerat. 

Aoywv 8 dkovoa Tis BAABn; Ta ToL Kades 


1187. Allthe MSS. xar«s, except 
B. V. which have cada épyw. Her- 
mann wrote xaxws. All the critics 
except Elmsley have disfigured their 
editions with thisnew reading. Anti- 
gone intimates that Polynices might 
have some honourable purpose in 
seeking a conference, something by 
which Cidipus might be benefited 
rather than injured. This proved 
to be the case, for when admitted 
to an interview, he most solemnly 
affirms that he was come for the 
support of his father, and that if 
the events of the war against his 
brother turned out prosperously, he 
purposed bringing back his father to 
his own home and country. v. 1265, 
Kal paprupo Kaxtotos avOpurwy Tpo- 
pais tais cater née, “and I, though 


the basest of men, declare solemnly 
that I am come for your support.” 
V. 1342, wor év Sopows roto. cols 
orjcw o aywv. If it be borne in 
mind that Antigone addresses her 
father with a view to propitiate 
his good-will towards his son, no- 
thing can be conceived more ill- 
adapted to that end, than to in- 
sinuate the evil surmise, that most 
basely as his son had acted towards 
him hitherto, he might possibly be 
meditating some further cruelty 
against his father; and by admit- 
ting him to a familiar converse it 
was possible he might betray the 
secret purposes of his heart. So 
far from this, according to the 
MS. reading, she puts, as she ought 
to do, a charitable construction on 
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r Fos» w ~ f i : 
evonmevy enya Tw oyw pyyveTat, 

w F ul ef a! = r 
Epuoas avTov' wate pnde dpwvTa ce 
Ta Tév KaxioTa dvcoEeBecTaTwY, TaTEp, 
Oémis oe vy’ eivat KEivoy ayTWpay KaKes, 
LA i b F a 4 | eee | 
G@\N’ aitov—eiol yaTEpos yoval KaKkai 


the earnest wish expressed by her 
brother to have a conference, and 
infers that he would hardly be so 
anxious for it unless he had some 
honourable proposal tomake. That 
Polynices should not only have 
concurred with others in the ba- 
nishment of his father, but should 
a long time after that event seek 
him out with a view to do him 
further mischief; and besides all 
this, that his own sister who is re- 
presented as taking his part should 
insinuate this, is something most 
atrocious, The knew better 
how to draw the picture. He does 
not introduce Polynices still plot- 
ting and contriving deeds of cruelty 
and dark deceit against his father ; 
but in order still to keep Cidipus 
as the prominent figure in the fore- 
ground of the picture, he represents 
on the one hand the son as a sup- 
pliant and a penitent, intreating 
his father’s aid, compassionating 
his miserable condition, and offer- 
ing to do all in his power to make 
that condition more tolerable, that 
so he might represent in a stronger 
light the father’s inexorable stern- 
ness in uttering a bitter and re- 
lentless curse against him and his 
brother, vv. fee 306. 


fore havewritten Kaxurra, and others 

have preferred dvoceBéorar’ oh. 
1192. All the MSS. add’ avrov 

or avroy, except Ricc, add oeav- 


11g0 


tov. A. dA avrov. The edit. Lond. 
add’ éacov, which Dind, and others 
have adopted. Others thought that 
they could improve the conjecture 
by preserving avrov in a crasis with 
éa. ‘Therefore Brunck wrote éa 
‘Urov. Schneide. cavroy, and Dawes 
qurov or even avrov. Herm. thought 
it better to make only a synizesis, 
éa avrov, and Wund. éa vw. None 
of these conjectural emendations 
nat the slightest evidence of pro- 
ty as being the true reading. 
That ned ete introduces the verb 
éagov or éa, which now appears in 
all modern editions, gives a miser- 
ably poor sense. Antigone is sup- 
posed to say, “ But let iow alone,” 


There is not the same ea 
éa or éagov in any MS. or scholium. 
It appears to be a pure conjecture 
of the Editor Londinensis. With 


- regard to aAX’ avrey, perhaps it may 


be construed thus: “ Thou hast be- 
gotten him; so that though he do 
to you the worst of impious deeds, 
it is not right for you yourself to 
requite him with evil, but that 
himself should do this,” that is, 
should requite himself. This ob- 
servation contains a great moral 
truth, that sin of every kind be- 
comes its own punishment, and 
that the evildoer in the end does 
evil to himself. Thus the sons of 
(Edipus lived a life of unhappy 
strife, and in the end fell upon 
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kai Oupos d€us, dAXNa vovbeToupevor 
pirwy érwoais éFeradovra vow. 


A 9 9 9 ~ A A ~ 9 4 
ov 0’ els éxelva, un Ta vuV, aTrooKOTEL 


1195 


waTpwa Kal pntpwa mya’ arabes, 


vn ~ / SQo 3 \ / ~ 
Kav Keiva Nevoons, old’ éyw, yvuoet KaKOU 


~ A \ 
Oupov TeAEUTHY Ws KaKN TpoaryiyveEeTat. 


4 A > A \ 5) / 
Exes yap ovxl Baa TavOuunpata, 


~ ~ 4 4 4 
TwWV TwV AOEPKTWY CMpAaTwWY THTWEEVOS. 1200 


GAN’ nly elke. Armwapely yap ov KaXov 


each other’s swords. If this be the 
meaning of avrov, then it is em- 
phatic, and oé, which is opposed to 
it, is certainly emphatic, for it is 
emphasised by y, so that avrov 
seems a proper antithesis to it. 
There is another though less pro- 
bable explanation, for I think it is 
not quite impossible to understand 
the brief expression, backed up as 
it is by the argument which fol- 
lows, as the language of earnest 
entreaty, and that the verb is to be 
supplied by the mind. Antigone 
had fully presented her request at 
the commencement of her speech, 
so that what she then said may be 
considered as referred to in this 
short broken sentence, add’ avrov. 
“Nay but receive him graciously, or 
grant him the indulgence which he 
desires—there are others who have 
had bad sons and fierce anger, and 
as they have been charmed into 
gentleness by the soothing persua- 
sion of their friends—so be you.” 
If aA’ avrov were uttered in a 
tone of earnest entreaty, and the 
speaker abruptly added what fol- 
lows, I can conceive that it would 
be very intelligible—and if so, the 
touching effect of the entreaty 
would be heightened by the very 
fact that the sentence was unfin- 


ished. Antigone leaves her father 
to imagine all she meant to say, 
and supplies what is wanting in 
words by the earnestness of her 
manner and beseeching tone of 
voice, 

1197. All the MSS.Avoys, which 
is so similar in sound that it might 
easily have been mistaken by a 
transcriber for Aevooys. 

1199. La. and Paris. 2886, ov- 
xi Biowa, The rest ov Bia. He- 
sychius refers to Soph. for the ex- 
pression ov Baia. SodoxAns dé Oi- 
diode €v KoAwv@’ ov Bata, avri rov 
adGova kai woAAad. As two of the 
MSS. have ovyi, this makes it more 
probable that it stood in the origi- 
nal, text, but Baa being by mistake 


- changed to Pia, it was necessary 


to change ov xi into ov for the sake 
of metre. It is extremely seldom 
that the corrections of the critics 
are supported by such evidences of 
their truth as this and the preced- 
ing one, where by the slight altera- 
tion of a letter, a word in each case 
is obtained which exactly suits the 
passage, while the MS. word in the 
present case has no meaning, and 
at Vv. 1197 no meaning which would 
lead one to suppose it to be the 
genuine text. 
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/ eee 2h > A \ P 
ixara mpooxpnCovaw, ovd’ avrov pev ev 
macxev, maQovra 8 ovK érioracba rive. 


OI. 


/ r) iO ¢ Cc om 
AeyovTess EoTw 6’ ovv Srrws Uuiv oidrov. 


4 ~ e A ~ A 
Texvov, Papeiav noovnv wuKkaTEe ME 


1205 


| 4 3f ~ e > 
povov, ev’, elep KEeivos wo’ éXEvoeTaL, 


pndets Kpareitw THs éuns \vyiis more. 


0H 


® Tpéa Bu. 


o~ 14 ’ > 7 > 7 /, ~ 
cws ic@’, éavrep Kape Tis own Oewr. 


e/ A ~ 
anak Ta Tov’, odxt dis yonGw KAvew, 

~ > 5) A , \ > NN 
kopreivy 8° ov7yi BovAoparry ov 8 wy 


IZ10O 


XO. doris Tov mdéovos pépous xpnCet TOU jeETpiov 


mwapels 


OTp- 


’ 7; , 
Cwev, oxaocvvay guAacowy 


3 3 A / 4 
év €uol KaTadnAos Eorat. 


1215 


2 \ \ \ e \ e /f , on 
émret moAXNa pev ai paxpat dpepa xaTebevTo on 


t 4 , 9 \ 7 ef 
AuTras éyyuTEpW, Ta TEpTTOYTA © OUK av idols OTrOU, 
YY 5) 


e/ 


1209. All the MSS. ov 8 cap, 
except Lb. dé ce, which is marked 
over with ov dé. Reisig, Herm. 
and Schneide. cé 5 aay tof’, which 
does not appear to be Greek. Dind. 
od 8 dv ods ig. So Blaydes, who 
remarks that ‘we find a trace of 
dv in owv (for ods).” 

1220. La. ére xotpos. Lb. éri- 
xopos. T. éxixopos. B. ovdémucopos. 
A. V. Ald. di or ézi xdpos. It is 
thus seen that all the MSS. have 
ovd, and all but one xopos, either in 
composition with ézi, or alone. Not 
one has the word ézixoupos. Erfurdt, 
Elms. and Wund. have retained 
the reading ém xopos, but the stand- 
ard text of the present day is that 
of Herm., Dind. and Schneidewin, 


o 8 éxixovpos. The general mean- 
ing of the strophe seems to be this: 


7 
Orav tis és mA€oV TEoN, 
~ , sa. WS v7 9 4 
tov OeXovTos, oud’ Et Kopos, troTEAETTOS 


1220 


“‘ Whosoever is desirous of a larger 
portion, neglecting that which is 
moderate to live on it, will in my 
judgment be shewn to be cherishing 
folly; since length of days has laid 
up many things akin to woe, but 
as for pleasant things you can then 
find them nowhere. Whenever 
any one has fallen into the posses- 
sion of a larger fortune, it is still 
with him the case of one that 
wishes, nor is there any satiety 
even when death comes to take 
him from all.” tov 0éAovros is very 
difficult. I think that there must 
be some corruption of the text, for 
a predicative clause is wanted in 
this place to follow oray ris és +A éov 
aéoyn, Which appears to be the first 
clause of a new sentence. The 
Chorus having spoken of the man 
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“Aidos Ste Moip’ dvupevaios 


dNupos axopos dvarrednve, 


t 3 4 
Gavaros és TEeNEuUTAaD. 


[avr. 1225 


\ ~ A e/ ~ 4 ~ 
pn puvat Tov amavra uKa Aoyor: TO 8’, érel pavi, 
a ~ e/ @ 
Bryvat xetBev BOev wep Are 
A , e 4 
modu SevTepoy Ws TaxXoTa. 
€ Fy 59 N \ /, -~ , ’ , 
ws €vT av TO veovy Tapy, Kovpas adpocuvas PéEpov, 
, , / 4 f 5) / 4 
Tis wNayxOn-TrodvpoxGos Ew; Tis ov KapaTwv ent; 


who covets a larger portion, as 
being guilty of folly, then goes on 
to say what is the result‘ of his 
gaining it—that there is no satiety 
to his immoderate desires. 

Those who explain rov mAéovos 
pépous to mean a long term of life, 
do not, I think, sufficiently consider 
its opposition to rov perpiov, which 
means, a moderate portion, p€povs 
being understood. It is frequently 
used in the sense of a mediocrity 
in opposition to a superfluity of 
means. Eurip. Med. 122. The 
wish to live a long life, in the mo- 
derate enjoyment of the portion 
assigned to one by Providence, is 
nowhere accounted a folly, whereas 
the immoderate desire of a large 
share of its pleasures is contiaually 
inveighed against in the precepts 
of moral philosophy. I think then 
that the Scholiast rightly states the 
subject of the Chorus to be zepi 
Tis Tov avOpwruwv atdnotias. The 
Chorus takes occasion from the ex- 
ample of Gidipus, who from a high 
estate was brought down to the 
greatest misery, to shew that large 
possessions were not to be desired, 
and that the man who coveted a 
larger portion than was needful for 
the ordinary comforts of life was 
guilty of folly, since old age when 
it comes will take from him all his 
pleasures, and even when death 


takes him away there will have 
been no satiety to his wishes. Con- 
tentment with a moderate portion 
is the favourite maxim of the an- 
cient poets and philosophers. <Ac- 
cording to Hermann’s correction, ¢ 
& éixovpos, death is represented, 
not as a miserable cutting short of 
the life of one who immoderately de- 
sired its pleasures, but as a friendly 
ally who brings to him a seasonable 
rast from his troubles. This would 
be very well if the subject about 
which the Chorus were speaking, 
were the misery of human life, but 
its misery is only mentioned to re- 
present the folly of seeking a large 
portion of its pleasures. Besides, 
is there not a manifest inconsist- 
ency In joining this epithet, ex- 
pressive of aid and consolation, with 
such a8 avupévatos, aAvpos, axopos, 
and especially with isoréXeoros, 
which reminds the covetous and 
ambitious that death brings them 
down to a level with the meanest. 
It is, I think, altogether incongru- 
ous, and makes the Chorus to change 
the subject on which they were de- 
scanting. 

1231. The explanation of these 
two interrogative sentences, given 
by the Scholiast, is that which is 
most commonly received. is ew 
Tou woAvpoxGos elvar; ovdels Eore 
Kaparos, 05 ovx éveotwv. It is to be 
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observed, that though ris Gedy, ris 
Bporwv, and the like, where the 
genitive plural of the person is 
used, are common forms of expres- 
sion for ris Geos, ris Bporos, and the 
like; yet the genitive plural of the 
thing, as ris xazarwy, is by no means 
common, and I believe is never 
used, except for the purpose of dis- 
criminating one out of many things 
of the same kind, to predicate some- 
thing concerning it. 
957, és tiv éhridwy BrAdpac’ ér’ dp- 
Onv; ‘What one out of all your 
hopes can you now look to, and say 
of wt, that it still remains stedfast 
and true?” I believe that such a 
form of expression as ris kaparwv ov, 
in the affirmative sense of every trou- 
ble, is unknown, when the genitive 
plural signifies things. Strange to 
say, all the critics have overlooked 
this, and al] construe tis ov Kayarwy, 
as if xapdrwy depended on ris. 
Nobody ever seems to have had 
a doubt about it, or has suggested 
any other way of construing this 
sentence. Yet this manner of con- 
struing it, supposes a construction 
which has never yet been shewn to 
be used any where else. 

With regard also to the supposed 
construction of the first interroga- 
tive sentence, the Scholiast says it 
is the same as ris é£w rov woAv- 
poxPos elvar érAavyby; This is 
very strange. Well might Her- 
mann say of it: “At illa nimis 
est profecto mira locutio.” Vau- 
villiers was so dissatisfied with 
this explanation, that, seeing no 
other way of explaining the sen- 
tence, he said: “Nemo unquam ex 
hoc versu sensum eliciet. Scriben- 
dum puto, tis wxAdvy modvpoxGos 
é£w;” For the same reason Her- 
mann wrote, zoAv poxGos; and 
Bothe ris wAayerjp. Dindorf ex- 
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plains the construction in a differ- 
ent way from that of the Scholiast. 
“Debebat dicere, ris tAayxOn fw 
mwoAAdv pox9uv; Pro eo adjectivum 
posuit cum ris conjungendum, tis 
ToAvpLoxOos TAGYXOn Ew (sc. pox Pwr). 
Que singularis quidem est orationis 
conformatio.” Dind. Liddell and 
Scott have adopted this explanation, 
though it is acknowledged to be a 
singular form of speech, that is to 
say, is nowhere else to be met with. 
Schneidewin and Mitchell explain 
the construction in a different way 
still, and think that odvpoxGos 

s with xdparos understood, 
and that the sentence in full would 
be, ris woAvpoyxOos (xaparos) hay 
x9n ew (rod véov); Tis Kapatrwv ovK 
év (avr); This way of explaining 
it differs entirely from that of the 
Scholiast, as well as from that of 
Dindorf and all others, inasmuch 
as tis woAvpoxGos, which every body 
thought must mean a person, is 
imagined by Schneidewin to mean 
a thing, that thing being xaparos, 
understood. But he evidently did 
not believe his own explanation, 
for at the end of his note he sug- 
gests a new reading: ris wAdyyOn 
woté p.0x00s; This appears to be 
the case with all others. None 
of them appear to be half pleased 
with their own explanations or to 
have believed their own corrections. 
In looking at the passage, one thing 
appears to be quite evident, that 
the prep. éw has no word in the 
first interrogative depending on 
it, and that the sentence makes 
no mention at all of the thing, of 
which it is predicated, that there 
is no wandering away from it. The 
word then which expresses this 
thing must be sought for in the 
context, and there we meet with 
xapatwv. I believe that the only 
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proper way of construing these two 
‘short interrogative sentences is, 
‘Who harassed with toil has es- 
caped out of troubles? Who is not 
an troubles ?” The genitive xapatwv 
is referred back to the first sentence, 
to which it more properly belongs, 
and in the second sentence depends 
on @. It seems to be quite clear 
that verbs compounded with & 
sometimes govern a genitive, as is 
the case also with those compounded 
with eis. Ajax, 1274: épxéwy éy- 
KexAecpevors. Phil. 648: ri toil" 
& pn veds ye rhs éuys ev;  Eurip. 
Phen. 451: rovd eioedéSw rexéwv. 
Brunck has endeavoured to explain 
the construction of Phil. 648 as if 
aro were understood, and the geni- 
tive, vews THs éujs, depended on this 
prep. azo. Wunder and Hermann 
have adopted his explanation, and 
say with him that the sentence in 
full is, 6 py &veori cor AaBetv azo 
THs éuns vews. Any one who will 
carefully examine the passage itself, 
and the preceding context, whence 
these two words, AaPetvy azo, are 
fetched into it, will see, I think, 
how impossible it is, that the con- 
struction should be such as they 
say, for avo is used in a different 
sense in the preceding context. As 
far back as three lines there is Aa- 
Buv made use of, without azo, with 
respect to taking things from the 
cave and removing them to the 
ship; and in the preceding line 
there is the prep. amo, wsed in a 
sense which does not require NaBuv 
to be understood, for what Philocte- 
tes says is, that, “owt of not many 
things which he had in the tent, 
there were some which he would 
stand in need of.” These two words 
are put together by Wunder, AaPeiv 
azo, a8 being understood, although 
AaBov, from whence AaPev is 


fetched, is used in a different sense, 
for it is used of taking and re- 
moving something from the place 
named, whereas at v. 648 it is not 
used of taking something away from 
the ship, but only of taking and 
making use of the stores collected 
in the ship. Moreover it makes a 
very badly expressed sentence. 
‘What is that thing which you 
may not take from my ship?” could 


- hardly mean what it is intended to 


mean, “to take from the stores of 
the ship and use in it.” Its more 
obvious meaning would be, “to 
take and remove from the ship,” 
according to the sense of AaBuv 
three lines above. The opinion of 
the above-named critics is the less 
to be regarded in this matter, be- 
cause they had prejudged the point 
in question, as to whether é could 
govern a genitive case, and set out 
with saying, that it could not: 
therefore they looked about for 
some other way of explaining the 
grarmmatical construction of the 
sentence. Still I am glad to be 
supported by the opinion of Butt- 
mann, Ellendt, Dindorf and others, 
that Phil. 648 is a clear case of a 
genitive depending on év. Matthise 
doubts. See Matth. 379, Obs. 2. 
“Frustra sudat in expedienda con- 
structione lectionis é& Brunckius.”. 
Wakefield. Atv. 788 of this play 
X4pas seems to depend on éwaiur, 
where see note. With regard to 
. T. 168, ovd &t dpovridos eyxos 
© Tis adegerat, I am doubtful whe- 
ther or not the sentence might 
properly be construed, with ¢pov- 
vidos depending on éu, ‘There is 
not in the thought or mind of any 
one a weapon wherewith he may 
defend himself.” The cause of the 
pestilence was undiscovered, as well 
as the means of defending one’s self 
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against it. No weapon could be 
thought of with which one could 
fight against this secret foe. On 
the other hand, ‘There is not a 
weapon of thought, &c.” is a very 
singular expression, and such as 
even the language of poetry will 
hardly justify or excuse. I con- 
sider ew and & to be emphatic 
words, and that being spoken em- 
phatically the sentences would be- 
come much clearer to the hearer 
than to the mere reader of them. 
Then the two opposing forms of 
expression, ris mAayx0n ew; ris 
ovx évi; being placed in a direct 
antithesis to each other, would shew 
that zis in each of them meant a 
person, and that the sentences pre- 
dicated the same thing of the same 
thing, affirmatively and negatively ; 
and, moreover, if [am right in my 
opinion that ris xayarwy ov; is an 
improper form of expression, (it is 
certainly most unusual,) then as a 
matter of necessity xazarwy must 
depend on é, and éfw waits as it 


were for the noun depending on it 
to be supplied in the sentence which 
follows. Even a literal translation, 
the emphasis being laid on the right 
words, would not require the noun 
to be expressed in the first sentence, 
‘Who harassed with toil has wan- 
dered out of? Who is not conti- 
nually in troubles ?” 

1248. Hermann, I think rightly, 
interprets vvyiay amo purav, “ noc- 
turnis ab auris.” His whole note 
is good and worthy of acceptance. 
He shews from two references to 
Apollonius Rlodius that the word 
purn or perai, when standing alone 
without a genitive, bears the signi- 
fication of winds or blasts of wind. 
There seems to be no instance of 
its being used in any other sense 
whatever when standing alone with- 
out a genitive. At least no critic 
has produced an instance. Avpoll. 
Rhod. &. 1015: ov pev lovons vuxres 
dru fury pévev Eprredov, adAa. OvedAXrat 
avriat aprayonv oriow dépov. And 
Iv. 1684: GAN ds ris r ey Specor 
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TIO. of po, ti Spacw; worepa TadpavTou Kaka 
mpoobev Saxpvow, maides, 7} Ta TOV) GpwY 1255 
matpos yépovros; ov Eévyns émi xOovos 
Evv apav épevpnk’ évOad’. éxBeBAnpevov 
éxOntt ovv Tome, THS O dua iAns 


wedwpin vyoOr weixy, tHv Te Boots 
wedéxeoow 00 npirdiya Aurovtes 
vroropot Spuypoto KarydAvOov: 4 8 
Viro vuxti piTpow pev para twao- 
@erat, VoTEpov auTis mpupvobev éfea- 
yétoa, katypurev. He considers also 
that the preceding lines refer to 
time rather than to place. This is 
clearly the case with ava péccay 
axrivy, which I know not how it 
can be construed otherwise than 
“during the time of the midday 
beam.” To render it “from the 
midday beam,” is to give a sense 
to the prep. avd, with an accusative, 
which it is never known to bear. 
I think also that am’ aeAlov dvopar, 
‘from the setting sun,” may mean, 
in connection with the rest of the 
passage, from the sun when % sets, 
as avaréAXovros means, at the time 
of us rising. The poet had before 
spoken of drat xvparoayeis, the 
waves of calamity breaking upon 
the wretched man’s head, and had 
compared him to a northern shore 
beat upon by the storm-driven 
waves. He now completes the me- 
taphor, and says that some of these 
bursting waves of calamity, ai dé 


(sc. dra xuparoayets) come upon 
him from the blasts of the night. 
He thus describes not only the time 
as being night, as before he had 
spoken of evening, morning, and 
noonday, but represents the cala- 
taities as waves driven upon him by 
the blasts of the night. When 
Apoll. Rhodius speaks of purjow 
vro vuxri, he might just as well 
have used the expression, prrpjow 
vuxias, if it had suited the metre. 
And azo puray vvytay here in Soph. 
is equivalent to ao purav vo vuxti. 
The Scholiast says that vuxiay purav 
means a certain mountain called 
Rips which is said to be dark be- 
cause it was situated in the far 
west. According to this fancy, 
which Schneide., Blaydes and others 
have adopted, some of the calami- 
ties are described as coming from 
the west, ax aeXdlov dvopay, and 
others from a particular mountain 
in the west. In a metaphorical 
description of calamities coming 
from all quarters, I can imagine 
nothing more absurd than this 
dream of the Scholiast. 
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1259. All the MSS. rovos. All 
the critics zivos. I construe it: 
“In such a dress, the suffering from 
which has long dwelt with you an 
old man, wasting your side.” I 
imagine it to have been an old rag- 

ent so full of holes and 
rents, that it let in the wet and 
cold, and so would make those 
parts of the body, which were ex- 
posed, look dry and withered. His 
side must have been exposed to 
view on account of the raggedness 
of his dress, or Polynices could not 
have drawn attention to its wi- 
thered appearance. According to 
the emendation, zivos, the garment 
of Cidipus, was so filthy as at once 
to strike the beholder with surprise. 
The filth of it is said to have been 
the accumulation of years, and not 
only so, but to have withered his 
side, which effect could only have 
been produced by the filth commu- 
nicating to his skin and flesh some 
loathsomé disease. I do not believe 
that Soph. would ever have repre- 
sented Cidipus in such a disgusting 
condition. Reference is mude bythe 
emendators to v. 1597, Svomwveis 
oroAds, but the cases are quite 
different. There his garments are 
only said to be filthy in contradis- 
tinction to the newly-washed robes 
in which he was about to be arrayed. 

1265. Kat paptvpo  Horum 
verborum sensus hic est, paprupa 
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KAKLOTE Got arodedwKevat Operrypta.” 
Dind. So say Wund, Mitch, 
Schneide., and all the most ap- 
proved annotators. ‘‘He volunta- 
rily makes the remorseful confes- 
sion that he has shewn himself the 
worst of sons in neglecting to pro- 
vide for his father’s wants. rpo- 
dais, construe with xdxicros, @ nu- 
tritione tua.” Schneide. Here I 
think a great mistake has been 
made in supposing that tpodais de- 
pends on xaxioros. I believe that 
it depends on yxev, and that the 
passage should be construed, “I 
testify that I the worst of men am 
now come on account of your sup- 
port or your condition of life;” 
that is to say, I am come for the 
purpose of doing what I can to 
better your state. This use of the 
dative rpodais as depending on 
nxew is quite proper, whereas I 
doubt if any instance can be found 
of the use of the dative like to this, 
if it depends on xaxicros. See 
Matth. 398, 6. Thus the dative 
expresses the cause of the action 
of the verb, as if it were said, I 
declare that I have been induced 
to come, tpodais, by your condi- 
tion of life. Thus at v. 333, o7 
mwdrep mpounbia, where 7AGov is 
understood, means the same as dia 
anv mpopyOiav. v. 1280, pee 
mape An. 390, rel cxory y av 
niav Sevp dv éEqvxovy éyw tats cais. 
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azetAats. In this last passage it is 
quite evident that rais cats ame- 
Aais depend on #éev, and mean the 
same as dua ras ods ameAds. In 
like manner rtpogais depending on 
the same verb 7xevv means the same 
as dud tpodas. This also gives a 
better sense. In the preceding 
verse Polynices expresses his re- 
gret that he had not before fully 
understood the miserable condition 
of his father. aavwAns is added, 
as well as xdxictos avOpumwv, by 
way of giving force to this expres- 
sion of regret. Thus with peni- 
tential self-accusation for his past 
neglectfulness, he swears (paprupe 
is almost equivalent to a solemn 
oath) that he is now come to atone 
for it in the best manner he can. 
This is afterwards explained: in v. 
1343. According to the common 
interpretation, he is represented 
not as confessing but as testifying 
that he was the basest of men, as 
if he were declaring something 
which his father did not know be- 
fore and might not believe; and 
not only so, but as if he was most 
anxious that his testimony should 
be believed, he is supposed to add, 
“do not inquire about me from 
others,” but rest assured of it upon 
my own most solemn asseveration 
of its truth. This in my opinion 
outrages all common sense. More- 
over 7)xew is improperly used merely 
to answer the purpose of elva: or 

eyovévat. When such a word as 
new is used, the object of the per- 

son’s cuming is commonly added, 
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or whence or whither he is come, 
or attention is called to the fact 
that he is come. On the other 
hand there could not be a more 
suitable occasion than the present 
for Polynices to declare the object 
of his coming. He had other ob- 
jects in view regarding himself, 
but that fact has nothing to do 
with the interpretation of his 
speech, which was artfully framed 
to appease as he hoped his father’s 
wrath, and gain his goodwill, v. 
1340; for he knew that without 
the parental blessing he could not 
succeed in his enterprise. All the 
MSS. 7’ aAAo. All modern critics 
rouro or rapa. Neither of these 
corrections agrees half so well with 
what goes before, as the MS. read- 
ing. “As for the rest (that con- 
cerns me) do not inquire about it 
from others.” This is as much as 
to say, “I know my own short- 
comings full well in all other things, 
about which if you listen to others 
you will only be the more incensed 
against me; rest content then with 
knowing this one thing which I 
solemnly declare to be the truth, 
that I am come to do what I can 
to improve your condition of life.” 
7 a\da then is an emphatic word, 
the most so of all the sentence, 
which if the critics had seen, they 
would never have meddled with it ; 
but they must have seen it, if they 
had had the least notion of what 
was the real meaning of rpodais 
Tais caiocw yKeLv. 
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terpretations have been given of 
this word. I believe that its mean- 
ing here is exactly the same as at 
v. 581, and as that of the cognate 
verb at v. 781. It signifies a bring- 
ing to or upon, as xpoodépe signi- 
fies to bring to or upon, and literally 
it is: “but the bringing of them 
(upon you) is no longer,” that is, of 
my misdeeds. Polynices declares 
his repentance, and that he will no 
longer offer to his father such mis- 
conduct as he has hitherto done, 
but will do what he can to remedy 
his past neglect of him. Iti is the 
same a8 cot mpoo pope. Tov n}- + OF 
as if it were Ta S¢ ray ypapTnpevwv 
ov got mpogotow ért. So at v. 581, 
‘When will your bringing of it to 
us be made manifest?” that is, the 
actual presentation of the good 
thing which he said he had come 
to give them. It is the same as if 
Theseus had said : Tot yap mpoo- 

olves npiv ro Képdos Touro; Some 
interpret it, “but addition to them 
there is no longer.” This does not 
agree with the use of the word at 
v. 581, nor does it suit so well with 


the sense of this passage, for then 
ovx ért would imply that there was 
addition to his misdeeds before. 

1279. All the older MSS.., 

TUS pL adi ye, except R. p’ fete 
which is an evident mistake. The 
Tricl. MSS. otrws ady ye. Dind, 
Wund., Miteh., Schneide., Blaydes 
and others have ejected ye and 
have written ovruws ada pe, thus 
putting the second pe in a promi- 
nent position at the end of the 
sentence. None of the critics have 
stated their objection to ye, but it 
js not easy to guess, as there does not 
seem to be anywhere a more pro- 
per occasion for its use than the 
present. Polynices deprecates be- 
yond anything such an unfortunate 
result of his interview, as that he 
should be dismissed without an 
answer: “ At any rate let him not 
dismiss me thus.” 

1282. Svoy. 7 xarotxr. is lite- 
rally, “angry or pitying words,” 
which would seem to mean, “words 
which have expressed anger or 
pity,” and even according to this 
meaning they would be calculated 

22 
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SOSOKAEOYS, 


mapéoxe Pwvyv Trois dpwryros Twa. 
TIO. aan’ é€epw* xadws Kap éEnyet ov por: 


~ A A \ 4 
mpwrov pev avtov Tov Gedy zrovoupevos 


1285 


dpwyov, évOev ww wd dveornoev modeiv 

6 tThade Tis yns Koipavos, Sidous éuot 
AéEa 7 axovoai 7 dopare Evy éFodw. 
kai tar’ ad’ vuwv, wo Eévor, BovAnoomat, 


kai Taivd adeAQaiv, kal marpos Kupetv éuot. 


1290 


a 5S dOov, dn cor OéAw AEE, TaTep. 
~ 9 4 9 A A 
yns ék matpwas é€eAnAapar vyas, 
Tois Gols mavapxos ovvex’ évOaxeiv Bpovors 
youn medukws Eiovv yepartépa. 


av? wv w ’EreoxAys, av puce vewTepos, 


1295 


-~ 9$-7 a 4 ld 
yns éfewoev, ovTe viknoas oyu, 

of A ’ \ 
ovr’ eis EXeyyov yetpos oT’ Epyou podwy, 

4 A 4 « 9 | / A 
qwokuw € meicas. wy éyw pardiora pe 


A \ A , 
THv onv "Epwviy aitiav eivat NEeyw° 


ra > \ , , , 
E7TELTA KATO PavTEewy TavTy KAUWY. 


13C0 


érrel yap 7AOov “Apyos és to Awpixor, 


A 
AaBuv "“Adpacrov mevOepov, Evvwporas 
wv ~ ~ e 
éotyno éuavTe, yns Soorep Amias 


mpwrot Kadouvrat, kal TeTiunvrat Sopt, 


e/ A , 
Srws Tov érradoyxov és OnBas orodov 


1305 


‘ ~_O 9» / a\ / , 
Euv roiocd’ ayeipas, 7 Oavoyn mavdixws, 


N , = 
H Tous Tad’ éxrpagtavras éxBadouu yns. 


to elicit a reply. Perhaps how- 
ever the critics are right in saying 
that it means, “words which have 
moved to anger or pity.” Blaydes 
says that this can never be the 
meaning of xarouxricavra, but with 
equal reason he might say the same 


of dvcxepavarr’. 


1297. All the MSS. our’ épyov. 
Herm., Schneide. and others ovd, 
which appears to be a needless 
alteration, there being no such 
marked difference between éAeyxov 
xeipos and deyyov épyou, to require 
the adversative force of oud. 
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> Y ~ ~ 9 o ~ 
elev. Ti OnTa voy adiypevos Kupe $ 
A ? 
Tol mpoaTporraious, wW WaTEp, ALTAas Ext, 
4 ~ , ~ ~ 
auTos y éuavTov, Evupaywv TE TwV EuwY, 1310 
A “~ \ e \ / \ e 4 
ot vy guy érra tageot, Evy érra te 
, A 7 ~ ~ 
Aoyxats, TO OnBns wediov duperract mav- 
« 4 b 4 A ~ 4 
oios dopvccous ’Audiapews, Ta mpwTa wey 
/ “~ ~ e ~ 
dopt Kpatuvwy, mpwra 8 oiwywy dois: 


do Sevrepos & Aitwros Oivéws ToKos 


1315 


Tudevs: tpitos S ’EréoxAos ’Apyeios yeyus: 
TéeTaptov ‘Immopuésovr’ adméore\ev TaTip 
Tandaos 6 wéurtos 8 evxerat KaTacKxagy 
Karavevs to OnBns adoru Syocew rvpi- 


éxtos b€ Tlapevorraios ’Apxas dpvuTat, 


1320 


émwvupos THs mpoabev aduntns ypovw 
‘ A \ > / , 

sntpos NoxevOers, muoros "ATadavtns yovos’ 
9 N \ A 9 A A 9 A ~ ~ 
éyw 5€, wos, Kel pin Gos, d\AG TOU KaKov 

4 4 , 4 
mwoTpou urTevbeis, wos ye ToL KaNoupeEvos, 
vf 9 
ayo tov"Apyous apoGBov és OnBas orparov. 1325 
ot o avTi raidwy Twvde Kat \uyns, waTep, 


1310. All the MSS. 7. All the 
critics r. The number of instances 
where ye is attached to a pers. 
pron. in the first or second person 
cannot be counted. ards y is 
quite as proper as avros éyu, where- 
as the proper place of + ought to 
be rather after éuavrov than before 
it. 

1326. oto avti maiiwv. I con- 
strue this: “ who all deprecate thy 
heavy wrath, and for the sake of 
these thy children and thy life en- 
treat thee to yield consent to my 
going forth, &.” 1. 537: aN 
avr adeAgov. Inasmuch as Poly- 
nices proposed, after conquering 
his brother, to rescue his father 


out of his present condition of po- 
verty, and to bring him back to 
Thebes, he uses a very strong ex- 
pression with reference to it, “for 
the sake of thy life.” So QCdipus 
uses an equally strong expression 
on the contrary side, and because 
Polynices through neglect had suf- 
fered him to remain so long in that 
miserable condition, he speaks of 
him as his murderer, v. 1361. éasr, 
piv. Bap. is literally, “begging off 
your heavy wrath.” yvy7js seems 
to require some addition, and if 
translated in the same bare way, 
“ and of life,” it might mean, “ even 
the life” of their children, or the 
life of Polynices and of all thoae 
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SOSOKAEOYS 


3 Bats 4 4 
ixerevomev Evprravres, éFarroupevor 
~ , ~ tA “ ff 
pnvw Bapeiay exadew cppwpevo 
AQ 3 A ~ 93 ~ A v4 , 
THO avopt TOV “MOU MpOS KactyyNTOU TioW, 


e/ > 947 r) 4 4 
bs p’ éFewoe KarrecvAnoev TwaTpas. 


1330 


, 
ei yap Tt morov éotw ék xpnoTnpiwr, 


« a\ ‘ ~ ~ > # > > / 
ois av ov mpooby, Toad Epack’ eivat KpaTos. 


~ s ~ 
mpos vuy o€ Konvwv, mpos Dewy Omoryviwy, 
aire miéoOa Kai rapexabeyv, érei 


4 A e ~ A 4 / A , 
©TwWXOL prev nucis Kat Eevor, Eevos dé av" 


1335 


&ANous S€ Owrrevovres oikouuev ov Te 
Kaye, Tov avtov Saiuoy é£eAndores. 
e 9 4 4 s 4 9 \ 
6 & év Sopot Tupavvos, w Tadas éyu, 
kouwn Kal’ nuwv éyye\ov aBovverat’ 

é 


A 5 A ~ 2+ A 4 4 
dv, et ou TH ‘un Evurrapaorhnoce peri, 


1340 


 Bpaxet Evy dyxw wal xpovw Stacked’ 

wor év Souoiot Toict Gois oTnTw ao ayuwr, 
ornow & éuavrov, xetvov éxBadwy Bia. 

Kal TavTa, cov ev EvvOédovros, Extt pot 


Koprreiv? avev aov 0 ovde cwOyva obévw. 
A of “~ / e/ ) 2Q7/ 
Tov avopa, Tov méeury-avTos ovver’, Oidizrou, 


XO 


- 


1345 


A ~ 
etrrwy oroia Evudop’, exmeurat madw. 


Ol. 


GNN’ et pév, avdpes, THhade Snuovyos xOovos 


\ o> 7 5) > \ oy / 9 A 
By ‘Tuyxav avrov Seipo mpoomepyvas Euot 


A ~ ~ 
Onoevs, Stkawv wor’ éuov KAvEew oyous, 


who with him deprecated his fa- 
ther’s wrath. I think it means the 
former. xai joins itself closely to 
Yuxns to give force to it, and so 
Means even. 

1337. Schneidewin has restored 
éfeAnpores, which is the reading 
of all the MSS. but one. Lb. alone 
has éfe.Anxores, concerning which 
Schneide. rightly observes that it 


1350 


is not so appropriate, if for no other 
reason yet for this, that Polynices 
was not thinking of the untoward- 
ness of fortune, but of the wrongs 
done to him by his brother. The 
plea which he urges for his father’s 
sympathy and co-operation, was 
not that their ill fortunes had come 
to them by some unhappy destiny or 
chance, but that they were similar. 
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+ 9 ? 9 ~ ~ | en 9 4 

ovr’ av mor’ duns THs éuns émnobero: 
~ 9 9 4 9 9 4 > » ~ 
vuv & akiwbels €iot, kdkovoas xy’ éuov 


To.av, & Tov Tovd ovror’ evppavel Biov. 
e 9 ~ 
bs 9’, @ KaKioTe, oxnwTpa Kal Opovous éxwy, 


a ~ \ Uf / 
a& vv 6 aos Evvatmos év OnBais Exe, 


1355 


A ) A e ~ Ul 4 9 9 a 
TOY aAuTOS auTou TAaTEPa Tove amnXacas, 


ww wv A A A ~ 
Ka@nkas amroNv, Kat orToAas TavTas opeiy, 


A ~ , > a“ Js 2» , 
as vuv daxpves Elcopwv, St’ év rove 


ee \ , ~  » 
Taito BeBnxws Tuyxaves Kaxwy épol. 


A \ ’ 4 
ov kAXavotra 0 éoriv, GAN’ Euol pev clo Téa 


1360 


LAN) e/ A ~ ~ / 4 
Tad, worep av Cw cov dovéws peuynpévos. 
\ / ~ w# of 
av yap pe poxOw tad EOnxas Evtpodov, 


/ 4 9 , 
ov p é£ewoas: x oefev & ddAwpevos 


wv eS) ~ A 4 ‘4 
aAXous érratta Toy Ka? rpépav Biov. 


a & é£epvoa racde py "pavte Tpodous 


1365 


\ ~ s > SA r) A s A A a 
Tas Taidas, 4 T av oUK ay Nv, TO GOV péEpos’ 
vv © aide mw’ éxowCovar, aid’ euat tpodot, 

e ~ A ~ 
aid’ avdpes, ov yuvaixes, eis TO TUpToOVELV: 


~ wf ~ 4 
Uueis 0 am’ adXov, KOUK Euov, weduKarov. 


4 9 e 4 > ~ \ wv 4 
Tovryap o 6 daiwy etoopa pev ov Ti Tw 


1351. ovr av wor opdys. For 
the form of expression ovre—6e see 
Jelf, 775, 3. B. See also v. 421, 
where the same form is used, pyre 
—é opudys is a word of great 
solemnity, and imports something 
divinely prophetic. It specially 
refers to what immediately follows, 
viv 5 agfw6eis, x.7.X., where Cidi- 
pus tells his son that ‘he shall hear 
from him such things as will not 
cheer him, namely his predicted 
curse. I construe it: “he would 
never have heard my prophetic 
voice.” Atv. 550, kar opdyy onv 
specially refers to v. 308, and should 


1370 


be rendered accordingly, “accord- 
ing to your prayer.” Every prayer 
which (Edipus uttered was di- 
vinely prophetic, whether for good 
or ill. 
1361. wowep dy (a, “as long as 
I live.” Ay. 1117; Phil. 1330. In 
all these places ws seems to be used 
for éws. preuynévos is in the nom. 
by attraction to (a, although it 
depends in thought on oiorés. It 
should be construed accordingly, 
“I must endure these things as 
long as I live, and remember and 
think of thee as my murderer.” 
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2 ~ 4 
ws avrix’, elmep otde KivovYTat NOYXoL 
A of / r) , 9 e/ , 
moos aotu OnGns. ov yap éof drws TroAWw 
/ 9 ~ 9 4 4 e/ 
Keiyny Epet TiIs—dANa mpocGev aipart 
a 4 9 , 9 of 
weve puavOes, yw Evvamsos é€£ ivou. 


1373. All the MSS. épet tus. 
In the edition of Turnebus this is 
altered to épeiers. All modern 
editors with the exception of Her- 
mann have adopted this conjec- 
ture. épeirey is a strong expres- 
sion. It is used in Homer of the 
dashing and striking down of walls 
and ramparts. J/. xu. 258 and xv. 
356, 361. In An. 596 it is pre- 
ceded by a description of the utter 
ruin of the family of the Labdacide, 
and in Aj. 309 it is assimilated in 
its meaning to the cognate noun 
épeixcots. It seems then a most 
strange way, on the part of Midi- 
pus, of expressing his meaning, 
when he was just going to foretell 
the death of his son, before he had 
made the slightest attack on his 
native city, to say, “Thou shalt not 
utterly destroy that city.” Instead 
of saying that, he should have used 
an expression, as in the MSS,, 
which would diminish the amount 
of mischief, which it was predicted 
his son should not do, down to an 
evanescent quantity. So it is in 
{s, xxxvii. 33. With respect to épet, 
Hermann quotes Atsch. Sep. ad. 
Theb. 682: xaxav 8 Kxaoypov ov 
ri evxAcay épeis: also Supp. 887: 
Oapoeir’: ovx épeir avapxiayv, in order 
to shew that it is sometimes used in 
a somewhat similar manner to the 
Latin word jactare. Thus in Lu- 
cian’s Dialogue of Diogenes and 
Mausolus: xal radov o pev év “AAL- 
Kapvaoce épel éavrov ure ‘Aprepucias 
THS yuvatxos Kat adeAPys KaTerKev- 
acpevov: o Avoyévys 52, rod pe 
ocwparos el Kal Twa Tapov exer, ovK 


oldev. Here it is said that Mau- 
solus shall speak of his tomb, that 
is, shall speak of it with pride and 
delight. But in those passages 
there is a word after épet which is 
significant. Perhaps épet is used 
emphatically, as we sometimes use 
the word speak, and that it may 
be translated, “there is one who 
shall not speak of that city,” that 
is to say, it shall be so associated 
with his disgrace, that he shall re- 
frain from all mention of it. I am 
however rather inclined to adopt 
an ‘opinion which has been sug- 
gested to me, that Cidipus does 
not finish this part of the sentence, 
and that we must construe it, 
“there is one who of that city 
shall never say—but, &c.” A sen- | 
tence is sometimes left unfinished 
in which a threat is conveyed. 
With respect to ris, it is to be 
observed that in the case of a 
threat or a threatening prediction, 
it is sometimes used in a pointed 
and significant manner for ov, or 
even for the plural vpeis. Aj. 1138, 
tour eis dviay tovmos épxerat Twi, 
Also @. C. 933; Aristoph. Rane, 
552, kaxov nxe Tivi. Id. 554, ducer 
tis Sixnv. Alsch. Supp. 878, «i py 
tis és yauv elow alvégas 7a, Aaxis 
xiTraves epyov ov Karoureet. Here 
the whole chorus of the Danaides 
are meant by ris. So in Od. xx 
372. If we realise to ourselves the 
scene, and imagine (dipus utter- 
ing the word ts with a marked 
emphasis, and at the same time 
darting an angry and threatening 
look at his son, we can easily sup- 
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“~ rd ~ \ 
toad dpas opwv mpoobe 7 éEavnk’ éyw, 1375 
~ 9 9 ~ / 9 ~ 9 A 
vov 7 dvaxadNouua Evupayous édOeiv Epot, 
e/ 9 ~ / 4 
iv d&wrov rovs putevoavtas oeBew, 


kal pn "EaTiaCntov, ei tupAov martpos 
(AN Bee e/ A / > wv 
Towd EpuTov. aide yap Tad ovK édpwr’ 


pose that this kind of indirect ad- 
dress might be used with much 
dramatic effect. It is remarkable 
what a number of corrections have 
been made by the critics in this 
play, which tend to make the sen- 
tences so corrected less emphatic; 
that is to say, less like the earnest 
dialogue of living men and women 
under the excitement of strong 
feelings. 

1377. tv agwwrov. This passage, 
I think, should be construed thus, 
“That ye may think it right to 
reverence your parents, and not 
treat them with indignity, if being 
the sons of a blind father ye act 
towards him in such an undutifal 
manner, as ye have done.” This 
seems to be the natural and obvi- 
ous meaning of it. Thus the se- 
cond clause expresses the same 
thing in a negative form, and in- 
cludes in it besides the gravamen 
of his accusation: that instead of 
reverencing him as they ought to 
have done, and pitying his blind- 
ness, they had done the very re- 
verse. ¢i does not express any 
doubt, but merely signifies the 
cause: “imasmuch as ye be such 
sons as ye are of a blind father.” 
Wund., Schneide., Blaydes and 
others have adopted the interpre- 
tation of Hermann: “that ye may 
not think light of this, that from 
your now blind father ye have 
sprung such.” Thus the whole 
clause, ef tupAod warpos Trowd épu- 
rov, stands in the place of an accu- 


sative to py fariyagyrov, which is 
quite detached from rovs gurev- 
gavras. In proof of this sense 
they refer to Herc. F. 608, ovx 
atysacw Oeovs mpocerev. That 
does not mean: “TI will not think 
a a light thing to address the 
Gods,” but, “I will not dishonour 
the Gods in neglecting to address 
them.” Herc. Fur. 608 expresses 
quite a different idea from that 
which Hermann supposes at @. C. 
1378. All the MSS. édvrov. So 
at v. 1696, Rytov ; Vv. 1739, arepev- 
yetov ; V. 1746, €Adxerov. The only 
other place in Soph. that I am 
aware of where the second per- 
son dual is used in the imperf. or 
Aorist tense, is @. 7. 1511, «ixé 
anv. Elmsley has written, édurny, 
EByrynv, arepevyerny, eAdxernv. The 
other critics have only changed 
épurov into épurny, most inconsist- 
ently with their own theory leav- 
ing the other dual terminations 
unchanged. Schneidewin has re- 
stored the readings of the MSS., 
except in the case of arepevyeroy, 
for which he has substituted the 
conj. emend. arédvye It is ad- 
mitted by all that in epic poetry 
the termination is sometimes -ov 
and sometimes -yy, and when even 
in this single play there are four 
instances of the former termina- 
tion, and in other places also it is 
met with, the proper inference is, 
that both were in use in Attic 
poetry as well as in epic. 
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A A A a . A A a 
Tovryap TO ov Oaxnua Kai Tous ous Opovous 1380 


~ Wf 9 A e / 
Kpa@Tovol, €l7TEp ETTLY H mahaipartos 
A , 
Aixn Evvedpos Znvos dpyaiors vopors. 


A #2 ep 9 / ) , ? ~ 
av © é0p dromtvaTos TE KaTAaTWP EMO”, 


~ 4 4 \ \ 
Kakwy KakioTe, Taode GvAAAaBwY apas, 


&s oot kadovpat, unre yns éudpuAtou 


1385 


Sopet KpaTnoat, pnTe vooTHnaai ToTE 


A ~ & A ~ A 
TO KotAov “Apyos, dAAa ovyyevel yept 
~ ~ yw a 
Oaveiv, kraveiy & ud’ ovrep éEeAnAaca. 


~ 9 3 ~ 4 ~ ~ 7 
TOLAUT apwuat, Kat kaXw Tov TapTapou 


A “~ e 4 
oTuyvoy tatpwov "EpeBos, ws o° amoKkion’ 1390 
~ 4 ~ 

kadkw 8€ Taode daipovas: kadw 5S "Apn, 

‘ a \ \ =~ ? / 
Tov odewv To devov pioos éuBeBAnkoTa. 

A ~ 3 9 4 ~ ? / 2 3 \ 
Kat TavT akovoas orelye, Ka-ayyeAr lov 


Kat maot Kadpueioot, 


1380. The critics say that apat 
is the nom. to xparovow. I do not 
see how this can be. aide is the 
antecedent which precedes—and if 
it be not, what is the meaning of 
rotyap? It might be said that curses 
should seize a throne or a house, 
if it were meant to be said, that 
whoever sat upon the throne or 
dwelt in the house should feel the 
curse; but such a meaning as that 
is evidently not intended. It is 
then, I think, clearly a prediction 
that the daughters of (C&dipus 
should, in some way or other, either 
by marriage or otherwise, succeed 
to that sovereignty which his sons 
had forfeited by their undutiful 
conduct. 

“My duteous daughters, did they 
act like you? 

They never did, and therefore to 
the throne, 

Which you have forfeited, shall 
they succeed.” —FRANCKLIN, 


~ ~ e/ 
Tots cavTov @ apa 


CEdipus goes on to say, that in 
such a forfeiture and succession 
there would be justice, that divine 
justice which is joint assessor with 
the Supreme, according to whose 
eternal laws the wicked are pu- 
nished and the good are rewarded. 
He then turns to Polynices with 
ov §—but do you take along with 
you these my curses for your por- 
tion; that is to say, these my 
daughters shall possess your throne, 
but do you take with you nothing 
but my curse. ov 3 thus comes 
in with great force, and so does 
avAA\aBwy, whereas ov 5 can hardly 
be explained otherwise, for there 
is no change in the thought. (édi- 
pus is supposed to say, that the 
curses shall stay behind and seize 
his vacant throne, and the curses 
shall also go along with him. 

1386. All the MSS. Sopi, and 
so also at v. 620 and Vv. 1314. 
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MOTOLO’ TUupayotrw, ovvEr’. Oipizrous 


\7T 


1395 


~ 4 ~ ~ 
ToauT’ Eevee Tail Tois avToU yépa. 
4 ot ~ ~ 
XO. TloAvvees, ove Tais mrapeNOovoas ddois 
4 4 ~ wf A 4 
Evyndopai ao, vov 7 10 ws Taxos madw. 


wv ~ 
TIO. ot pot xeXevOov, THs 7 

Sf « ~ 

ot por & éTaipwy- oioy ap’ ddov TéAos 


éuns dvompatias, 
1400 


at 

Apyous ddwounOnuev, & Tadas éyw: 

TOLOUTOV, Oiov OVdE QuwYnrat TW 

ri 

e£eo? éraipwv, oid’ droorpéeya Tad, 

aN’ dvr’ avavdov Tide KUpoat TUYN 
Noe ouykup Xi: 


Fs ~ e/ ~ ) ~ 9 A 
@ TOVO Omayor aides, GAN’ Vets, errec 


1405 


. ‘ A a AAS 9 a 
Ta okAnpa waTpos KAveTEe TOUS dpwpEVor, 
, / ‘ “~ ~ > 9 e “ 3 A 
Mn Tot me, moos Oewv, oov 7 éav ai Tove apal 
A ~ 9 4 
TWAaTPOS TEAWYTAL, Kai Tis Uy és Sopous 
4 4 4 4 4 
VOOTOS YEVNTAL, My fh aTILAaDNTE YE, 


GN’ év rapoot Oéobe Kav KTepiopact. 


1410 


Kal ~ e “~ a” A V4 . 
t apev 6 viv Erawos, dv KouiCeTov 
~ \ z ~ 9 4 
Tovd avdpos ois mroveirov, ovK éAXacoova 
Ww 5 Wf wv ~ 2: -«” e f 
€T aNXov oloet THS ENS UTrOUpYias. 
4 4 ~ 4 a 
AN. TloAuvekes, ixerevw oe mrew@yvai Ti pot. 


lO. & diAratn, To qotov, “Avtuyovn; eye. 


1415 


4 
AN. orpéyai otpareup’ és “Apyos ws Taxiora YE, 
> 4 
kal pn o€ oy av’tov kai mwodw Sdtepyaon. 


1402. The MSS. rua. 

1407. The MSS. odaw (or 
opdv) y dv. T. opaw ay y. Lb. 
opwiv } av. Elmsley corrected it 
as above, odov y' éav. 

1417. All the MSS. 7’. All the 
critics +. The pron. ov is very 
commonly emphasised by this par- 
ticle ye, which is frequently added 
to it when the person addressed 
is meant to be particularly distin- 
guished from other persons who 
stand in some relation to him, but 


there is another reason for y' in 
the present case. The person ad- 
dressed is entreated not to destroy 
himself, and for this reason not 
only y', but avroy is added for the 
sake of greater emphasis, as if one 
should say, “Do not you destroy 
even your own self, and your city 
too.” At v. 1441 Antigone saya 
to her brother, dissuading him from 
the same act of desperation, py ov 
y', GAN épot mov. See note on 
V. 1370. 
23 
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XOSOKAEOYS 


110. dAN’ ovy olov Te. mws yap avis av wadw 
N 
oTpareuy ayoyu TavTov, etoawae TpEras ; 
AN. 7i & avéis, w rai, det we Oupovocbas Ti cot 1420 


1418. All the MSS. av, which 
is changed by Herm., Dind., Wund. 
and others into av. Thus this con- 
ditional particle is put between 
two words which are taken toge- 
ther, and with which it has nothing 
to do whatever. There are many 
instances where &y is omitted when 
such words as 7s, rot, Tis, &c. are 
used with an optative with respect 
to something which the speaker 
thinks is impossible. Eurip. [ph. 
in Aul. 523, mas viroAdBoupev do- 
yov. This is evidently the case here, 
for the question is preceded by aAX’ 
ovx olov te. See note on v. 170. 
“How could I (how is it possible 
for me to do it) lead back again the 
same army, having for once trem- 
bled?” that is, the same army which 
T led out. eicamaé means, that he 
had never trembled before. Some 
render it— “How could I lead 
forth again the same army?” But 
Polynices did not contemplate any 
other expedition instead of this. 
The expressions av@is av maAwy, or 
avOs wadw, when connected with a 
verb of motion, always, I believe, ex- 
press the notion of returning back. 
Phil. 952; Ar. Nub. 903; Eurip. 
Hel. 932. In ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, when connected with 
a verb of motion, raAw alone sig- 
nifies back. The whole context, and 
especially vs. 422, 423 in connec- 
tion with v. 1426, leads to the same 
conclusion, that it is “back again” 
—and thgsreferences above given 
go to sheW that avis at raw can 
never be used of a moving /or- 
wards—and simply signify, again. 
. 1420. ri & avis. The expla- 
nation of av@is given by Hermann, 


and adopted by Wunder and 
Schneidewin, is not at all satis- 
factory. “From the mild and 
affectionate tone of his words in 
1415, Antigone had conceived 
fresh hope that he might be called 
off from his purpose. From his 
now contrary declaration she sees 
that he av6us Oupotra.” Schneide. 
V. 1415 is @ mere question from 
which she could not possibly infer 
anything. But when was he angry 
before? These critics have not told 
us. If it be construed, as they and 
all others construe it, “why must 
you again be angry?” at@is must 
refer to some previous occasion 
when he had expressed anger, but 
no such previous occasion appears 
in the play. At v. 1403, where he 
speaks of its being morally impos- 
sible for him to think of turning 
his companions back again from 
the expedition, which would prove 
fatal to him, not the least anger is 
expressed, but simply sorrow and 
mourning for the fate that awaited 
him ; but in vs. 1418—19 we may 
imagine that his manner and the 
tone of his voice might express a 
strong feeling of indignation at the 
bare idea of such a thing, “ How 
could I lead back again the same 
army like a trembling coward ?” 
We may imagine him to lay a 
strong emphasis on avfts at mdadw, 
as the leading back again of his 
allies would in his opinion cover 
him with shame. I think then that 
Antigone takes up the word which 
he appears to have laid most stress 
upon, and asks him why he does 
so, “Why must you be angry at 
back again?” He had said that 
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the turning back again must not 
be thought of, and it ‘s with refer- 
ence to this, that she uses the ex- 
pression, ti det oe, v. 1420. This 
manner of taking up the words of 
@ previous speaker is natural, and 
agrees well with the vivaciousness 
and smartness of a familiar dia- 
logue. Might we not gay in En- 
glish, “Why not back again ? Why 
must you be incensed at it?” Would 
such a manner of speaking be at 
all uncommon ? and yet this is only 
a free translation of what Antigone 
seems to have said. According to 
this explanation of av@s, which I 
have here ventured to suggest as 
probable, the reply of Polynices is 
pertinent : aicypov ro devyew. You 
ask me why I am so indignant at 
it; the thing is disgraceful. I 
should be triumphed over by my 
brother with bitter jeering at my 
apparent cowardice. 


_ 1435. All the MSS. oder 3 
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evodiy7, Dind., Wund., Schneide. 
and others have written ofgv 
ddo/7, Herm. wrote adu, on the 
assumption that evodo/y is the trans- 
itive verb evodow. The critical ob- 
jection to the text is, that Jove 
himself is represented as being 
prayed for, that he may prosper, 
or be prosperous. No language, I 
conceive, was ever intended to be 
submitted to such severe criticism. 
In such a case as this the whole 
sense passes over to the object ex- 
pressed by the dative, as it would 
do if, instead of a person as Zeus, 
evodoin had been used of a thing. 
Thus v. 308, above: aAX’ evruy7s 
ixotTo 17) avTou mode eyo re. 
There evrvxys is used not as though 
Theseus himself were prayed for, 
that he might become a prosperous 
person, otherwise than as he is in- 
cluded in the object, rj @ avrod 
wove, to which, and to épuot re, the 
whole sense of the adjective evruyys 
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passes over. Thus also at El. 999, 
Saipwy 88 rots piv evruxys Kal’ npeé- 
pav, where Saiuwy, although in re- 
ality a person, is no otherwise re- 
garded, with respect to evrvxys and 
the dative depending on it, than if 
it were a thing, and simply meant 
fortune. It is then, { think, a fas- 
tidious and hypercritical fault-find- 
ing with the expression o¢gv 5 
_ evodoin, to say that Jove himself is 
. prayed for that he may be pro- 
sperous, when the dative depending 
on the verb attracts to itself the 
whole meaning of it. It is used in 
Greek somewhat in the same sense 
as we might say in English, with- 
out offending against propriety of 
speech, May such a person or such 
an acquaintance be blessed to you. 
Elms., Brunck, and others have re- 
tained the text without seeming to 
have been aware that there was 
anything improper in it. 
1436. All the MSS. po Zavri, 
except Lb. pe Zovra. Elmsley pe 
@évra, on the presumption that 


Gavovr is put for Oavovra. It is 
very true that the elision of the 
iota datwi is rarely found, but a 
few instances of it are as good as a 
multitude to prove its admissibility. 
Trach. 675, apynr otos evépov roKw. 
Eurip. Al. 1118, where see Paley’s 
note, xat 5 mporetvw, Topyov’ ws 
xaparopnw. Luciani Ocypus, revavr 
doce pactixny paccwpevy. In these 
instances it is observable that there 
is another dative agreeing with 
the elided word, and perhaps the 
rule is, that the dative does not 
admit of an elision of the wéta, ex- 
cept where there is another dative 
agreeing with it. In the constru- 
ing of the passage éei ov pot Carri, 
tt seems to be necessary to under- 
stand some such words as re TeXety 
after éferov. 

1444. All the MSS. odqy and 
kaxav, except T. xaxov. Herm., 
Brunck, Schneide. and others xaxdv. 
Dind., Wund., and Blaydes odw. 
Elmsley expresses his approval of 
the MS. text. I construe it: “I 
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pray to the Gods for you, that you 
may not at any time meet with 
calamities.” apwpar properly go- 
verns a dative of the person for 
whom good or evil is prayed. So 
Eurip. Iph. A. 1188, evxecOai ri 
cot. I consider that the pron. odwy 
much more properly depends on 
apwpat, Which stands so near to it, 
than if it were the acc. odw, and 
made to depend on the infinitive, 
which is cut off from it by apdpac. 
Thus at v. 1385, as vot xaXovpat, 
there is an exactly similar con- 
struction and order of words with 
respect to the pronoun, the verb 
on which it depends, and the infi- 
nitive. 

1447. A second véa was added 
by Hermann at the beginning of 
v. 1448 in order to complete the 
metre. He also wrote xcyxave: in- 
stead of xtyave. All the MSS. 
ravr, which all the critics have ac- 
cepted, except Dindorf and Blaydes, 
who have written wayr’. 

1452. Allthe MSS. Tbe wypar 
except B. V. rad ex’ apar. All 
the critics Ta be Tap jpap, except 
Herm. ra 5 ér " Hpap. Schneidewin, 
omuaGev érepa, Ta Se wap’ jpap avrix’ 
avgwy ave. This passage is, I think, 
corrupt. ézei requires a verb to 
depend on it, pév is not in its pro- 
per place, following as it does di- 
rectly after érei, and érepa cannot 
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be explained, because there is no- 
thing in the text from which it 
expresses a difference. It is im- 
possible to say what stood in the 
original text in the place of these 
three words. I see no other way 
than that of construing only that part 
which is construable. rade mjyyar 
means the same thing, I think, as 
rade kaxa at the commencement of 
the chorus, that is, the deadly strife 
of the two sons of Cidipus which 
the Chorus had just heard of, the 
curse which he had pronounced on 
them, and its ex fulfilment. 
I have little doubt therefore that 
rade wypar is a part of the original 
text. The antithesis which the 
emendators have formed, pv érepa, 
ra 82, is such as I can never 
imagine Sophocles to have written. 
According to the manner in which 
it is explained by Hermann, Wund. 

and others, érepa requires a parti- 
ciple to govern it, which is the 
opposite of avéwy a: dyw m meaning. 

With respect to xap' jap, all the 
critics are agreed in construing it, 
“the next day,’ or “after the 
lapse of one day.” Iam not able 
to discover any place where it 
bears this meaning, and the critics 
have not furnished us with a re- 
ference to any such place. With 
respect to avw it well agrees with 
aifyp or éxrumev; but as an adjunct 
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to avgwy, which it is commonly 
considered to be, it seems to be put 
to a most unusual service. We 
may conceive the Chorus, upon 
hearing the thunder, suddenly to 
conclude his previous musings, and 
with an expression of awe and as- 
tonishment to look up to the sky 
saying, ‘ Above, O Jove, the hea- 
vens have thundered.” 

1469. All the older MSS. 7o8’. 
T. &. ddAcov seems to have rod’ for 
its antecedent. “TI fear this thing 
(that is, both the thunder and the 
lightning), for this thing never 
bursts forth effectless.” Lid. and S. 
say, “‘aAsov is an adv. in vain, II. 
XIII. 505; and so best taken in J1, 
iv. 179.” A reference to those 
places will shew, I think, that in 
the former it agrees with éyxos, 
and in the latter with otparov. 
Adjectives in the neuter singular 
are seldom used adverbially. With 
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respect to adtov, it is never used in 
Homer except where it has an 
antecedent in the immediately pre- 
ceeding context, or a noun in the 
same sentence agreeing with it. 
Musgr. suggested Pédos, which 
Blaydes has taken into the text 
instead of réAos. This is entirely 
to mistake the speaker's fear, as 
well as the meaning of the thunder 
and lightning. The.Chorus was 
not afraid lest it should emit a red- 
hot thunderbolt, but he feared that 
which it portended, the rédos of 
Cidipus. ‘“ What final catastrophe 
will it send?’ All the MSS. oux. 
All the critics except Elmsley ovd’. 
ovx aAtov, and ovx avev fupdopas, 
so clearly mean the same thing, 
the latter expression being simply 
explanatory of the former, that 
there seems no occasion whatever 
for the adversative force of ovd. 
See note on v. 1636. . 
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1474. La. has omitted rovro, 
leaving an imperfect verse, which 
proves that the omission is a mis- 
take. B.T. V. ads olc6a rovro; 
The other MSS. and Suidas ra 8e 
tovro. olcfa being accompanied 
by was does not require rovro. 
Phil. 754. <All the MSS. attri- 
bute this verse to the Chorus. 
Turnebus in his Appendix assigns 
it to Antigone, but in the Play 
itself to the Chorus. Almost all 
the critics have followed the Ap- 
pendix of Turnebus, because it is 
thought that Antigone was more 
interested in asking the question 
than the Chorus; as if the latter 
were not represented throughout 
the whole drama as taking the 
deepest and most lively interest in 
all that concerned Cédipus, and 
more especially his destined cata- 
strophe, vs. 1447, 1456, 1462 et 
seqq. See note on v. 494, also on 
v. 1488. Mitchell, who felt him- 
self constrained to bend to the au- 
thority of the other critics, and to 
give up his own conviction, in as- 
signing this verse to Antigone, 
yet adds the following just observ- 
ation: ‘“ Dindorf and Wunder as- 
sign this verse to Antigone. The 
books much better, I think, to the 
Chorus. They did not know what 
the thunderstorm portended ; she 
did.” He durst not, however, set 
up his own judgment against their 


infallibility, although he had the 
reason of the thing on his side 
together with the testimony of all 
the MSS. Dindorf also rejected 
rovro and added zarep at the end 
of the verse. Because one MS. by 
an evident mistake omitted rovro, 
this is a reason with him why he 
should doubt the correctness of all 
the other MSS. Surely it is not 
necessary to observe that rovro is 
continually used when any direct 
reference is made to something 
which had been just said by a for- 
mer speaker, vs. 403, 817; Trach. 
403. In 4). 116, Dindorf has again 
rejected rovro and added @ea, al- 
though there is not a single in- 
stance in Sophocles of a Goddess 
being thus addressed by the simple 
name @ea, as there is not of a God 
by the simple name @ecs. The rea- 
son assigned by the critics for attri- 
buting v. 1474 to Antigone, would, 
I believe, have never occurred to 
their minds, if the Appendix of 
Turnebus had not happened to 
contradict his edition, as well as all 
the MSS. See note on v. 494, and 
on v. 1488. 

1483. évatoiov (sc. xaptros) Se 
ovvr. “May I meet with a suit- 
able favour or recompence, and 
not, by reason of having seen an 
accursed man, partake with him 
of an ungainful one.” If such a 
word as axepoy may be apfiied to 
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xapuy, there can be no reason why 
such a word as évauciov may not be 
applied to xdprros. Thus the two 
parts of the sentence stand in 
direct opposition to each other. 
Many critics construe it as if éva:- 
giov meant a person, but as that 
person is no other than Médipus, 
the prayer of the Chorus comes 
too late, for they had already met 
him. It is to be observed that an 
adjective is very seldom used with- 
out a substantive, except where 
the substantive, which is intended 
to agree with it, is made use of in 
the immediate context. I consider 
that évaiciov and axepdy are em- 
phatic words, and were intended 
to be spoken out so as to mark 
their opposition to each other. In 
that case évaiciov waits for the 
substantive to which it refers, and 
finds it in xapw. I consider that 
évauciov ovvr. would not be Greek 
but for what follows, axepd7 yapw ; 
for how could it possibly be known 
whether évacciov meant a person 
or thing, or what sort of person or 
thing, unless the name of it (i. e. 
the noun to which it refers) were 
expressly mentioned in the con- 
text? 

1488. All the books ascribe 
this verse to the Chorus. Turne- 
bus, as in the former case, in the 
Appendix attributes it to Anti- 
gone, but in his edition of the 
Play to the Chorus. Almost all 
modern editors, as in the former 
case, have followed the Appendix. 
The internal evidence seems to be 


in favour of the MSS., and in all 
probability if the thing had been 
reversed, and the MSS. had given 
the verse to Antigone and the Ap- 
pendix of Turn. to the Chorus, the 
critics would have shewn an equal 


readiness to follow the Appendix. 


It is to be observed that it was 
the Chorus, and not Antigone, who 
had been requested by Cidipus to 
send a messenger to Theseus for 
the purpose of imparting to him 
an important secret. Before they 
do so they naturally ask what 
might be the nature of the secret, 
and when informed that he has to 
communicate a thing of great bene- 
fit to Theseus, as a grateful return 
for kindnesses received, they shout 
aloud for Theseus. Why Antigone 
should be the interrogator in a 
matter in which the Chorus only 
were requested to act, and did act 
immediately upon the answer being 
given, the critics have not said. 

— All the MBS. éudovas as 
well as all the older editions. 
Herm. conjectured éudicat. Dind., 
Wund., Schneide. and others have 
adopted this conjecture. The verb 
in the active is used of the Deity 
inspiring or rather begetting 
thoughts in the mind of mortal 
man, and causing them to spring 
up there. Od. xxu. 347. Whe- 
ther it could be properly used of a 
man implanting a thought in the 
mind of his fellow-man by oral 
communication of it, I do not know. 
The critics have not produced an 
instance of its use in this way; 
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and the very fact that it is used of 
thoughts created or implanted in the 
mind of man by divine inspiration 
would lead to an opposite inference. 
However that may be, there appears 
to be an important difference of 
meaning in the passive éudtvat from 
that of the active éuduca. Mitch- 
ell, I think, rightly translates it: 
‘What is that confidential secret 
which you would wish to take deep 
root in the mind of Theseus?” So 
Ellendt: ‘“ De re graviter commen- 
danda, quee firmiter heereat animia : 
ri & av Oédots ro murrov éepdivae 
gper;” It is used in a way tech- 
nically called a prolepsis, and anti- 
cipates the thought which is more 
largely expressed at v. 1530. 
dipus wished that a certain secret 
should lie buried in the mind of 
Theseus alone, and should ever 
remain infixed in it, and never be 
communicated to any other than 
his successor on the throne, and 
to him only when Theseus was at 
the point of death. The Chorus 
inferred something of this kind, 
from the fact that it was a very 
important secret, and must be im- 
to Theseus alone. There- 
fore they used the strong expres- 
sion éu@ivat, coupling it with ro 
motov. ‘What is that important 
secret which must not be told to 
any of us, but entrusted to Theseus 
alone, and to his faithful and safe 
keeping?” If the nature of the 
question be well considered, it will, 
I think, be evident to all how im- 
properly it has been transferred 
from the Chorus to Antigone. 
1490. There appears to be a 
perfect unanimity of opinion among 
all the critics since the time of 
Porson in construing the phrase, 
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nvrep TVyXdvev VITETXOLNY, in & 
way which I cannot but think is 
most peculiar, as prior to his time 
from Eustathius downwards, there 
seems to have been an equally per- 
fect unanimity in construing it in 
a way, which is certainly in accord- 
ance with the ordinary way of in- 
terpreting all similar forms of ex- 
pression. * Verba Xapty Wvirep Tvy- 
Xavwv vIrEeTXoLNY, Eustathius, p 
505, 39. (386, 12) explicat, #youy 
Ervyov vrocxopevos. At nihil in 
ea re erat fortuiti. Porsonus ad 
Hec. 788. sensum esse putabat, 
quam promist, st tse a Theseo id 
quod peterem consequerer. Ne hoc 
quidem satis recte. Melius Heath- 
ius, quam impetratis quee cuprebam 
promiseram. Sed id Greece esset 
Tuxwv. WVerum viderunt Elmeleius 
et Reisigius, TVYyXdVeV ésse ore 
érvyxavov av éBovAcpny.” Herm. 
There is no difference of opinion 
between Porson, Heath and Elms- 
ley im one respect, for they all 
take avwy in the sense of ob- 
taining, but all the critics since 
Elmsley’s time have taken his opi- 
nion in preference, and all say 
with one voice that Tuyxdvev is 
equivalent to Gre éryxavov ov 
€BovdAdpynv.: These words av éBov- 
Aduynv are not supplied from the 
preceding context, but are merely 

ined to be those which were 
intended to be supplied by the 
mind. The sentence itself, if indeed 
it was intended to mean this, must, 
I think, have been equally obscure 
and as badly expressed in the Greek, 
as a literal translation of it in Eng- 
lish: “Which I promised when f 
obtained.” The phrase used to be 
considered as an hypallage, an in- 
terchange between the participle 
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and the verb: as Phil. 549, mov 
muppy cigs; Also Eurip. Iphig. Aul. 
95% ee “vip $3 addy 
oray Sa sie aes iyerene ; “Who 
can be considered as a prophet, 
who has happened to utter a few 
truths, but with a great many false- 
heods ; but when he has not hap- 
pened, (i.e. a ser a few truths) 
is undone?” Here A€yer ruxwv is 
glearly an hypallage for grvye or 
qvxo. éfas. The crities indeed 
have never raised any objection to 
the explanation of Eustathius, on 
the ground that they think the 
{nterchange of the verb and parti- 
ciple to be inadmissible, but be- 
cause they think that that explan- 
ation does not agree with the facts 
ef the case, inasmuch as they say 
that there was nothing fortuitous in 
the promise of Cidipus. In saying 
this they appear to me to have over- 
looked the fact, that éracxov is the 
imperfect tense, and that therefore 
suyxavey very. refers to a parti- 
cular time, namely, to the time when 
(éxacxov €) he was well treated, 
on the occasion of his first inter- 
view with Theseus. Then it was 
that he made the promise, v. 576. 
With respect to tracxor, it is the 
same as if it had been written 
Ervxov virocxOpMevos OTe EXACT XOV Ev. 
- In return for the kindness with 
awhich I was so well treated, I wish 
to give that full requital which I 
then happened to promise him,” 
er somewhat more literally with 
respect to the participle, “which 7 
promised him happening to do so at 
that time.” The promise of Cidipus 
was contingent on the kindness of 
Theseus, and so happened to be 
made just at the time when the 
kindness was shewn. If the kind- 
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ness had not been shewn, and The- 


seus on the contrary hed ill-treated 


him, refused him a_ burial-place, 
and sent him out of the country, 
the promise would never have been. 
made. It is very true that Gidi- 
pus very deliberately gave the pro- 
raise, and in that respect it was not 
accidental, but the accident re- 
spected the tune when it was made, 
A person may most deliberately 
purpose to do a thing, but the time 
ef doing it may be an accident. It 
appears to me then that the use of 
this phrase is always admissible in 
regard to time, and that wherever 
it is used with the imperfect tense 
it does regard the time. What 
possible meaning ean one attach 
to the imperfect éracxor, if it does 
point to a time ? 
which if the poet did not intend, 
he ought to have written instead, 
éraSoy. According to the common 
explanation of the phrase, ruyyavev 
is taken in a transitive sense, and 
yet has no predicate except one 
which is to be supplied by the 
mind, and is certainly not a whit 
more intelligible than if it had 
been written rep vrecxopuny, Ore 
érvyxavov, an imperfect sentence, 
which I do not think that any Greek 
‘would have written, or could have 
understood. Inasmuch as all the 
instances, which can be adduced 
of similar phrases, are construed 
as being an interchange of the 
verb and participle, this ought, I 
think, to be construed so too, even 
if the thing spoken of did not ap- 
pear to be fortuitous. We ought 
rather to think even in that ease 
that the poet used the phrase im- 
properly, than travel out of the 
record, as the crities have done, 
to fetch into the sentence, from 
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nobody knows where, words which, 
in their view of it, are. abselutely 
necessary in order to complete it. 


1491. This passage is evidently 
corrupt. «ire has nothing to an- 


swer it; éri, which stands between 
axpay and yvoXor, is referred back 
by the critics to axpay and forward 
to yvadov, being made to do double 
serviee. Mest of the crities have 
changed axpay into dxpev and some 
have ejected dves. The metre 
is also considered to be. faulty, 
there being several syllables want-~ 
ed to complete the verse. I con- 
strue it thus: “ Whether thou hap- 
penest to be consecrating the sacri- 
ficial altar to the Sea-god Poseidon 
on the all or we the valley.” It-ia 
impossible to say, however, that 
yeodov, in the singular and unat- 
tended by any other word to fix 
its meaning, signifies a. valley. 
1499 ‘ Quod attinet ad radar, 
ita plerique libri ante Brunckium.. 
Interpretes pro. evepyecuoyv acce- 
pisse videntur. Par. F. a corree- 
tere reete rafuv. Laur. B. av @& 
wa0o. ex interpretatione.” Elmsley. 
There can be no doubt that all 
modern critics are right in taking 
mwa0wv, instead of what there can be. 
no doubt was nothing but the cor- 
vection of the ancient critics, za- 
av. But then the ancient critics 
were right in believing that 7aduv 
standing alone could not be taken 
in a good sense, for whieh reasox 
it seems they changed it to ralav, 
and the modern critics are. wrong 
in holding a contrary opinion. Not 


one of them except Blaydes has 
expressed the least dissatisfaction 
with this word a@wy standi 
alone in a sense. If it 
been av@ av éracyor, as at v. 
1489, the adverb ev might have 
been dispensed with, but even in 
such a case as v. 1489, the adverb 
is added, and gives force and com- 
pleteness to the sentence. The 
mere participle makes the sentence 
as incomplete and unintelligible as 
the following English sentence 
would be: “ For the stranger thinks 
you and your state and your friends 
worthy, that he should bestow cat 
you a suitable. requital, inasmeacit 
as he has' been treated by you~” 
Would not any one say, that the 
emphatie word which should fol- 
low “treated by you,” upon whiclr 
the whole: sentence ought ta rest, 
had been most strangely omitted. 
If the sentence be completed by 
the little word well, all is set right, 
for then this little word becomes 
the most emphatic in the whola 
sentence, aad explains the whole 
ef it. So wa@wy standing along 
merely predicates the fact, that the 
subject of it-has suffered. some kind 
of treatment at the hands of others, 
without stating, what is most ea 
sential, whether the treatment were 
kind. or unkind. Mitchell says: 
“rabuw sc. xapw.” According ve 
this notion of it, xdpiy, which is 
just before used in the. sense of » 
requteal for a kindness received, 
is. understood also im the sense. of 
the kindness iteelE -Even if yapas 
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wa0wy were a proper Greek expres- 
sion for having recewed a kind- 
mess, which I much doubt, it is 
not to be conceived that the very 
word, which ought emphatically 
_ to state the cause of his wish to 

bestow a fit requital, should be left 
to be understood. The little word 
ev exactly supplies this deficiency, 
and exactly suits the metre. It 
becomes the emphatic word, as in 
v. 642. Again, no one seems to 
have noticed the abrupt manner in 
which the Chorus commences the 
last short sentence. It is so con- 
trary to the style of Sophocles, that 
I doubt if any thing can be found 
like it in any other part of his 
writings. It is to be observed, 
that whenever a sentiment has 
been expressed, or a fact stated, 
the speaker does not revert to the 
person addressed, to direct his 
speech to him personally, with some 
request or command, without con- 
necting this return to the person, 
by some conjunctive particle, as Sd: 
or aAAc, and this conjunction is 
generally accompanied with the 
pers. pron. ov. The following re- 
ferences, to which a great many 
more might be added, will shew 


1500 
1505 
pn Wevoas Oaveiv. 
Popov Tekpnplo ; 1510 


this: vs. 233, 929, 1000, 1137, 
1209, 1383. it appears to me 
then that «- ov 5, not only satisfy 
the confessed requirements of the 
metre, but those of the sentences 
also to which they seem respect- 
ively to belong, that waduv ed is 
the proper termination of the first 
sentence, and ov 5 the only proper 
commencement of the last one. I 
am then strongly inclined to be- 
heve that the sentences were com- 
pleted thus: Sixaiay Xap Twapac xe 
wabuv ev: ov d a digo’, @ : 

1506. Herm. 7xe Almost all 
other critics have written rjc 
2yxe, because the Attic writers 
seldom omit the augment. It is ad- 
mitted, however, that they some- 
times do omit it; and if there be 
any exception it seems to be in 
favour of this word. Eurip. Iphig. 
tn Taur. 1280: kal typas mad OfKe 
Aofia. Herc. Fur. 699: poxOycas rov 
axupov OAxev Biorov Bporots. If the 
MSS. had ryode Onxe, or if any one 
of them had this reading, there 
would have been some probability 
in the correction; but how came it 
about by accident and mistake that 
the words should also be trans- 
posed ? 
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1512. All the MSS. onparov. 
Dind., Wund., Schneidewin and 
others have written oyna ror. 
This correction differs from the 
preceding, inasmuch as there is 
neither the transposition of a word 
nor the alteration of a single let- 
ter. If then the construction were 
clearly shewn to be improved by 
dividing oyparwy into two words, 
onpa tov, the correction would 
seem to be justified. The above- 
named critics seem to have thought 
the correction quite as trifling in 
its consequences as at first sight it 
appears to be, and therefore have 
not condescended to say one word 
in justification of it, although the 
construction of the sentence is 
quite altered by it. Dindorf merely 
says: “scribendum videtur oypua 
tov. Wunder: “cum Dindorfio 
ona rev scripsi.” Schneidewin 
says nothing at all. One would 
have been glad to know if the 
new construction of the sentence 
were right or not, and to have 
been satisfied on this point by one 
or more references to a similar 
kind of construction; but the cri- 
tics have not satisfied this reason- 
able curiosity. They seem to think 
that the discussion of the matter 
would sadly delay their work of 
emendation, as it unquestionably 
would, and so to go upon the prin- 
ciple that what is “quickest ended 
is soonest mended,” a principle in- 
deed which saves themselves a vast 
deal of labour, and leaves the whole 
onus probandi on others; yet it is 
not so good for those who take 
their emendations upon trust, or 
who seek to acquire an accurate 


acquaintance with the language. 
The fact appears to be, that emen- 
dators are so habituated to their 
work that they are sometimes 
hardly aware themselves of the ex- 
tent of the alteration which they 
are making. In the present in- 
stance these critics perhaps thought 
that wpoxeyzévwv would be better 
with the article rwy, and I doubt if 
they thought of any thing else: but 
the construction of the sentence is 
altered throughout. According to 
the MSS., onparewy depends on 
wevdovres. In every instance, I 
believe, of the use of this active 
verb, where the thing is specifically 
mentioned about which a person is 
deceived, it has a genitive of the 
thing depending on it. It may be 
construed : “The Gods not at all de- 
ceiving me in my expectation of cer- 
tain appointed signs.” Thus ovdev 
is taken absolutely and adverbially, 
as it often is. Liddell and Scott 
give some few very doubtful in- 
stances of an accusative of the thing 
depending on this verb. One of 
them is, Soph. @. C. 1145, av yap 
woo ovK épevoadpny ovdev oe, though 
it is well known that ovdéy when 
not coupled with a noun is in re- 
gard to its case quite independent 
of the verb which it follows. I 
think also that they are wrong in 
making the genitive av depend on 
ovdey instead of éfevoduny. In re- 
gard to the construction it ought, 
I think, to be construed, “I have 
not at all deceived you in ‘those 
things which I swore.” Another 
is Xen. Cyr. I. 5. 13, where éAridas 
is rather the accusative preceding 


the inf. yevdew, “I trust that these 
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good hopes will not deceive me;” 
or if it be thought right to construe 
it, “I trust that you will not de- 
ceive me as. to these good hopes,” 
éAxidas is very different from the 
speetfic mention of the thing, in 
his expectation of which the speaker 
trusted he should not be deceived.. 
Another is Xen. An. 1 3. 10, where 
wavra is used adverbially. Another 
is. Xen. An. Lt. 8. 11, where rovro 
follows the verb. in the accusative 
quite independently of the verb, 
as 7. and ovdey, wavra. and the like: 
often do. I+ is true that this verb 
in the middle voice sometimes go- 
verns an accusative of the thing, 
but then it means éo belie or to fal- 
aify. To falsify a thing, as an 
oath or an agreement, is very dif- 
ferent in point of construction from 
deceiving a. person in. a thing about. 
which an oath or an agreement. 
might. have heen made: 
latter sense of it I am. unable te 
discover one fair and legitimate in- 
stance of an accusative of the thing 
depending on the verb pevdw. It. 
is to be observed that. when ovdéy 
is joined to a noun, it ceases to be 
taken absolutely, and is; only in the, 
accusative because it follows. a verb: 
which naturally governs an accusa- 
tive, Therefore according to the new 
reading of Dind. and others, ovder- 
anjpe, depends on wevdovres, and 
TWV mpoxeevwy depends on oudey 
ajpa. {am much inclined to think. 
that they construed the MS. sen- 
tance as if onparwy were dependent 
an ovdty, just as Lidd. and S.. con- 
strue Gf. C: 1145,, and so imagined 
that they were making no alter- 
ation in the construction of it; but 
even. if the genitive onarwv were. 
dependent on ovdéey, it does not fol- 
low. that. oder o7jpa may depend on. 


In the: 


wevdovres, inasmuch as ovdey alone 
is as to its case quite independent 
of it. According to the emenda- 
tion I suppose that the way of 
construing the sentence is mtended 
to be, “the Gods deceiving me with 
respect to no one sign of those which 
were preappointed.” It does net 
appear from the previous story, 
that a certain number of signs had: 
been preappointed all to take place. 
It had only been promised by the 
oracle to CEdipus, v. 95, that signa 
should precede his. end, without. 
expressly stating how many, or 
whieh of those spoken of would ac- 
tually be fulfilled, whether they 
should be earthquake, or thunder, 
or the lightning-flash. The earth- 
quake had not yet come, for it im- 
mediately preceded his exit; but 
whether it would come at all Cidi- 
pus did not know. How then 
could he say that all the signs 
which had been preappointed had. 
come to pass? I think that as oy- 
pea is used indefinitely atv. 94, 
SO onparwv is best used indefinitely: 
at v. 1512, and that the sentence 
thus agrees more consistently with 
the previous story. 

1514. All the MSS. wodAal, and, 
orpépayra, except Lb, + alorpd- 
Wavra, All the critics have writ- 
ten zoAAa and atpayavra. There is. 
evidently some corruption of the 
text, a8.7oXAat is in a place 
with respeet to.the metre. moAAai 
te Bpovrat would correct that fault, 
but no one can say what might have, 
been the original text. I strongly: 
object to ai roAAa Bpovrai, for there. 
is no instance, I believe, of an ad+ 
verb standing. between. the article 
and its noun, unless the word ta 
which it. belangs. stand there alsa.. 
See note on v. 1584. It ought ta 
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have been ai zoAXa diareXcts Bpov- 
rai. Also it is not likely that 
wo\Aa should be used as an ad- 
verb, and that in a place where 
but for the metre zroAAai appears 
to be better, when it is followed 
so closely by another zodAa used 
as an adjective. dares is thought 
to mean continuous. From com- 
paring it with similar compounds, 
as éxreAys, évredys, éxtreAns, ovv- 
reA\ys, wvirepreAns, areAys, &., I 
think it may mean full or com- 
plete. The thunders were not im- 
perfectly heard, as distant rolling 
thunder is, but they came sud- 
denly with a full sound. With 
regard to orpawayra, it does not 
appear to me to agree well with 
xXeipos THs avixyrov, for although 
perhaps this genitive may d 
on Bé\y, yet in thought it is joined 
to the participle as cause and 
effect. orpéjayra, I think, may be 
used intransitively, and be in- 
tended to describe the zig-zag ap- 
pearance of fork-lightning. Per- 
haps it may be construed, “the 
many full-sounding thunders, and 
the many quickly turning darts 
hurled from the invincible hand.” 
1524. @s cot spo rodiorv. I 
construe it thus: “that this (my 


tomb) may make for you a bulwark 
of defence better than that of many 
shields and aiding lance of neigh- 
bours.” The p e is commonly 
construed, “a bulwark of defence 
against neighbours (the Thebans).” 
There are some objections to this 
mode of taking it, which deserve, I 
think, to be considered. The first 
and principal is, that there are very 
few instances of a genitive depend- 
ing on dAxq in the sense of against. 
Except the genitive xaxwv, which 
clearly requires that sense, I do 
not know of any other; whereas 
the possessive genitive is quite 
common, V. 457: pou—aduciy, Eu- 
rip. Hel. 42: ®pvydv 8 és rie 
Herc. Fur. 806: “Hpaxdéos adxay 

Heract. 711: avbpay yap adder. Phil. 
115i: Pedéuv adxav. Eurip. Phan. 
1097: Bopos dAu0}. Accordingly aA- 
nV yetrover would properly mean, 
the aid of neighbours. It is, I 
think, only im the case of such a 
word as xaxwy, which clearly ex- 
presses something which one would 
seek protection against, that alxj 
can be followed by a genitive in 
that sense. The critics have cer- 
tainly not adduced any instance 
to the contrary. Blaydes quotes 
Phil. 1151, a8 being a similar in- 
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stance of the use of the genitive, 
in the sense of against, to that of 
yerovwv, but anybody who will 
take the trouble of looking at the 
passage will see at once that Be- 
Aéwy adxay does not there mean, 
“defence against arrows,” but ‘the 
aid of his arrows,” or the means 
of attack which the arrows af- 
forded. 2nd. The order of the 
words seems to shew that yerrovwv 
depends on dopos, and consequently 
on aczidwv also. 3rd. The sense of 
the passage seems to shew the 
same thing. Cidipus as the fature 
ally of the Athenians, contrasts 
himself with all others that are 
brought to their aid, and boasts 
that although he brings no shield 
nor spear to defend them, yet he 
will be in the stead of many 
such of their neighbours. With 
respect to ézaxrov, it means the 
lance of an ally that is brought in 
to one’s aid. There can be no 


doubt about this matter, for in all 
its senses it always means some- 
thing adventitious, that is joined 
closely to one either for good or 
evil; but as applied to an army, or 
a spear taken metaphorically for 
an armed force, it always means 
an allied force. This exactly agrees 
with the use of the verb éxayopat, 
Thuc. 1.3. Herm., Schneide. and 
Blaydes have changed Sopos to de- 
pous, and because ézraxrov 1s some- 
times loosely rendered foreign, 
these emendators have thought that 
it might mean any foreign force, 
either of allies or of foes, and so 
they construe their emendation, 
“protection an invading 
force of thy neighbours.” This is 
an egregious mistake. It does not 
appear that Sdpovs the gen. of depos 
is ever once made use of in the three 
tragic writers, Soph., Alsch. or 
Eurip., whereas Sopds the gen. of 
ddpv is used continually. 
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1541. All the MSS. pndé y, 
except A. R. pndéy y. Almost all 
the critics have written 7d ér’, 
and have adopted Hermann’s ex- 
planation of évrperupeOo. “Ev 
Tperec Oat quum proprie sit sese con- 
vertere, inest ei verbo subsistendi 
significatio, que eodem redit quo 
pedArXev. Scholiastes: avri rov éme- 
orpepupefa. “Opnpos: évrpomadt- 
Copevos.” Herm. Thus it appears 
that the signification to delay is ex- 
tracted from this word by a double 
process of distillation. First, it is 
supposed that because it means fo 
turn, it may also mean to stand 
stull and turn about, like one who 
hesitates as to whether he shall 
proceed in a certain way or not. 
This is the secondary meaning 
which it is supposed it may bear, 
and from this assumption a tertiary 
meaning is extracted, to delay. 
With respect to this philological 
speculation, considered merely in 
that light, it seems to break down. 
évrperecOax is not a frequentative 
verb, but signifies fo twrn once for 
all. It does not suppose another 
and another turning about, fre- 
quently repeated, or any hesitation 
or delay about the matter. évrpo- 
mwodiCopevos is used in Homer of 
one person departing or flying 
away from another, who as he goes 
away frequently turns about to 
look behind him. Even this word is 
never used of a person who hesitates 
whether heshall proceed in a certain 
way or not, for he is proceeding in 
a certain way as he turns about. 
But however this may be, it is 
nothing to the purpose, unless some 
one instance could be adduced of 
the actual use of this verb évrpéze- 
o@a: in either of these new senses. 


No one has adduced such an in- 
stance; no one seems to think 
that he could. Such a sense seems 
to be quite foreign to the word. 
It is admitted that it makes sense 
of the passage, but this is a very 
fallacious way of arriving at the 
proper sense of a-word. The critics, 
however, seem to have gone upon 
this fallacy. They first saw that 
such a sense would suit the pas- 
sage, and then after an ingenious 
analysation of the word, they fan- 
cied that they had extracted the 
very meaning which they wanted 
to discover in it. It may be ren- 
dered perhaps: “and let us not 
fear,” that is, let us not regard 
the place with such an awe +s 
would deter us from going thither. 
This verb is frequently used where 
the person to whom it is applied 
has cause to stand in fear of some- 
thing. @. 7. 724, 1056. This ap- 
pears to me to be the very sense 
which is most required. (£dipus 
himself though blind was about to 
be their guide to the place where 
it was destined that he should 
make his supernatural exit out of 
the world. The thunder and the 
lightning, the appointed signs of 
it, had preceded; and now he de- 
clares that the presence of the God 
was urging him onward. All this 
might well fill them with an awe 
and a dread of the place. Cédipus 
therefore addresses himself to their 
feelings, and at the same time dis- 
plays his own fortitude, inasmuch 
as he regarded with no sort of 
terror his own approaching end, 
attended, as it was, and as he be- 
lieved it still would be, with the 
most awful signs. It does not ap- 
pear that y is here improperly 
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used, or that any of the critics 
thought so, but their reason for 
changing it to ér was, that this 
conjecture agreed better with the 
novel and strange meaning which 
they have ascribed to évrperupe6a. 

1560. Dind. and Schneide. dic- 
awpat for the sake of metre. Her- 
mann has retained the MS. read- 
ing, and adds in a note, “Aiccopar 
per metrum stare potest.” Let me 
pray you is a familiar way of 
speaking in English, but it could 
not be used in a solemn prayer to 
God. Whether it would not have 
been considered by the ancient 
Greeks a most strange way of 
praying to their Gods remains to 
be proved. Neither of these critics 
thought it necessary to adduce any 
passage from a Greek writer of a 
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similar kind. Another correction 
still more unique in its kind, in- 
vented by Hermann and adopted 
by Mitchell, is the substitution of 
the verb aidodpa in the place and 
in the sense of Aiccopar. “ aidov- 
pos veneror translatum ad orandi 
significationem, ut orépyw supra 
1094.” Herm. This is the way 
in which this philologist is often 
found to deal with words, first in- 
serting or proposing the insertion 
of a word into the text, because it 
suits the metre, and then in order 
to suit the word to the passage, 
ascribing to it a new secondary 
sense which it was never known 
to have in any Greek writer, but 
which he by a most ingenious pro- 
cess has extracted from it as a lo- 
gical deduction of his own. He 
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has in doing this committed just 
such an error, as a foreigner, who 
theorising in his own closet on the 
English verb to worship, should 
imagine it possible to use it in the 
secondary sense of fo pray, and 
should construct a sentence accord- 
ingly, “I worship you to do this 
thing or that for me;” meaning, I 
request you to do it. Another me- 
thod of correcting the metre is that 
of Wunder’s, invented, as the for- 
mer was, by Hermann, “py poe 
ecripsi in Hermanni conjectura, 
KaTavvoat ipse scripsi.” Wend. 
Thus py poe takes the place of Aéo- 
copa, and thus the principal verb, 
the keystone which keeps the seve- 
ral parts of rather a long sentence 
together, is taken out of it, and 
something substituted for it which 
in no respect supplies its place. 
No one could even guess how the 
passage was intended to be con- 
strued, unless Wunder himself had 
subjoined the following explanation. 
“ Infinitivus qui sequitur aptus est 
ex suppresso, Aitais oe ceBilw.” 
So then the infinitive xaravioat 
depends on a suppressed verb, and 
Mrais oe oeBitw in the sense of 
Nicoopa is to be understood. In 
the English sentence, “If it be 
lawful for me to worship you with 
prayers, to give him a painless pas- 
sage to the grave,” if it may be 
called a sentence, and not rather a 
part of an unfinished one, who 


could ever imagine that the second 
infinitive, to give, depended on a 
suppressed verb which had the 
meaning of J pray you? The truth 
is, that when critics get upon their 
favourite work of metrical correc- 
tion, they seem to lose their senses 
and ride their hobby to death. 

1561. Almost all critics have 
omitted pyr’ before érurovy. Elms- 
ley has retained it. The force of 
the sentence is weakened by the 
omission. 

1562. All the MSS. éxravica, 
an evidently csr ey reading, which 
no editor has retained. 

1564. All the MSS. vexvwy, ex- 
cept T. vexpwv. 

1567. All the MSS. o«, which 
Herm., Elmsley, Mitchell and 
others have retained. Dind., Wund., 
Schneide., Blaydes and some others 
before these have adopted the con- 
jectu:e ofe “ Parum cogitate scho- 
liasta, aroorpépe: tov Adyov mpos TO 
Oiiroda.” Dind. If the Scholiast 
knew no other reading than ce, 
what could it be but an apostrophe} 
There are two different ways of 
construing the passage. The most 
usual way is that of joining dy to 
avgou. “ For since many and withal 
unmerited sufferings have come 
upon him (or you), a just God will 
again exalt him (or you).” The 
critics who so construe it are con- 
strained to admit that the particle 
dy is strangely separated from the 
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verb. Inasmuch as the sentence 
consists of two distinct parts, is it 
not more correct to construe ay 
with that which immediately fol- 
lows it in the first member of the 
sentence? ‘For since many and 
‘such as may have been undeserved 
sufferings have come upon you— 
‘may a just God again exalt you.” 
_This is the same as saying: “ For 
since many and as I think unde- 
served sufferings, &c.” The Chorus 
had only heard of the past life of 
(Edipus by report, and so merely 
‘express their opinion with respect 
‘to the sufferings being undeserved. 
Sometimes the particle dy is joined 
to a participle, as at v. 965, Oeois 
yap fv ovrw didot, tay’ av re pyvi- 
‘ovow és yévos madat, which is the 
same as, of pot Soxotow ay pyvica. 
“While this manner of construing 
it appears to me to be much more 
in accordance with the order of the 
-words, it makes it also a much 
more animated address. An ardent 
wish or prayer, and not a mere 
‘opinion, is expressed in the behalf 
‘of GEdipus, that a just God would 
again raise him up to honour. 
Whether ce or ode gives the more 
fitting sense to the passage is 
simply a question of taste. The 
critics who have preferred the 
latter find fault with the poet’s 
good taste, and think that they 
have improved the form of the 
sentence. According to all the 
MSS. the Chorus after having 
completed an animated address to 
Pluto concerning the stranger that 
was coming to him, then inverts 
the order, and addresses the stran- 
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ger himself, speaking of a just 
God only in the third person. The 
critics think it more proper that 
the Chorus should address neither 
the one nor the other, but should 
only speak his own thoughts aloud. 
“‘For—a just God will again exalt 
him.” This mere expression of 
his opinion appears to me to be 
exceedingly tame and flat. Al- 
though it is allowed to pass cur- 
rent, it has upon examination 
nothing of the bright look and clear 
ring of the metal which it so poorly 
counterfeits. 

1570. All the MSS. zoAvgéorots. 
Dind., Wund. and Schneide. have 
taken the conjecture of Musgrave, 
mwodvgévors. “Omnino legendum 
mwoAvgevors, ALsch. Supp. 163: Tov 
moAvgevwrarov Ziva TOV KEKLNKOTWY. 
Pind. O1.1.149: rvpBov apdirodrov 
éxwv modvgevwrary rapa Buwpe.” 
Musgr. Schneidewin says, “ zoAv- 
£éorous perhaps may be justified in 
point of sense, (for the Homeric 
representation gives all the Gods 
their palaces, answering to the 
royal abodes of its anaktes,) but it 
is offensive in regard of the metre.” 
The metre is dochmiac, which al- 
lows the penultimate syllable to be 
either long or short. Hermann, 
than whom there was no one ever 
more particular about metre, has 
retained the MS. reading. Elmsley 
also has retained it, without being 
conscious of any fault in the 
metre. Musgrave did not find 
fault with it on account of metre; 
but because Atschylus and Pin- 
dar used another epithet about 
another thing, he thought that So- 
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phocles certainly ought to apply 
the same epithet to something else. 
Il. xvi. 285. 

1571. La Lh A. xnleicOar 
The rest xvvlacOa. “xvvldcbar 
Brunckius reposuit cum eoque Rei- 
sigius. Quod recte factum puto, 
quia verisimile est, ut in stropha 
nomen Aidwrvevs bis positum, ita 
hic in diversis verbis sonum ta- 
men eumdem captasse Sophoclem.” 
Herm. 

1573. All the MSS. avéye. All 
the critics except Elmsley have 
changed it to €ye.. T. must be ex- 
cepted, which has ws Adyos aity éxet. 
What the metre was intended to 
be is uncertain, inasmuch as the 
corresponding verse in the strophe 
is evidently corrupt. Ady. aiéy av. 
“a report or a story to this effect 
constantly attends you, that you 
lie growling as an indomitable sen- 
try by the gates of Hades.” 

1578. All the MSS. aiéy adimvoy 
except T. aiéy évvrvov. The Scho- 
liast seems to have met with a dif- 
ferent reading, aity vrrvov, as well as 
Suidas, who both say that the two 
words should be taken together, 
-up & dé avayvworéov. Eustathius 
also it appears adopted the same 
conjecture. It is probable that, as 
the MS. which they met with had 
the two words separate, the letter 
a, which was joined to vmvoy, had 
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been erased by accident, for aléy 
Umvov is nonsense. The older edi- 
tors took the MS. reading aizvov, 
and contend that @ Tas zat, x.r.X, 
necessarily refers to Cerberus, 
“quod et postulat tam metri quam 
sententiz ratio.” Brunck. All the 
more modern critics except Blaydes 
have written aiévvrvov, and say, that 
in the words & Ids, x.r.A., Death, 
the son of Earth and Tartarus, is in- 
voked. Thus aiévvrvov has become 
the generally received text, and 
the construction of the sentence is 
quite altered. It is to be observed 
that the fact, that there ever was 
such a mythological personage ima- 
gined by the Greeks as @avaros or 
Death, and that he wus represented 
to be the son of Earth and Tarta- 
rus, depends entirely on the asser- 
tion, or rather the assumption, of 
the Scholiast. No Greek poet ever 
mentions his existence. If indeed _ 
he had been spoken of as a God, 
we might have expected in the pre- 
sent case that he would have been 
mentioned by name, and that it 
would not have been left to be in- 
ferred who he was, by the mere 
mention of the parents from whom 
he was supposed to have derived 
his birth. However this may be, 
I cannot but think, that in accord- 
ance with the positive evidence of 
the MSS. with respect totheep ithet 
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aizy dimvov, and its application to 
Cerberus, and in accordance with 
the absence of all evidence that 
there ever was such a personage 
imagined to exist as Death the 
son of Earth and Tartarus, the 
very grammatical construction of 
the sentence clearly leads us to be- 
lieve, that no other could possibly 
be meant by the son of Earth and 
Tartarus than Cerberus, who had 
been the subject of the preceding 
part of the sentence. It seems to 
me to be contrary to every princi- 
ple upon which a sentence can be 
intelligibly constructed to refer the 
words ® Tas wat xai Taprapov, to 
any other than him who had been 
previously addressed. “Quum nul- 
lus versus ceciderit, verba o Tas 
wat xai Taprapov ad Cerberum ne- 
cessario referenda sunt.” ims. 
Hesiod describes Cerberus as the 
son of Echidna and Typhon, but dif- 
ferences of the same kind exist as 
_ to the birth of many other mytho- 
logical personages. ov, o Tas zat 
xai Taptapov, is peculiar, inasmuch 
as this invocation to Cerberus is 
interjected immediately after the 
rel. pron. which also refers to him. 
It is as if the poet had said, ov, ce 
A€yw, © Tas wat. aity aimvoy is 
very descriptive of Cerberus, but 
whether aigvrvoy be as properly 
descriptive of Death personified 
admits of a doubt. Death has often 
been described as an eternal sleep, 


but never, I believe, by any poet 
as an eternal sleeper. In the pre- 
sent case there seems to be a great 
absurdity in calling upon the eter- 
nal sleeper to arise and bestir him- 
self to drive the dog away. This 
would require one who was wide 
awake, and why this work should 
be given to one who is described as 
always asleep it is difficult to ima- 
gine. év xaSap@ Brvat seems to be 
a prayer to Cerberus to go out in 
the open space, that the stranger 
might have a clear passage. 

1584. tov ael Biorov. There are 
four different ways in which these 
words are explained. Hermann 
and others suppose xpdvov to be 
understood, as if it were, rov aet 
xpovoyv Biorov. He refers to El. 
1075, Tov aet matpos SeAaia oreva- 
xovoa, where the Scholiast supposes 
xpovor to be understood, and where 
the poet is supposed to say, that 
Electra was continually or ever be- 
wailing her father, or weeping on 
account of him. Hermann and the 
other critics who follow him, seem 
to think that if in 1. 1075, Tov aed 
means the same as Tov aet xpovov, 
ever or continually, it must also 
mean the same as eis Tov aei xpovoy, 
Jor ever or for an ever-enduring 
tume. Hermann himself did not 
believe this his own interpretation, 
and therefore suggested another, 
which he thought more probable. 
“Quid impedit tov aet Bioroy in- 
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terpretari guam semper egit vitam, 
i.e. hanc omni tempore srumno- 
sam vitam.” Herm. Thus aei be- 
comes in reality an adverb to some 
Greek word, bearing the sense of 
“grumnosam,” which yet is nei- 
ther in the sentence nor its con- 
text. It does not appear that he 
believed this interpretation much 
more than the former one, for he 
further suggested the conjectural 
emendation xewdy y éoac. The 
third interpretation is that which 
is the most generally received. 
“ Mihi Sophocles nihil aliud vide- 
tur dicere voluisse nisi: in eternum 
viam reluqguisse Edipum, quan- 
quam non nego id insolentius his 
verbis significatum esse.” Waund. 
“ov Biov és act.” Schnetde. The 
critics seem to have here made two 
mistakes: rst in supposing that aei 
means the same as és act; and in 
detaching aei from Biorov and join- 
ing it to AeAoerora. As far as my 
own observation extends there is 
no instance of an adverb so placed, 
if it does not belong to the noun. 
For the most part whatever stands 
between the article and its noun is 
either an epithet or an attributive 
of the noun. Sometimes the verb 
or participle may make its appear- 
ance there. In these cases the ad- 
verb which belongs to the word, so 
placed between the article and its 
noun, may stand with it; but I 
believe that the position of the ad- 
verb cannot be between the article 
and its noun, if the word to which 
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it belongs does not stand there 
with it. Such an isolated position 
of the adverb would be a violation 
of what appears to be an unalter- 
able rule of Greek syntax. If, 
therefore, it were even written roy 
és aet Biorov, it could not be con- 
strued as W under, Schneidewin, and 
many others construe it, for then it 
would be: “ Know that she has left 
the life which is for ever ;” nor could 
it be construed after their manner, 
even if it were ws aei 

for then it would be: “ Know that 
he has continually left his life,” 
which is nonsense. The fourth and 
last interpretation, though the first 
in order of time, is that of the 
Schol. and Suidas, ro paxpov yipas, 
which Branck renders, “senilem 
vitam.” This interpretation has 
been thought to be most absurd. 
“Schol.: 10 paxpoy yypas, que 
inepta interpretatio est.” Wund. 
“Hee quidem non minus inepta 
sunt quam Mudgii conjectura, vita 
seterna christianorum (idipum 
beans.” Herm. Notwithstanding 
the contempt which is thrown 
upon it, I begin to think that it 
is the true one. In Eurip. Or. 205, 
Biorov a péXeos eis tov alty Axo 
xpovov, Electra speaks of dragging 
out her life for ever. Why then 
might not Sophocles use the ex- 
pression, rov aei Biorov, in the sense 
of roy aei éxretapévov Biorov, to sig- 
nify the life which has been ex- 
tended out to a great length? If 
80, we may construe it: “ Know 
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that he has left his ever-prolonged 
life,” i.e. his life which was drag- 
ged out continually to a more and 
more advanced period, beyond the 
ordinary limits. If we suppose the 
messenger to have laid a stress on 
the word aei, with the feeling of 
one who was meditating on the 
termination of such a very long 
life as that of CEdipus, it must 
have added an interest to the 
scene, and have tended at the 
same time to give due force and 
meaning to the hyperbolical ex- 
pression—rov aei Biorov. There is 
another rendering adopted by some 
critics, which is, “perpetuam vi- 
tam, or continuous life.” This idea 
of life being a continuous flow of 
time without any intermission is 
included in the above explanation, 
but it is hardly conceivable that 
such an expression would be used 
except to describe a life which had 
been continued to a very great 
length. 

1592. All the MSS. zodAvyiorw. 

1595. All the MSS. é¢’ ob pé- 
gov, except V. pécov. Elmsley 
wrote é} ov pécos, but Brunck 
wrote ad ov pécos, which has now 
become the universally received 
text. The passage as it is in the 
MSS. may perhaps be construed 
thus: “Standing upon which (sc. 
Kparypos), the middle spot between 
the Thorician rock and the hollow 
wild pear-tree, and off from thestony 
sepulchre, he sat down there, d&c.” 


According to this it appears that 
the chasm was situated between the 
Thorician rock and the wild pear- 
tree, on the right and on the left 
of the place where Cidipus stood 
in front of the chasm, having the 
stony sepulchre at some distance 
off behind his back. This appears 
to have been according to the MSS. 
the relative position of C&dipus 
and of the objects here mentioned. 
Yet Brunck and all the other cri- 
tics, except Elmsley, presume to tell 
us that their relative position was 
quite different. They have, there- 
fore, all written aq’ instead of é¢, 
thus not only falsifying the testi- 
mony of al] the MSS., but directly 
contradicting the previous context. 
“ Nimius est Brunckius quod é¢’ ov 
immutare conatur in re que non 
aliunde nisi ex librorum monu- 
mentis cognosci potest. Stabat 
Cidipus xoiAov 7éAas Kparnpos, quo 
prorsus spectat é¢’ ov, et ita quidem 
ut medius esset inter Thoriciam 
rupem et cavam pirum, atque aver- 
sus a saxeo sepulchro (xazo Aaivov 
tapov).” fers. In the previous con- 
text we are distinctly told, that 
when Cidipus had come to the 
crater, on that side of it where 
brazen steps led down into it, he 
stood in a cross-way close to it, 
that is, almost upon the edge of it. 
Then the messenger goes on to say, 
“standing upon which, &c.,” which 
is quite consistent with what he 
had just before said. I consider that 
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wérpov and axépdouv depend on pé- 
gov. Elmsley has changed it to 
péoos, and makes them depend on 
it. The prep. azo does not present 
any difficulty to my mind, for I 
consider that oras amo must be 
much the same as. arooras. The 
adjective péovos often governs a ge- 
nitive, but I doubt if the form of 
expression pécos azo in the sense 
of—“‘in the centre of but at some 
distance from,” was ever known. 
Brunck makes all the genitives in 
the passage dependent upon azo, 
following directly upon pégos otras, 
“standing in the middle of them, 
yet off from them.” I doubt if this 
be Greek. There was a reason why 
he should stand upon the edge of 
the crater, for there it was that he 


a 
évy nuépa watnp. 
Tapa, KOUK ETL 
du’ épuot Tpopny: 


heard the Zevs x@ovos, and the 
voice from beneath calling him 
again and again to haste down 
thither—but what reason can be 
assigned why he should take up a 
middle position between the four 
surrounding objects, supposing that 
they surrounded him? And how 
came the critics to find out that 
this was the case? But, as it has 
been already observed, their emen- 
dation contradicts the previous 
statement, while the text of the 
MSS. exactly accords with it. 


1597. B.T. Avce V. Avec. 
The rest éduce. 
1600. T. and the Schol. rw 8. 


The rest 745’, 195, 7G5', TYS, OF FS. 
La. and Suidas zpocdyuv. The rest 
éroyov. An. 1110, éroyov rorov. 
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oKAnpav Mev, oda, aides: GAN’ Ev yap MOvOY 1615 


4 , , ~_ 3 / 
Ta mavtTa Nve TavT’ Eros poxOnuaTta: 
~ 4 f 
TO yap pireiv ovK Eotw EF TOV TEOV 
s\ ~ ’ ‘ af il , 
n Tovce Tavdpos Exxyel, OV THTWUEVAL 
TO Aowrov Hon TOU Biov SiaFeTov. 


~ 4 , 
TowvT é7 adAnAotow audiuceimevot 


1620 


, 
Avyonv ExAaiov qavres. ws 5€ mpos TEXOS 
, oe eA 9 Qo 9 9 3 , \ 
youy adixovt’, oud’ Er’ wpwoe Bon, 
A 
nv pev own pbéypa 8 éEaipyns Twos 
Gwitev avtov, wate wavTas dpbias 


oTjoa poBw deicavras éEaidyns tpixas. 


1625 


KaNel yap avTov mwoAAa rroANayy Geos’ 
F Ol « 
Q. outros, ovros, Oidizrous, Ti péeAAopeEV 
“~ , A 9 A ~ A 
xXwpeiy; mara oy Taro cov Bpaduvverat. 
e F) € 9 4 > 9 ~ / 
6 6, ws éxnober’ éx Beov kadXoupevos, 


QU0a MONE OL Yns ava Once 
zp yns avaxta Onoea. 


1630 


4 “~ 
Karel mpoondOev, eirev: "O didrov kapa, 
i A ~ 
dos mot XEpos ons TioTW dpyaiay TEéKvats, 
Umets TE, maides, TWOE’ Kal KaTaivEeroY 
, 4 / > e A ~ >» @¢@ >» WN 
pn TwOTE Tpodwoev TaTd éxwy, TEeAElv O bo" av 


meAAns Hpovwv ev Evudépovr’ avrais cei. 


1635 


b ] A ~ of A 
6 0, ws aynp yeEvvaios, ovK oikTov pera 
, I@ ry, o 4 
KaTHVvEC EV Tad Spxios dpacew Fev. 


1622. The MSS. ovdé 7’, cor- 
rected to ovd ér in the margin of 
the Edition of Turnebus, 


1636. ovx otkrov péra. ‘Not 
with piteous wailing.” It was un- 


becoming in a man of any noble- 
ness of spirit to give way to loud 
lamentation; therefore it is said 
even of the daughters, v. 1608, 
KAaiov, ovd avieray orépvwy apay- 
provs ovde rappyKes yoous. Cidipus 
also exhorts them to bear his loss 


with a nobleness of spirit, at v. 
1640. Atsch. Sept. ad Theb. 51, 
Saxpu AeiBovres, olxros § ovris Fv 
Sia oropo. This is undoubtedly 
the meaning of ws avyjp yevvaios. 
Blaydes has changed it to ovx oxvov 
péra, “without reluctance.” I 
think he has quite mistaken the 
meaning of oxvov, which only sig- 
nifies reluctance when some labour 
or danger is to be encountered. It 
conveys the idea of that reluctance 
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Srrws d€ TavT’ Epacev, evOvs Oidizrous 
, 9 ~ 4 e / , ' 
Wavoas ddaupais xepotv wy raidwy, eyer: 
"Q waide, TAdoas xp TO yEvvaiov PpEvi 1640 
A ~ eA A 
Ywpety Torwy ék Twvde, pnd a pn OEms 
~ / 4 
Aevooe Sixaiovy, unde PwvovvTwy KAvew. 


e \ / 
GN’ Eomef ws TaxioTa: TAY 6 KUpLOS 


Once’s wapéecTtw pavOavwy Ta Spwyeva. 


~ , VA : 
ToOTAvVTA PwrycavTos elonkoveapev 


1645 


A A ~ 
Euuravress dotaxti de auv tais mapbevors 


4 e ~ e ) 9 / 
TEvovTes WhapToupev. ws 8 dmandAOoper, 

, A Li 4 
xpovw Bpayet otpadevtes, éEamreidomev 
TOV avopa, Tov pev ovdauoU mapovT’ Ert, 


w >» A > / > 7 
avaxta © avTov oppatwv émioKiov 


1650 


xXEip’ dvTéxovTa KpaTos, ws Sewov Twos 
, “a 
poBov pavévros, oid dvacyetou BAETew. 
4 / \ a\\ A / 
éreita pevTo. Batov, ode oY xpovw, 
~ 4 ~ ~ e/ 
dpwuev avtov ynv-TEe mpoaKuvovvl apa, 


4 A ~ Y] ~ , 
kat Tov Oewy “OdumTrov év Tav’T@ oyu. 
/ > ¢ / ~ of 9 9 vv « 
popw & droiw Keivos wrET’, ovd av eis 


1655 


~ 4 A A 4 A 
Oynrov ppacee, tAnv TO Onoews Kapa. 
ov yap Tis avTov ovTE muphopos Oeot 


A 5) i 4 f 
Kepauvos ée£erpagev, ovre rovTia 


a ~ ~ tA + > Ld 
OvedAa Kubica Tw ToT’ Ev Kpove: 


1660 


9 > + 9 ~ A s\ A 4 
adr’ n Tis éx Oewv rrouTros, n TO vEepTEpwv 
cA A ~ 9 , , 

ebvouy Siaoray yns adumnTov Babpov. 


which arises from sloth or fear. 
However that may be, when we 
read such an ancient writer as 
Sophocles, we wish to know what 
were his sentiments, and what he 
thought indicated a nobleness of 
spirit, and not what an editor may 
think about it. 


1642. dwvovvrwy is left inde- 
finite, and may be referred both to 
the voices from beneath the earth, 
and to the secrets which (Edipus 
wished to impart to Theseus alone. 
‘ Nor to hear persons speaking that 
which it is not lawful to hear.” 

1662. Par. F. 2886, addprerov. 
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eo AV. \ ? \ 29 \ ‘ , 
a’ynp yap ov orevaxTos, ovdé GUY vorots 


wv ~ 
aA-yewvos éLerreurrer’ aN’, et tis Bporwy, 


Oavpacros. et Sé un Soxwm hpovwv reve, 
pn Soxw poveiy. 


OUK dy Tapeiuny oior 


All the rest ad\urprov. Brunck, 
Dind., Wund., and othersaXaprrerov. 
It is doubted by some, though I 
think without reason, whether adv- 
awnrov can be used in an active 
sense as not giving pain. ddAvros 
and BapvAvros are taken either 
way. Adjectives also of the same 
termination, as ava\yyros, Bapvad- 
os, are taken either way, that 
1s to say, In a passive sense of the 
person as feeling pain, and in an 
active sense of the thing as giving 
pain. The reference given by Lid. 
and S. aduryrus, Plat. Legg. 958 
E, is, I think, conclusive upon the 
point in question. ‘Vide an huc 
respexerit Pollux, 111. 98, a Pier- 
sono allegatus: THAdrwyv 8 xali ro 
adumryros én, worep Kat Yodoxdrjs 
ahvryrov.” Elms. This early tes- 
timony has been thought to prove 
nothing, because, it is said, Pollux 
might refer to the use of the word 
adurnry in Frach. 168. This is 
most unlikely, for Pollux as good 
as says, that as Plato used the no- 
minative advmryros, so Soph. had 
used the accus. advryrov. This 
word also gives a sense to the pas- 
sage which explains the meaning 
of ewvowr. The messenger wished 
to shew that Cidipus, having made 
a painless exit out of the world by 
the special favour of the Gods, was 
not to be lamented, and thus adv- 
anrov is almost necessary. aAdp- 
merov, on the other hand, only 
serves to fill up the verse, for every 
body knows that a pit is dark. 
1666. This middle verb mape- 
pyv is also used in Eurip. Med. 


1665 


892, waptéuerOa, xai hapev Kaxas 
dpoveivy, where Paley has the fol- 
lowing note: “There is a sort of 
antithesis in sapiéyerOa, we give 
in, we relax our anger.” After- 
wards he adds: “it would seem to 
have nearly represented our phrase, 
we beg pardon.” These two mean- 
ings, though they come to much 
the same thing, as far as regards 
Eurip, Med. 892, yet are quite 
different as far as regards the 
word itself. Those who adhere to 
the latter meaning of it refer to 
four passages in Plato. Plat. Rep. 
341C: ovdey gov wapiena, Plat. 
Apol. Socr. p. 170: tovro vpav 
S€ouar kat wapiexar. Plat. Legg. 
442B: mwapéenevos piv Tovs apxovras. 
Plat. Legg. 951A: vopodvAaxas 
mwapeuevos. In the first two in- 
stances it seems to mean, fo ask, 
and it is used with a genitive of 
the person. In the last two, to 
win over by entreaty, and it is used 
with an accus. of the person, so 
that they seem to be not at all 
similar to the absolute use of the 
verb in Eurip. Med. 892, and G.C. 
1666. Lidd. and S. say, that ovdéy 
gov mapiena, Plat. Rep. 3416, is, 
I ask no quarter, as if cov rrapiepas, 
or even wapieyat by itself, were, 
ask quarter. It is however lite- 
rally, “I ask nothing of you,” and 
it is only by the mere accident of 
the previous context, that this 
“nothing” means no quarter. Elms- 
ley came to the same illogical con- 
clusion, and by the same process of 
reasoning. Speaking of W. C. 1666, 
he says: “Significat, veniam peto, 
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XO. wou & ai re raides, x’ of mporwéuvavtes Pirwv ; 
AI. aid’ ov»x éxas* yowv yap ovK donmoves 
POoyyor ope onpaivovar Seip’ dcpuwpeévas. 


AN. atai, éorw gore veov Sy 


OTP. a 1670 


A A av A A 
ov TO mev, GAO O€ MN, TaTpOs EuduTor 
od z v , 
aNacrov aia ducpopow orevaCer, 


iw A A 
@ TivMt TOV TroNUY 


Fd A , ww 
GAAOTE MEV TOVOY Eurredoy ElyomueEV, 


ut apud Plat. Apol. Socr. p. 17¢.” 
Here it is. “I ask this of you;” 
and quite by accident, rovro, this, 
taken in connection with the pre- 
vious context, means, this indwul- 
gence, or forbearance, and thus zrap- 
tear Tovro is, ‘“hanc veniam peto :” 
but the conclusion to which he 
comes, that the verb itself there- 
fore signifies, “ veniam peto,” is in 
my opinion quite unfounded. -zrap- 
feyat is used by Plato as synony- 
mous with Tapatrovp.at, when this 
latter verb is used transitively in 
the sense of to ask, or, to gain by 
asking. That it is so with respect 
to Plat. Apol. p. 17¢, may be shewn 
by a reference to Plat. Apol. Soer. 
Sect. 15: vets de, orep xar dpxds 
mapyTncapyy, pépnoGe po py Go- 
puBeiv, éav év ro eiwOore Tporw Tous 
Adyous rowdpar. This pointedly re- 
fers to the passage above quoted, 
Touro wpwv Sopa xat mapiepat. 
Schneidewin refers to. An. 469, CE. 7’. 
944, Aj. 1038, Trach. 373, and then 
immediately adds : “srapéoOat twos 
properly, in partes suas trahere 
studere, to gwe good words, then 
exorare, mapateicOa.” A. careful 
consideration of these references 
will shew that each of them re- 
solves itself into the meaning, J 
will not give in, whatever others 
may think I will not funch from 


maintaining the truth of my state- 
ment. There is not in either of 
them the least appearance of sub- 
mission by way of entreaty or per- 
suasion, which indeed would have 
been quite out of place in a matter 
which affected not the inclinations 
but the belief of those whom the 
speakers addressed. I am inclined 
to think, that as wapievai twos is 
used intransitively, signifying, to 
relax one’s hold of a thing, so the 
middle zrapéofa: rivos may bear a 
somewhat like signification; and 
that therefore ovx dv zapeiuny is 
put for ovx dy rapeiuny rou Neyew 
taArnbés, or tov dpovay A€yev, and 
in like manner that after zapté- 
peoOa, in Eurip. Med. 892, is to 
be understood, Tou parny Pvpotodat, 
or T ov avrireivety vane dvri vipriwy. 
The proper meaning of oux ay Trap- 
eiuny is, I believe, I would not 
give way, I would not be less stre- 
nuous in maintaining the truth of 
my statement, although f showd 
seem to you to be a madman. 

1674. wovov éuredov, unceasing 
tou, that is, toil which was so fixed 
that it could not be shaken off at 
any time. An. 169, Od. VIII. 453. 
Mitchell and the Oxf. Trans. we 
bore firmly. So Brunck : “ constanti 
animo pertulimus;” which is an 
egregious mistake. 
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F) , 9 ? , , 
éy wupatw 8 ddoyiora trapoicopey 


, 
iovre kat mabovca. 


1675. wmapoiconey. The mean- 
ing ascribed to this word by Her- 
mann and the process of reasoning 
by which he came to it are pecu- 
liar. “ Herent interpretes in verbo 
mwapoiconey. Est id non alio signi- 
ficatu quam [phig. Awl. 981: aicyxu- 
vouat 5¢ rapadépovo’ oixrpovs Acyous, 
i.e. Afferemus, dicemus. Sensus 
est: ad extremum denique inex- 
putabilia nos vidisse expertasque 
esse dicemus.” Herm. No less au- 
thorities than Lidd. and 8., Dind. 
and Schneide. have signified their 
assent to this interpretation. Be- 
cause Euripides uses it in the sense 
of bringing forward words of pity, 
just as we use the term bring /for- 
ward, therefore it means, according 
to the above-named _philologists, 
to say, or to speak of. We might 
just as well use the expression, 
bring forward, in such @ sense. 
If the text be not corrupt, I can- 
not doubt but that zrapoicoper sig- 
nifies, to bear, or to suffer, but 
what may be the precise modifi- 
cation of that meaning signified by 
the compound, it is difficult to 
say. Perhaps it is, we shall bear 
Jrom him, thus conveying a notion 
of receiving their evils, which they 
would have to bear, from their ill- 
fated connection with their father. 
The verb ¢épw in its simple form 
sometimes conveys the notion of 
receiving. vs. 6, 651, and else- 
where. ‘ But at the last we shall 
bear unspeakable evils, seeing and 
suffering them.” Schol. adupyyra 
xaxa PBaordLopev. 

1676. idovre kat rafovca. is most 
strange. Nothing I believe can 
be found like it. The customary 
. mode of speaking could, I think, 
never justify a change of gender 
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1675 


in words so closely connected. I 
can hardly doubt that Sophocles 
wrote ifovre xai mraovre, not only 
for the sake of conformity to cus- 
tom, which is the law of speech, 
but also for euphony’s sake. See 
notes on va. 1074, 1571. Perhaps 
some rigid metrician thought it 
would be an improvement to make 
the last syllable long as it is in the 
antistrophe, and so wrote zafovaa, 
but although the quantity of the 
last syllable is commonly the same 
in corresponding verses, yet the 
license is occasionally used of mak- 
ing it different. 

1677. Allthe MSS. oux éorw. 
Hermann eliminated ovx. All 
modern editors of any note have 
done the same, Elmsley alone ex- 
cepted, who expressed himself quite 
satisfied with the text. This is a 
question for common sense to decide. 
Let the case then be fairly stated. 
The two maidens, after having 
witnessed the prodigies that ac- 
companied the death of their fa- 
ther, appear again on the stage 
bewailing their bereaved and help- 
less condition. The Chorus, who 
had previously heard from the 
messenger a circumstantial account 
of all that had happened, affect 
ignorance of it, and ask of them 
what it is. Antigone, who was 
entirely ignorant of the fact that 
the messenger had already given 
them a minute account of it, re- 
plies : Jt 1s not possible for you to 
guess. Hermann says that “not” 
is a most inappropriate addition, 
“‘ineptissimumadditamentum,” and 
that she ought to have said, “ J¢ 
is possible for you to guess.” Thus 
at the present day all editions of 
the Play that are in common use 
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make her to say this: wt 1s possible 
for you to guess: that is to say, if 
Antigone was not aware that they 
knew the whole thing before, she 
ought to have answered as if she 
were aware of it; and if the 
Chorus were perfectly informed of 
it already, they were able to guess 
it. “Libri ovx éorw contra sen- 
tentiz rationem: manifestum enim 
de quo loquuntur.” Lillendt. I al- 
ways used to think that I pretty 
well understood the meaning of, 
to guess. I thought it meant, to 
form a conjecture of a thing by 
inference, without having any posi- 
tive or certain knowledge of it: 
but it appears that learned critics 
think otherwise, and that a person 
may guess at a thing concerning 
which they have received the most 
exact information. The preter- 
natural circumstances that attend- 
ed the death of her father appear 
+o make the reply of Antigone 
most natural, and most befitting 
the temper of mind in which she 
must have been. The events ac- 
companying his exit out of the 
world were too wonderful for any 
one to have conceived beforehand : 
they could be compared to nothing 
that was ever heard of before, or 
that was ever thought of, “ /¢ 1 
not possible for you to guess.” This 
brief reply expresses the awe and 
astonishment which had been im- 
pressed on her mind by the won- 
ders which she had seen. The 
spirit of the passage is well pre- 
served in Francklin’s translation. 
“CHor. What isit? An. Oh! It 
cannot be conceived. Cuor. Is he 
dead? Aw. He is. His death was 
strange and wonderful.” Her an- 
swer is as much as to say, that his 
exit out of the world was too 
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strange and wonderful for any one 
to conceive or even to credit. Ac- 
cording to Hermann’s correction, 
his death and all the circumstances 
of it were just such as might have 
been expected, and any one who 
had not seen it might guess the 
whole of it. One thing is certain; 
that the solemn awe and astonish- 
ment which the brief reply of An- 
tigone expresses, as in the MSS., 
is quite put to flight by Hermann’s 
much-approved correction. There 
is nothing solemn, nothing tragical 
in it. It is a reply which would 
be suitable to the most trivial and 
ordinary occurrence that could pos- 
sibly happen. Such emendations 
as these, of which there are not a 
few in this Play, shew, I think 
very plainly, that it has been the 
fate of Sophocles to fall into the 
hands of critics eminent for their 
classical scholarship and metrical 
pedantry, but who have combined 
therewith by no means a propor- 
tionate amount of good taste and 
judgment. The truth of the mat- 
ter probably is, that Hermann 
made this emendation solely for 
the sake of metre, that is, solely 
with a view to conform the metre 
of this verse to that of the corre- 
sponding one in the antistrophe, 
v. 1704: éxpagev; expagev olov 76e- 
Ae. It is very true that Her 
mann expresses his opinion that 
the negative ought to be omitted 
for the sake of the sense; but any 
one who knows his manner and 
habit of thought, how easily he 
often succeeds in persuading him- 
self that the sense of a passage is 
not what it should be, when in his 
opinion the metre is not what it 
should be, will have some cause to 
think the same of him here, and 
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XO. BéeBncev; AN. ws parior’ av, ei 7obw AaBars. 


, ‘ e/ ‘os WH 
Tt yap, OTw pnt “Apns 


1680 


, 
MNTE TOoVTOS dyTEKUpGED, 


doxorot Sé mAakes Euapy-av 

év davet Tim mopw atvopevat. 
Tavawa, vov & dr€eOpia 

we én’ Supacw BeBaxe. 


~ A ¥ 9 > @ 
Tws yap n TW a7miav 


that if there had not been in his 
opinion a fault in the metre, he 
never would have dreamed of any 
fault in the sense. Still the con- 
formity to the corresponding verse 
is left imperfect. A false quantity 
is still left uncorrected. Hermann 
therefore suggested a further alter- 
ation. “ Ilud vero dubium est, 
utrum éorw péy eixacat, pido, de- 
derit poeta, an, quo ducere videtur 
J untins secunde scriptura, 0 xac- 
Tw elxagat, pidro, quod accuratis- 
sime respondet syllabis versus an- 
tistrophici.” Herm. That this 
eminent master in the art of metre 
did not bring the verse into exact 
conformity when he was about it, 
and did not insert into the text, 
6 KxaoTtw eixacat, is one of those 
freaks of his which one cannot 
account for. A conformity which 
only goes halfway one would have 
thought was worth nothing, never- 
theless all succeeding critics are so 
pleased with it so far as it goes, 
that they have accepted the com- 
promise without a murmur. I 
think that if fancy or accident had 
led him to correct the correspond- 
ing verse instead, and to have 
written, perhaps, érpagey éférpagev, 
the editions of the present day 
would not have presented a muti- 
lated text, and a sense which is 


1685 


the direct opposite of that which 
is in the MSS. 

1679. Schneidewin, I think, 
rightly explains this: ws paduor’ 
av Bains, el 700w AdBows to dia 
V. 333) arorepa roBowrt (pAGes) 5 v. ; 
1106, cvv 1700p yap 7) xapts. 

1682. All the MSS. patvopevat, 
except Val. dawopeva, which is an 
evident mistake for davopevar, All 
the critics have taken the conjec- 
ture of Hermann and Martin, ¢e- 
popevat, or have changed it to de- 
popevov. No doubt this alteration 
is made for the sake of metre, jn 
order that the fourth syllable from 
the end of the verse might be 
short, as in the corresponding v. 
1709, in the antistrophe, | acl yap 
Oppa oe rod & warep epov. For 
the same cause Hermann changed 
aei to ava, and all the critics have 
done the same. This is no un- 
common way of settling differences. 
When two corresponding verses 
disagree, they are reconciled to 
each other by making each give 
up something which belonged to 
it. In each of the above cases the 
sense is sacrificed to the sound. 
As is commonly the case when @ 
metrical objection is taken, the 
critics have exercised a perverse 
ingenuity to discover some fault of 
another kind. So here one is con- 
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yav 4 TovTiov KAvowy’ aXwyevat Biov dvaooToY 


ELouev Tpodar ; 


9 , , , 
ov KaTolWa. Kata pe Pontos 


jured up, pa:vopevat it is alleged 
is inconsistent with doxo7o., as & 
thing cannot be seen and unseen 
at the same time. Common sense 
is offended at such criticism. 
Though the earth was said to have 
been rent asunder and to have laid 
open to view the invisible regions, 
there is nothing improper in thus 
describing them. It rather makes 
gavopevas More appropriate, as it 
well represents the wonder that 
had occurred, that the regions 
which were always invisible should 
on this occasion be laid open to 
view. In fact a contrast seems to 
have been intended in these words, 
atvomevas and adavel. dawwopevat 
indeed is the only word in the sen- 
tence which informs the Chorus of 
the extraordinary miracle that had 
happened, and that the earth had 
actually opened to receive Cidipus 
into the deep chasm. depdpevar does 
not express this, for if dipus had 
only been taken out of sight, or 
had suddenly disappeared, it might 
have been said that the infernal 
regions had received him, without 
any opening of the earth. Elmsley, 
though he thought that ¢depopevac 
might be the true word, because 
it suited the metre, yet was obliged 
to confess that it was a less suit- 
able word, “minus congruum,” 
than datvopevat, as it certainly ix. 
‘Non mutaverim, cum supra innuat 
auctor Erebi penetralia Theseo visa 
fuisse, v. 1662.” Musgr. 

1688. In all the MSS. and Al- 
dus this and the two following 
verses are a continuation of An- 
tigone’s speech. All modern edi- 
tors have followed the edition of 
Turnebus, and have attributed 


orp. 2. 


them to Ismene. The critics it 
must be admitted are very con- 
sistent in accepting the weaker evi- 
dence in preference to the stronger. 
In every instance, I believe, but 
one, where the edition or the ap- 
pendix of Turnebus differs from 
the MSS. with regard to the attri- 
bution of the speeches, the critics 
have followed him in preference to 
the MSS., and wherever they have 
done so, the internal evidence ap- 
pears to me to be all in favour of 
the MSS. See notes on vs. 494, 
1474, 1488, and 1734—36. In the 
present case it is clear that Anti- 
gone did not ask the previous 
question with a view to informa- 
tion. Ay. 270: mwws Tour é€Aekas; 
ov Karo. Gmrws Aéeyers. Thus also 
An. 828 : oipou rddawva, rot piyw; 
moiavy aBw Oeav apngw  Bpo- 
tov; The Chorus does not answer, 
ov xdroia, or anything else, for 
no answer was expected. The 
form of interrogation means the 
same as if it were expressed ne- 
gatively : “I know not whither I 
shall flee, &c.” So at v. 1688 ov 
karo.da is simply the negative ex- 
pression of the same thing as that 
which the previous question ex- 
presses interrogatively. The poet 
has drawn the characters of the 
two sisters with different lines. 
The passionate grief for the loss of 
her father, and especially the de- 
voted affection, expressed by the 
words, watpi gvGavelv yepar@, in 

the latter part of the speech, given 
by the editors to Ismene, far better 
became the character of Antigone. 
It was she who expressed the same 
feelings at v. 1733. It was she 
who had ever accompanied her 
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father in all his wanderings, who 
had taken pleasure in ministering 
to all his wants, to whom her fa- 
ther had been the all-absorbing 
object of interest for many years. 
It was much more natural then 
that she should bewail his loss in 
the most violent expressions of 
grief, than that her sister Ismene 
should do so, who had lived apart 
from her father in comparative 
luxury, and had only been with 
him for a single day. The begin- 
ning of Antigone’s speech is di- 
rectly addressed to the Chorus, 
and even the latter part, now given 
to Ismene, is spoken before them, 
for they reply only to that latter 
part, reproving the speaker on 
account of the excessive grief dis- 
played in it. Yet be it observed 
it is Antigone who replies to them, 
and excuses herself on account of 
it, however excessive it might be, 
giving a reason for her excess of 
grief which was applicable only to 
herself. 
‘“‘Cuor. Remember what the 
will of heaven decrees 
With patience we must bear ; 
indulge not then 
Excess of grief; your fate hath 
not deserv’d it. 
An. O! I was fond of misery 
with him ; 
Evn what was most unlovely 
grew belov’d, 
When he was with me.” 
Francklin. 
Moreover it is to be observed that 
in no single instance, except this 
supposed one, does Ismene address 
the Chorus, throughout the whole 
drama, or does the Chorus reply 
to anything which she says. The 
single circumstance, which seems 


to have misled all the critics, is 
the desponding reflection which 
Antigone utters in the form cf 
an interrogation, and then answers 
it herself: “For how, roaming to 
some distant land or over the waves 
of the sea shall we gain a miserable 
subsistence hard to be borne? I 


know not. Oh! that Hades would 


take me away at once to be with 
my old father, since the life which 
is in prospect for me is no life 
to me without him.” What seems 
to shew that these two parts are 
the speech of one person is, that 
the latter part is the natural se- 
quence to the former. The critics 
seem to think that the answer, “I 
know not,” ought to be spoken by 
another person; but the absurdity 
of supposing that Antigone in the 
previous question seriously inquires 
of her sister if she really knew 
where they were going to live, and 
how they were to gain their sub- 
sistence, and that Ismene returns 
to her the disappointing answer, 
“T don’t know,” is too palpable to 
say another word about it. 

1690. Dindorf with singular 
want of taste, or in extreme ignor- 
ance of their real meaning, has here 
sadly mutilated the text by the 
ejection of the expressive words, 
EwGavety yep. Wunder, though 
he has retained them, thought pro- 
per to subjoin the following note: 
“nihil languidius verbis, éuvOaveiy 
yepau, ita ut non dubitem, quin 
ab interprete addita sint. In ea- 
dem sententia Dindorfius est.” 
Mitchell echoes the same opinion, 
and has enclosed them in brackets. 
Blaydes also has ejected them as 
an interpolation, because of their 
tameness. The real force and 
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meaning of these words must have 
escaped their notice. They do not 
mean, to die with my old father, 
but, to be with my old father in 
death or in Hades. Thus Phil. 
1443, 4 yap evoéBaa ovvOryjoKe 
Bporots, does not mean, piety dies 
with men, but the contrary, piety 
lives with men after death. Thus 
at v. 791 above, évOavetv does not 
mean, fo die in, but, to lie in after 
death. This is expressed more fully 
in Eurip. Phen. 1282, and Eurip. 
Supp. 1063, ovvOavotca xeicopat 
So far from being tame and feeble, 
it is the most fervent expression of 
Antigone’s devoted attachment to 
her father, that is contained in the 
whole drama, although she never 
fails to express her attachment to 
him whenever occasion served. I 
should not have been surprised in- 
deed if all the emendators had 
ejected these words, and zrarpi too, 
which has no business to remain in 
the text without them, since they 
have wrongly attributed this ardent 
expression of feeling to Ismene, in 
whom it would have been nothing 
more than affectation; but the 
critics in dividing the speech have 
gone upon the assumption that the 
two sisters had but one soul, and 
that the poet never intended to 
pourtray the slightest shade of dif- 
ference in their characters or feel- 
ings. The same sentiment as that 
of gvvOavelv yepas is frequently 
expressed elsewhere, but never on 
a more fitting occasion than the 
present. Eurip. Supp. 1006, de- 
oros yap to. Oavaros owvyacKey 
OvyoKove iro. Hec. 396, ohdy 
y dvayKy Bvyarpi ovvOavev éueé, 
and that it is there meant to be 
an expression of devoted attach- 


ment is proved by what follows at 
v. 398, omoia xisoos Spvos dzrws 
riod éfonar. Again, at v. 418, 
Polyxene expresses her grief at the 
thought that she shall not have 
her mother with her in-the state 
that awaited her after death. éxet 
& é& “Adov xeicopat xupis oedev. 
Soph. Frag. 690, Gavovre Keivy ouv- 
Gaveiy pw’ epws Exe. Ignorance of 
the real meaning of the words must 
have been the cause why the above- 
named critics have condemned them 
as tame and languid, for I can 
never believe them to be so utterly 
devoid of good taste as not to be 
able to appreciate the beautiful 
feeling of tender and devoted at- 
tachment which they really ex- 
press. 
1693. The Tricl. MSS. xpq 
dépev. All the other MSS. and 
Aldus, dépey xp7. Dind., Wund., 
Schneide., Mitchell and others have 
written: to dépov éx Beod Karas 
pndev ayav pdeyecSov. Herm. dif- 
fers from them only in writing 
pve y ayay. Thus ovrw and depew 
xpy are omitted. ‘otrw quod auc- 
tore Burtono delevit Brunckius, 
defendit noster Phil. 598, tivos Cy 
"Arpetdat tovd dyay our Xpovep TOO~ 
@o éreorpépovto mpayypatos Xapey 5 
Ita Kuripides, Iph. A. 1385, xai 
yap ouX ovrw Tt Niay é pe prroyx ety 
Xpewy. Lil. 1005, ka yop ouX OUTWS 
ayav Xaipw Tl, TEKVOY, TOUS be5pa- 
pevots éuot, Thucydides L 75, 7 
ovtws ayav émipfovus Sidxevr Oat. 
Frustra igitur solicitatur a ayay ovTw 
quod revocavit Reisigius.” lms. 
“Terentius Phorm. 1. 2. 28, quod 
fors feret, feremus sequo animo.” 
Brunck. This reference to Terence 
is most apposite. Sophocles would 
hardly have written dépov but for 
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dépev. According to the unmu- 
tilated text, the whole of the ad- 
vice given by the Chorus is, to bear 
well or patiently what comes from 
God, only putting in opposition to 
this, the misconduct of the daugh- 
ters in being so exceedingly incens- 
ed at it. It is as much as to say, 
“Instead of being so exceedingly 
incensed as you have shewn your- 
selves to be, it becomes you to bear 
with becoming patience that which 
is the God’s sending.” Modern 
editors, for the sake of metre, have 
pared down the two clauses and 
welded them into one. In ex- 
tracting épew xp7 they have torn 
out the very heart of the sentence. 
The very pith of the advice given 
is taken out of it, and all that 
remains is so to speak merely the 
outer rind. ‘Do not be too much 
incensed at that which is the good 
sending of God.” ¢d€yecOov is 
a strong expression and ayay is 
added to give it the utmost force. 
it is a strange way of preaching 
patience merely to exhort them 
not to be exceedingly impatient, 
as in general it would be a 
strange way of teaching people 
their duty, by simply exhorting 
them not to misconduct themselves 
in the grossest manner possible. 
pndev ayay is just the same as, ne 
quid nimis. Theognis, 401: pndev 
dyay orevoev’ Kaipos O ért raow 
dpirros. This is a caution against 
an overhasty dispatch of business, 
while at the same time it implies, 
what the second clause clearly says, 


XEpow KaTeEtyov. 


that all convenient haste should be 
diligently used. Modern editors 
seem to be quite satisfied with 
their work, if they can only pare 
down a sentence anyhow, or length- 
en it out with a useless expletive, 
so as to make it consistent with 
their notions of perfect metrical 
correspondence. Hermann goes be- 
yond the rest in this mischievous 
work. He says that pyde here sig- 
nifies etiam ne, and to make this 
quite certain he wrote pydé y. 
“Do not even be exceedingly in- 
censed.” This appears to me to be 
absolute nonsense. O Sophocles, 
when will learned critics cease to 
mar and mutilate your writings? 
When will they learn to appreciate 
the simplicity of your art, and that 
propriety of thought as well as dic- 
tion, which havejustly rendered your 
compositions the admiration of ages? 

1695. ov Tot karapeurr eByrov. 
This is explained by Herm. and 
Schneidewin, “Non venistis (A- 
thenas) ita ut conqueri debeatis.” 
éBryrov should be taken absolutely, 
as in El. 1094, poipa pev ovK év 
éoOia BeBadcay. Heracl. 610, Be- 
Bavar—evroxig. “Ye have not 
fallen into misfortunes which ye 
have cause to complain of.” 

1698. The article shews, as 
Schneidewin observes, that ro ¢i- 
Xov is the thing which is dear in 
itself. ‘‘For that which is by no 
means the thing to love (if consi- 
dered in itself) was yet a thing to 
love—when I held him also in my 
hands.” 
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1702. All the MSS. 
Some of the Tricl. MSS. and 
rqde, The rest rade. Hermann 
changed yépwv to yap wv. Deed. 
yap «ws. Elmsley suggested ovde 
Oavuv. This may be construed, 
“For not even old as thou wert 
shalt thou ever be unlamented by 
me and my sister.” When a man 
dies old it is not so natural to be- 
wail him so much. This, I think, 
is the meaning here of adidrros, 
for the lamentations for the loss of 
a friend are in proportion to the 
affection with which he was loved. 
Yépov is emphatic, but without 
yépwv, ovdé is meaningless. Ac- 
cording to the MS. reading, the 
previous address, in which she 
apostrophises her father in Hades, 
introduces only the more empha- 
tically the ardent expression of her 
ever-affectionate regard for him. 
“‘Oh! father, Oh! beloved, O thou 
that art clothed in the perpetual 
darkness beneath the earth, not 
even old as thou wert, shalt thou 
ever be without the affectionate 
regrets of me and my sister.” Here 
is a complete sentence in which that 
which is predicated with so much 
tenderness of affection is solemnly 
introduced. But what is it made 
by the much-approved correction 
yep? By this ydp the sentence 
becomes an unfinished one in which 
nothing is directly predicated. The 
last clause, as if it contained no- 
thing of the least importance, is 
supposed to be added merely for 
the purpose of explaining the sim- 


épwv. 


ple and ordinary expression @ 
diros. She begins a solemn ad- 
dress to her deceased father, but 
all at once she stops short to ex- 
plain to him some little word which 
she had uttered, and then seems to 
forget to finish the sentence. Thus 
the last clause ovdé yap must be 
considered as a sort of explanatory 
note appended to her unfinished 
address. Dulness itself could not 
conceive anything more flat and 
prosaic and more contrary to na- 
ture than this. Who was ever 
known in an impassioned address 
to an absent person, to stop short 
and explain to that absent person 
the reason why such or such an 
expression was made use of? Ex- 
planations of this sort do not take 
place in the most affectionate ad- 
dresses to friends that are present, 
and when we consider what an 
ordinary mode of address ¢idos is, 
the absurdity that it needed any 
explanation becomes extreme. Ex- 
amples of this form of address, as 
at vs. 1631, 1677, 1719, 1721, 
1724, might be multiplied to any 
extent. Also the superlative is not 
unfrequently used, vs. 613, 724, 
1415; but whatever the form of 
address, however violent or exag- 
gerated, 1s there such a thing to 
be met with in the poetry of 
any language, as an explanatory 
clause appended to it? This 
stupid yap, now appearing in all 
modern editions, utterly ruins one 
of the finest passages in the whole 
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1709. All the MSS. ae. All 
editors except Elmsley have adopted 
ava the conjectural emendation of 
Hermann for the sake of metre, 
with regard to which see note on 
v. 1682. aelis the emphatic word 
of the sentence. Take away ae, 
_and the latter clause expresses no- 
thing more than the former one. 
‘‘ He has not left a grief unlament- 
ed, for my weeping eye laments 
him.” This way of writing is weak, 
but when it is added, “for my 
weeping eye continually laments 
him,” a new idea is added, which 
gives force to the latter clause. 
With respect to the new reading 
ava, first, the great number of 
words which intervene between it 
and the verb, makes a most un- 
usual tmesis. At v. 1688, xara pe 
ovios “Atdas EAou, there are three 
words intervening, and such an- 
other instance will hardly again be 
met with in Sophocles. The tmesis 
is very rarely used by him. In 
‘Homer it frequently occurs, yet 
even in Homer the distance be- 
tween the preposition and the verb 
is*for the most part very short, 
never, I think, so long as this, The 
prep. is only separated from the 
verb. by one, two, or at the most 
three very little words. 2nd. When- 
ever the tmesis is used, the prepo- 


sition which is taken adverbially is 
always intended to add its own 
proper force and meaning to the 
verb. What then is the proper 
meaning of the compound ayva- 
orévwt Liddell and Scott say that 
it is to groam aloud. This as ap- 
plied to the silent weeping of the 
eye is ridiculous. Hermann, I be- 
lieve, never intended that ava should 
have any meaning at all, although 
it stands in the very beginning of 
the sentence, nor have any of his 
followers given it any meaning. 
They seem never to have bestowed 
a thought about the matter. It 
has been deemed quite sufficient 
that the metre was corrected by 
the substitution of a mere expletive 
in the place of a very expressive 
word. Elmsley suggested ér: though 
he saw the objection which lay 
against it. ‘ Licet érz de tantulo 
temporis intervallo minus commode 
dictum videatur, vix dubitari po- 
test, quin scribendum sit, ére yap 
oppo, ce 700.” Elms. 


1713. All the MSS. 3 uj ex- 


cept T. io neh Elmsley has writ- 
ten a aXos Tw. Herm. and Schneide. 
TO py. Dindorf has ejected the 
whole passage, io uy yas dri Eévas 
Oaveiy éypytes, aAdX’. Lidd. and 8. 
as well as others have adopted the 
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explanation of éypyfes given by the 
Scholiast, py éxpyles: avri tov, py 
adeXes, without the slightest au- 
thority for such a use of the word. 
Deed., Wund., and Dind. reject 
this interpretation as unheard of : 
“scholiastse opinio, ny éxpnles dic- 
tum esse avti Tov, py wdedes, tanto 
ineptior est, quod €éxpyfe paullo 
ante in eodem verborum complexu 
propriam sibi et usitatam signifi- 
eationem habet.” Dind. Critics 
and lexicographers, without any 
pretence of deriving the new mean- 
ing, to owe, by any philological 
deduction from the primitive one, 
to desire, have come straight te the 
conclusion, that it must have this 
new meaning here at v. 1713, for 
the same reason that they came to 
the same conclusion, with respect 
to the verb éxwdedéw, to aid, at v. 
541. This new meaning, to owe, 
' gives a sense to the passage in 
either case which appears to suit 
it tolerably well, and solely upon 
this ground they come at once to 
the conclusion that that must be 
the sense intended. Mitchell goes 
a step beyond the rest, and renders 
it: “QO that thou hadst not wished 
to die in a foreign land” Thus 
while others are content with say- 
ing that éxpyles means thou ought- 
est, Mitchell says that it means 
thou oughtest to have wished. With 
regard to the e itself there 
can be little doubt that it is cor- 
rupt. Sophocles, I think, never 
could have written iw y7. Often 
as this exclamation occurs, a single 
ia is not, I think, anywhere to be 
met with in Sophocles either at 


the beginning or ending of a sen- 
tence, without having some word 
immediately following it, to which 
it properly belongs, as id €évou, io 
dvotavos, iw pot, iw Syra. If we 
suppose iw pot to be the right read- 


jng, perhaps the passage may be 


rendered thus: ‘Ah me! thou 
didst desire to die in a foreign 
land; yet thus thou hast died de- 
serted by me.” It seems to say, 
that it was a cause of grief to her, 
that she who had always been his 
constant attendant should not have 
been permitted to be present at his 
last end. The repetition of éypyles 
from v. 1705 is very intelligible. 
She first says, he died where he 
wished to die: but now she says in 
substance, Alas! why didst thou 
wish to die apart from me? 

1716. Dindorf and Wunder 
have ejected this verse, avis wd 
épnuos a@ropos, a8 an interpolation 
from v. 1735. Others also are of 
that opinion. I have no doubt 
that the opinion is right. 

1717. All the MSS. érpeéve oe 
r, except A. érméves ér’, and R. 
ériypevecs ode, with the various 
reading ér’' @ Hermann changed 
éxisévee to erappever for the sake 
of metre, and for the same cause 
added the article ras to épypas. 
All the critics except Elmsley have 
accepted these two conjectural 
emendations. Eurip. Supp. 623, 
tis dpa worpos ériever; It is to be 
observed that the two vs. 1712, 
1714 make of themselves a com- 
plete sentence, without supposing 
any lacuna, which the interpola- 
tion, adOis oS spyuos awopos, has 
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so badly supplied; and that if v. 
1714 be supposed to follow v. 1712 
immediately, the metre is trochaic 
as in the strophe. The article ras, 
which Hermann has made a con- 
venient use of, for the adjustment 
of the metre, seems to be quite out 
of place in any other respect. No 
doubt it is intended to be a mere 
expletive, for it appears to be im- 
possible to represent it in a trans- 
lation, or to understand it in the 
original. Any translation of ras 
épypas as “the bereft ones, or the 
orphans,” disconnects épyyas from 
©) and makes zarposea possessive 
genitive. V. 1735, below, Phil. 265, 
An. 919, aX’ wd Epnuos mpos pirwv 
9 Svcpopos. Here the article 7 is 
rightly placed before dvcpopos, as 
being a designation of the person, 
“the unfortunate one,” and is 
rightly omitted before épnpos, be- 
cause épnuos mpos didwy is not 
a designation, but a predication of 
the condition of the person. So 
matpos wd épypas is a predication 
of the condition of the persons 
spoken of. “ What fate then awaits 
us, thus bereft as we are of a fa- 
ther?” Not one of all the critics, 
who have adopted this little odd- 
looking production of Hermann’s, 


has made the slightest attempt to 
prove its legitimacy, or appears to 
have entertained a suspicion that 
there might be something not quite 
right about it. 

1726. av xOovoy érriav. This 
is a remarkable use of the word 
éoriav, but xOovoy clearly defines 
what kind of hearth or home was 
intended. It was one beneath the 
earth, an habitation for the dead, 
atomb. It seems almost to inti- 
mate that Antigone considered her 
father as still alive in Hades. 

1731. Kat rod, «s—“ And this too, 
since—” when Antigone rapidly 
interjects the question: ‘“ What is 
this again? What is this other 
thing?” before Ismene could finish 
what she was going to say, which 
was: “and this too (do you not 
see), that he died unburied, and 
apart from all.” Thus a further 
reason is added why she could not 
go to the burial-place, because as 
their father had made his exit out 
of life apart from all, no one could 
tell them the spot where it was. 
This sort of interrupted colloquy 
may be observed in other places, 
V8. 510, 530, 1725, 1726. arados 
éxurve Siya te mavros, is the legiti- 
mate and proper conclusion of xat 
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705, ws, for it seems to express the 
very thought which we may sup- 
pose that the speaker intended. 
1733. All the MSS. évapcfov, 
except Lb. éfevapifov. All editors 
have adopted _Elmsley’s correction, 
érevaptgov. Inasmuch as there is 
no record of any one ever having 
been slain over the tomb of a de- 
ceased person, except as a sacrifice 
to appease his wrath, it is in the 
highest degree improbable that An- 
tigone should have expressed a 
wish to be slain as a sacrifice to 
her own father. Also the verb 
évapi{w is never used in the sense 
of, to slay in sacrifice, as odalw is. 
If then érevapi{w cannot be used 
in the sense of, to slay in sacrifice 
over a place, as a tomb or an altar, 
it is improbable that there should 
ever have been such a compound 
merely in the sense of, to kul over 
a place, where no sacrifice was in- 
tended. The fact also that persons 
were sometimes slain as a sacrifice 
upon the tomb of a deceased per- 
son, makes it improbable that any 
person should express a wish 
merely to be killed over a tomb, 
where no sacrifice was intended. 
As far as we can gather the mean- 
ing of Antigone’s speech from 
the context, it is: “I care not 
about the lawfulness of it, for I 
care not even to live; only con- 
duct me thither, and then you 
may slay me immediately.” The 
fact, is, all that the critics thought 
about was the adjustment of the 
metre. They wanted a short syl- 
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lable, and because érurdafw is often 
used in the sense of to slay in 
sacrifice over a place, as a tomb or 
altar, Eurip. Hec. 505, they con- 
sidered that they were quite at 
liberty to coin the new compound, 
érevapfov, for the sake of a sylla- 
ble, in the sense of to kill over, or 
to slay as a sacrifice over. 
1734—36. The older MSS. and 
Aldus assign these verses to Anti- 
gone. The Tricl. MSS. to Ismene, 
All modern editors attribute them 
to Ismene, except Elmsley, who 
thought ‘that the verse, which pro- 
perly follows v. 1733 and belongs to 
Ismene, is missing, and has there- 
fore marked its place with asterisks, 
This is probable from the fact that 
a verse is wanting in this place 
to answer to v. 1747 in the anti- 
strophe. vs. 1734—36 seem to be- 
long to Antigone. It is she who 
asks a similar question at v. 1685 
and v. 1748. Also when the Chorus 
exhorts them not to be afraid, it 
is she who replies, adAa rot puyu ; 
It was she also who always ex- 
pressed the warmest affection for 
her father, and the most desperate 
lamentations for his loss. She also 
had most reason to complain of 
being bereft (€pnuos) of him, whom 
she had ever accompanied in his 
wanderings. All the MSS. rdqa- 
pov. All the critics rAdpov’. This 
word occurs seventeen times in 
Sophocles, and is always an epithet 
of the person, except in Phil: 363, 
where it is used in the superlative, 
as it isin Eurip. Hec. 562. I am 
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not aware that it is anywhere used 
as an epithet of ais 


popar tAdpusy; is a passage very 
similar with respect to the position 
of rXdpwv, apart from the other 
epithets of the . All the 
MSS. df, except Lb. df. Kaurip. 
Med. 643: exovoa Sucxépatoy aisy im. 


Eurip. An. 1215: tiv” alow ds to 


Aotrov teas. “ Where shall I hare 
my life?” an anxi 


about the means of life itself, v. 
1687, but “where shall I pass my 
life ¥’ an anxiety about the place 
where she shall live. <éw is the 
stronger expression of the two. 
Blaydes has written = 


guyerny. 

dxépuye. AN. ri; XO. ta of to 
pn wirvey xaxés. All editors have 
adopted this extensive alteration 
of the text for the sake of metre. 
The imperfect tense seems to be 
quite . “You did escape, 
before this, the befalling of any 
evil to you.” The particular time 
alluded to is, when they were car- 
ried away by Creon’s attendants. 
‘You did escape then, and therefore 
you may hope to do so again. 
This reply is pertinent and natu- 
ral, as a literal translation will 
shew with respect to the words 
gvyo and aredevyerov, “ An. Whi- 
ther shall I flee? Cuor. You did 
flee out of trouble before.” Her- 
mann guite alters the form of 
reply. In stiff and affected lan- 
guage the Chorus is made to say: 
‘Your affairs have escaped falling 
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into trouble before this” Their 
affairs indeed were most embarrass- 
ing, but to say that their affairs 
had instead of saying 
that the persons themselves did 
escape from those embarrassing 
affairs, is to my mind no improve- 
ment, and entirely destroys the 
pertinence of the reply to the 
question, “ Whither shall I myself 
flee?” The form of the expression 
is less simple, less natural, and 
certainly less befitting the occasion 
which is supposed to give rise to 
it; but the critics are quite pleased 
with the correction for no other 
reason than because the supposed 
requirements of the metre are 
satisfied. This badly expressed 
sentence, which does not admit of 
being divided ito two parts even 
by a comma, is nevertheless inter- 
rupted by the question ri, before 
the speaker has had time to pro- 
nounce the nom. on which arégvye 
depends, or the accus. depending 
on that verb. I am not aware 
that ri is ever used as a general 
question. ris at V. 1725 is & par- 
ticular question, ris sc. tepos, and 
so ri might be used as referring to 
an antecedent; but whenever it has 
no antecedent to which it can be 
referred, I believe it will never be 
found to stand alone. At all events, 
it is not the style of Sophocles, 
With him it is either wi 5 éon; 
VB. 311, 1154, 1676, or Ti Touro; VB. 
512, 543, 547, OF Ti Tobe; V. 212, or 
always something more than 7i 
Hermann however only wanted 
this little word to complete the 
metre, and therefore he put it in, 
where it becomes a very silly and 
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XO. méy’ dpa méXNayos éAayeTOv Tt. 


ill-timed interruption. The ques- 
tion ri rovro, or ri dys, or however 
it may be expressed, is not asked 
except something new has occurred ; 
but here the Chorus is merely 
reminding Antigone of what she 
knew as well as they. This ques- 
tion ri, therefore, expressive of 
surprise or curiosity, is nothing 
less than a silly and meaningless 
impertinence. 

1744, 1745. Turnebus continues 
Kat mdapos ére as part of the pre- 
ceding speech of the Chorus. This 
is so evidently a mistake, that the 
critics have not followed him in 
this place, as they have done in all 
those places, where he differs from 
himself in his text and appendix. 
It would have been better, I think, 
if they had not followed him in 
any one of those places. Elmsley 
and Brunck have exactly followed 
the reading of the MSS., and their 
attribution of the speeches. The 
other critics have followed their 
own devices both with respect to 
the attribution of the speeches, 
and with respect to their text. 
Hermann thus: AN. poyos exe. 
XO. Kai wapos érespo. AN. rore 
wépa, tote Sé y vrepOevr. Dind. 
and Schneide. have adopted the 
conjectures of Wunder, thus: AN. 
poyos éxa. XO. xat wapos éetye. 
AN. roré pév amopa, tore 3 trep- 
Oev. Mitchell, apparently under 
the false impression that he was 
following the attribution of the 


. together. 


speeches as in the MSS., thus: 
AN. poyos éxe. XO. xal mrapos éret. 
AN. toré piv répa, tore 5 vrepOev. 
Blaydes thus: AN. poyos éxet. 
XO. xai mapos émpet. AN. roré pev 
dopa, trade 5 wréppev. XO. péy 
dpa wédayos axes aras. The 
verse is very obscure, yet there is 
not the least reason on that ac 
count to suspect its genuineness, 
for the adverbs zépa and vzepbev, 
signifying as they both do some- 
thing which is excessive, stand well 
Perhaps it was an idio- 
matic phrase used in the case of 
excessive trouble. The Chorus 
having said, “Trouble possesses 
you,” Antigone’s reply seems to 
be, ‘Yes, and before this (it 
possessed us), since one while it 
is beyond measure, and another 
while quite over us,” that is, over- 
whelming us, as it does at the 
present time. A metaphor of the 
sea breaking on the sides of a 
vessel, and sometimes sweeping 
over it, seems intended. Hence 
the Chorus replies: “Then ye 
have gained for your evil lot 
a vast sea.” Wunder, and the 
critics who have adopted his con- 
jecture, construe azopa and drep- 
Oev thus: ‘one while in helpless 
sort, and another while beyond 
that.” Thus wtrepfe is simply 
used as an intensive adverb to 
dzropa, and precisely the same 
meaning is ascribed to it as if it 
were mwépa, I cannot think that 
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this is any improvement, nor I be- 
lieve can any one else bring him- 
self to think so; but azopa agrees 
better with the supposed metre, 
and: for this reason solely has it 
been taken into favour. Wunder 
is very unfortunate in his ex- 
planation of his other new word, 
éretxe, which has also: become the 
most generally approved text. “De 
éréxew urgendi sensu usurpato ex- 
posuit Musgravius ad Eurip. Bacch. 
1129.” It is there used of the 
Bacchss wrging on persons who 
were under their evil influence to 
deeds of blood, but it is not easy 
to see how the “sensus urgendi” 
is applicable here. 

1747. This verse, which is in 
all the MSS., is expunged by Dind., 
Wund., Mitch, and Blaydes, but 
retained by Elms. Herm. and 


Schneidewin. It is in the style of © 


the preceding context, where the 
Chorus twice assents to the fact 
that distress had fallen upon the 
daughters of Cidipus, poyos éxet 
and péy dpa réA. A. 7. It is the 
less likely to be an interpolation 
from the fact, that there seems to 
be a verse wanting in the strophe 
exactly in the place which answers 
to this. Elmsley. was so certain 
of it that he has marked its place 
with asterisks. See note on vs. 
1734—36. 

1748. La. p&Aopey, B. V. and 
Paris. 2886, péA\oner. All the 
other MSS. pordwpnev. Schneidewin 
has thought proper to insert his own 


conjecture, wot péevwpey, “whereon 
are we to hope, what to wait for?” 
I never should have guessed that 
this was the meaning, unless the 
author of the conjecture had told 
me himself. 

1749. All the MSS. és ri pe. 
Brunck, és riv’ jyas. Elms. és ri dy 
pe. Herm. és riv’ ére we, which has 
since become the standard text. ére 
without raviv y’, or tavov y without 
ért I can understand, but what ére 
ravov y is, I presume not to say. It 
seems to be quite a new combina- 
tion of these particles, and to mean, 
“still even now.” taviv y seems 
to be quite superfluous after érz, 
but the very fact that raviv is em- 
phasised by y' shews that it is not 
superfluous, and proves to ®y own 
mind that Sophocles never wrote 
ert. 

1751. La. Lb. con. v. Par. F. 
and Schol. Op7jvev. Lb. (a prima 
manu) Opyvov. The other MSS. 
and Henr. Steph. Opz7jvov. The 
same -variety of reading is observ- 
able at v. 1778, where some of the 
MSS. have Opyvwv, which corrupts 
both the sense and the metre. The 
active aavere with a genitive is 
very unusual in this sense among 
Attic writers. These three verses 
are ascribed by the MSS. to the 
Chorus. All modern editors have 
given them to Theseus. The same 
advice is given by the Chorus at 
1693 and at v. 1720, and the same 
reason for it is there more obscurely 
hinted at. Also the same advice 
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is given by them at v. 1720. It 
also forms the proper and legiti- 
mate conclusion to the previous 
colloquy. 

1752. Allthe MSS. éwardxerraz, 
or ovvarroxerra, In this case the 
metre cannot perhaps be defended, 


so that if any correction could be. 


thought of which would not injure 
the passage in other respects, it 
might be accepted, but it unfortu- 
nately happens here, as in most 
other cases, that none of the critics 
have, I think, discovered such a 
correction. Iam inclined to think 
it possible that even the metre 
may be right in virtue of a stress 


necessarily laid on gévv. Herm. 
put fvvaroixeira. Brunck, fw 7 


amoxerat. Porson, vov azoxetrat. 
Reisig, {vv amoxerat, which has 
met with much approval. Almost 
all editors have adopted it. The 
xapts, whatever it be, is called 7 
x9ovia, to shew that it refers to 
a dead man. é ols therefore of 
course is Cédipus, though it is a 
general remark, and the yapis is 
in him, stored up in him and with 
him. It is something which Cidi- 
pus has, and it is a reason for not 
lamenting him. I understand the 
MS. reading to be, “It is not right to 
bewail those with whom the favour 
which is beneath the earth is laid 
up,” that is, those whom honour 
and happiness attend in the state 
after this life. The favour which 
was laid up with Cidipus was the 
power of avenging his enemies, 
and defending the country of At- 
tica, which had shewn him kind- 
ness. The moral sentiment is this : 
that we ought not to lament those 
who have died happily. Porson’s 
vov absurdly restricts the truth of 
the sentiment to a particular time. 


Brunck’s y' improperly causes a 
tmesis, and yet is meaningless, 
Hermann introduces a most inap- 
propriate word, which has been 
approved of by no.one. Blaydes 
is right in saying that “ Reisig’s 
correction is not satisfactory ;’ but 
is his own, fvvaroGvyoxe, any bet- 
ter? He construes it, “for with 
as many as the gratitude of a 
country dies, &c.” Thus he takes 
x9ovia in a new sense, and {vwazo- 
@vjoxe in the same sense as ow- 
Ovjowe. in Phil. 1443. I think I 
see cause why it may not be taken 
in that sense. “The gratitude,” 
I suppose, is the lively sense which 
the country of Attica would en- 
tertain of favours to come. But 
the correction of Reisig is the only 
one which has stood its ground, 
and now always appears in the 
text of Sophocles. According to 
this correction, gw’, the favour 
which (Cédipus confers and the 
Athenians receive, is said to be 
shared in common between him 
and them. This is the principal 
thing which is predicated in the 
sentence, that the favour is com- 
mon. This makes it very difficult 
to understand what the moral sen- 
timent of it may be, and the fa- 
vour being said to be common, 
makes it still more difficult to un- 
derstand how the giver of it can 
be the receiver of it too. As none 
of the critics have given an expla- 
nation of this difficulty, it is far 
too perplexing for me to attempt it. 
Thus also év ofs necessarily includes 
the Athenians as wel) as Gidipus, 
and the daughters of Cédipus are 
exhorted not to bewail him and 
them, because they are partakers 
together of a common favour. This 
is most absurd. 
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1755 The genitive tivos xpeias 
depends, I think, on the verb 
apooritvopev. “On account of what 
need do you supplicate me to per- 
form it for you ?” 

1758. All the MSS. xeice po- 
Aeity. Turnebus, cor xetoe. Brunck, 
Elms. and others, xeto’ éori. Herm. 
pe xetoe. Schneide. rwa xeice. 

ind. and Wund. have ejected 
xetoe podeitv. These alterations are 
made to complete the anapzstic 
verse, the pareemiac being thought 
to be improper in this place. It 
is also an irregular pareemiac with 
a dactyl in the third place. I 
prefer the ejection of xetoe podcty 
to any of the others, as these words 
are not wanted. 

1764. Hermann inserted his 
own conjecture in the place of 
xados, “ Fidenter reposul xaxdy,’ 
on the Bround that xadds is flat, 
and that aAvrov otherwise stands 
alone. Dind., Schneide., Blaydes 
and others have adopted this con- 
jecture. First, it is to be observed 
‘that it is not simply aAvzov, but 
aiey aAvmrov, which together makes 


a very strong expression. Secondly, 
it is by no means clear that Kadws 
does not belong to =parcovra. 
Though xada@s or ev xpacocew in 
most other cases has a particular 
meaning, yet there are instances 
in which it is used with an ac- 
cusative in the sense of performing 
a thing well. Xen. Mem. ut. 9. 15. 
It should, I think, be construed : 
“And he said, that I rightly per- 
forming these things should 

the land ever free from trouble.” 
Musgr., Elms, Ellendt, Brunck 
and most others construe xadws 
with éfew, and I suspect that Her- 
mann did so too, and that hence 
arose his contempt for it, as “iners 
illud et languidum xadds.” The 
above explanation is in some de- 
gree confirmed by v. 1554, where 
evrpagia, should be construed, I 
think, in the primary and literal 
sense of good conduct, or well- 
doing. “May ye be blessed, and 
in order to your well-doing, or 
good conduct (i.e. towards me) re- 
member me when I am dead being 
ever prosperous.” I am well aware 
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that all annotaéors construe e- 
apagia in the sense of prosperity. 
If that be its meaning here, then 
not only is the sentence remarkable 
for its verbosity, but there seems 
to be no meaning in the words 
pépvnoOé pov Oavovros, in connec- 
tion with their prosperity, which 
did not depend on their simply 
remembering him, but on their 
remembering him with a view to, 
or in order to their good conduct 
towards him, in faithfully perform- 
ing his last injunctions, with re- 
gard to the sacredness of his burial- 
place. The two passages appear to 
me to throw light on each other. 
They refer to the same thing, and 
appear to express the same thought. 
1773 The MSS. oo” ay, except 
A. 60a dy. Porson, omoo ay. 
Wund. ooo’ &v, comparing Phil. 
509, where 6 dooa. is evidently used. 
V. 74, 00 dy Néywpev avd, We 
frequently meet with 6ca and éc 
dy in Soph., but very rarely with 
oroca, and when it is found, it is, 
I believe, always without an ante- 
cedent. There appears to be some 
difference of sense in the two 


pronouns which may account for 
this. 

1774. mporghopa &. Here & an- 
swers to the xat which follows, 
“‘both useful to you and pleasiug 
to him.” Blaydes found so much 
difficulty with @, that he has trans- 
posed and altered other words in 
the sentence in order to eject 
it. 

1776. All the MSS. ydp. Her- 
mann ejected it for the sake of 
making the verse a parceemiac. All 
editors of any note except Elsmley 
have adopted this correction of the 
metre. Hermann observes that 
when a drama is concluded in ana- 
peestic verses by the Chorus, it is 
usual for the speech of the pre- 
ceding person, if in the same metre, 
to be concluded with a paroemiac, 
with the view of shewing by this 
break in the continuity of the mea- 
sure, that the drama is just about 
to be finished. In the very few 
dramas where the last speech but | 
one is in the anapsestic measure, 
this is usually found to be the case, 
but it never could have arisen from 
any such cause as Hermann as- 
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signs, for then the same cause would 
have operated for a change in the 
continuity of the metre, in other 
metres as well as in anapestics. 
It is to be observed that the pre- 
ceding speech of Theseus concludes 
with a paremiacatv.1767,although 
the drama was not then about to 
be finished. According then to 
Hermann’s notion, the parcemiac at 
v. 1767 was a false notice and ought 
to be corrected into a proper ana- 
pestic, or if it was not a false 
notice, then there was no need of 
any further notice at v. 1776. But 
the notion is absurd, for why should 
there be any notice given of the 
drama coming to an end when ana- 
pestics are used and no notice at 
all of the kind when, as is most 
¢ommonly the case, other kinds of 
metre are used? For the sake of 
whut appears to be an unnecessary 
correction of the metre, the critics 
have consented to an alteration for 
the worse of the whole structure. of 
the sentence. The new construction 
is thus explained : “ Incepta est ora- 
tio sic, ut xat ravra pendere debeat 
e verbo dpacw, sed, de quo genere 
seepe monitum est, iterat deinde 
apodosin, construens xai mayta ov 
det pw atroxapvevy, scilicet Spay, quod 
latet in Spa: ” Herm. This, to 
say the least ot it, is a latinised con- 
struction of the sentence. It is 
quite different from the usual order 
of words in a Greek sentence, but 
in the present case no latin writer 

ould have gone such a round- 
about way to give expression to his 
meaning. The meaning intended 
clearly is, that the speaker promises 
not only todothat which isrequested 
of him, but every other thing which 


could please or benefit the objects 
of his favour. This meaning is ex- 
pressed in a plain natural straight- 
forward manner according to the 
MSS. The order and dependence 
of the words are plain and simple, 
and the meaning is equally clear. 
The concluding clause states the 
cause of the thing which had been 
previously spoken, and is properly 
added as such with the connecting 
particle yap, as is commonly the 
case ; V8. 1437, 1446, 1496, 1663, 
1723, 1749, 1752, 1780, dic. de. 

e xai—xat follow closely upon 
each other, and intimate a depend- 
enceof theaccusatives, which they so 
closely connect, upon the same verb, 
In the sentence which commences 
with Spdow xai rade xai mavf do” 
dy, no one can deny that wav6’ 
seems properly to depend on Spacw, 
whereas who can assert the con- 
trary, that wav@’ might equally 
well depend upon dpay understood, 
concerning which dpay no notice is 
given as lying hid in azoxdpvev, 
until we come to that last word of 
the sentence? This is not the style 
of Sophocles or of any other Greek 
writer, yet this is the newfangled 
sentence which all the schools and 
colleges of the kingdom are willing 
to accept for the sake of shortening 
the metre by a syllable, when it is 
utterly impossible to say that the 
rules of metre by which the poet 
was guided require such a shorten- 
ing. In Dindorf’s new edition of 
the Gd. Col. published at Oxford 
1860, I sce that he has returned to 
the old. _ punctuation, thus, pos 
xapw ov det pw amwoxapvew. In his 
former editions, as well as in all 
the modern editions from which 
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yap is excluded, there is simply a 
comma (,) after yap. This com- 
ma was a plain admission that ov 
yep, &c. could not be construed as 
a separate clause, if yap were omit- 
ted. On the other hand, the punc- 
tuation now adopted by Dindorf is 
a silent admission that the new 
way of construing the sentence 
adopted by modern editors is inad- 
missible, and is a justification of 
all the remarks which have been 
made upon it in this note. Inas- 
much as he prefers taking the 
last words of the sentence ay a 


separate clause to the new and 
strange way of construing the 
whole sentence according to Her- 
mann’s dictation, he has done well : 
but he would have done better, if 
he had restored yap to its proper 
place, and preferred the complete 
correctness of the sentence to that 
of the metre. 

When will this metrolatry cease, 
that learning may be free to go 
hand in hand with common sense, 
paying due attention to the cus- 
tomary modes of speech, and the 
native principles of good taste ? 
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INDE X. 


eae ee 
A. E 

aei, 1709 eavba, 367 

dxov, 521, 964 €acov, 1192 

aAtov, 1469 €aow, 1134 

adurnpov, 371 ei, 1131, 1377 

aAxjv, 459, 1524 exreivoveayv, 499 

uAXous, 547 €AGot, 166 

"ddN adrdv, 1192 éuraAdty, 637 

adumnrov, 1662 €umreSov, 1674 

dAdoerat, 1065 éudiva, 1488 

auedegcov, 1162 éudivoa, 1113 

dvanavceroy, 1113 év Bpaxei, 586, which seems to refer 

dvéxovca, 674, 1573 to vs. 570, 573, 574 

avdatot réxvov, 945 év novxia, 197 

ayri rraidwv, 1326 evatciov, 1483 

avrimérpov, 192 évaptEov, 1726 

amretxagat, 16 évddcev, 1076 

amedevyerov, 1739 évOa, 671 

amdyovov, 220 évOaxnots, 9 

avis avd madwy, 1418 ém, 1231 

aumvov, 1578 évrperr@peba, 1541 

avrov oor, 300 e£echnbores, 1337 

axeipwrov, 696 éEnprracpevot, 1016 


émaxrov, 1524 
€mavatpovyrat, 424 
én ebrpatia, 1764 
émt optxpois, 144 
émixovpos, 1220 


B. 
- Bloroy rdv aei, 1584 
Bporay, 252 


Yr. emuxiy, 1088 
yap, 247, 1702, 1776 enioTpupal, 620. 
ve, 536, 821 onaus opixpov xapiy, 443 
yepatov, 200 éranpehnoa, ee 
yépov, 1702 €pet Tis, 1376 

épéc Oa, 557 

A. épts, 367 
detva, 212 ér ovv ért, 178 
ScareXcis, 1514 evdet, 307 
Otoiyerat, 574 evodoin, 1435 
dopuevos, 633 evooias, 390 


dvoTvyav, 402 ; ép’, 1595 


INDEX. 227 


epuce, 204 
€xets, 166 
€xpntes, 1712 


i—7) 80 


Oaxotow, 9 
Odavovr’, 1436 
Oewpnoaca, 1082 
Once, 1506 
Ovpator, 401 


I. 
iSpis, 525 
ixrnpta, 923 
iad BN, 1712 
id djra, 536 
K, 


xabap@, 1578 
xabeEwv, 380 

rat, 175, 1051 
kado@s, 1187, 1693 
cape, 91 
kataoxymre, 1011 
Karouxtioavra, 1282 
xvufacOa, 1571 
kpatns, 405 
Kpatovoty, 1380 


veapas 
veomroKa 
vouades, 687 

vopous Tous, 907, El. 1505, and Eu- 


19. Adyos was removed from the 
text because thought to be “siae 
ullo sensu.” Brunck. It is shewn, 
I think, to be most significant 
and exactly suiting the occasion, 
whereas the word which has dis- 
placed it, A€xos, is utterly ipap- 
propriate and meaningless. 


Ady@ axorrovet, 367 


M. 


pyn—pndapos, 278 
pnde y’, 1541, 1742. In note 821 dele 


“except the last v. 1541.” 


und’, 496 

pnre—Oe, 421 

poipas, 278 

poro, 70 

16x Gav pedvas Exe rt, 104 


N. 
I 475 


rip. Or. 487 


he 


fbv ols, 282 
Evuvamdxecrat, 1752 


AaBov, 475 
Aiocopa, 1560 
Adyos, 251. It is there used in its 


most comprehensive sense, @ word, 
whether that word be a speech, 
@ communication, @ message, & 
discussion, or a conference. CEdi- 
pus wished to have a word with 
Theseus, upon a subject of the 
deepest importance. Antigone 
besought the Chorus to grant 
him this favour, and appealed 
to them whether such a privilege 
was not dear to themselves. Tho 
Greek phrase, to give the word, 
is used also in N. T. Ephes. -vi. 


EvvOaveiv, 1688 


oO. 
opparayv, 1729 
dudijs, 1351 
Grov, 633 
ovx, 1467, 1677 
oux éywye oe, 1134 


II. 
mabav, 1496 
masdorpopov, 701 
mapeiunv, 1666 
mapoicopev, 1675 
matpos 0 épnpas, 1714 
werrovd, 516 
m\éovos pépovs, 1220 
mwoAXat 8 azetAal, 658 
woAvpoyxOos, 1281 
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wodvkéorots, 1570 
mropurov, 1019 
wovos, 1259 
worveat, 1050 


mpacoovra Kades, 1764 


mpos, 617 
mpos raiot, 458 


mpos rdo.Atmapes, 1119 


mpooBiBale, 180 
mpooneoys, 155 
mpoaopa, 1270 
mpoopaynpal’, 325 
mpovaraAns, 20 
mpatns poipas, 144 
avboipneOa, 11 
wos 8, 1132 
mas oiba, 1474 
P. 
pray, 1248 


2. 
oe, 1567 
onparayv, 1512 
chy, 865, 1121 
oréyovow, 15 
orpevayra, 1514 
ody, 1444 
cornptoy, 487 

T. 


rade mar’, 1452 


INDEX. 


T adXa, 1265 

re, 331, 367, 617, 821 
réxva pavévra, 1120 
tnrtxovd’", 735 

tis oy, 205 

TrAapov, 1734—36 
tpopai, 327—331 
tpodais, 1265 
Tuyxavev vrecydpunv, 1490 
rode £évqm, 903 

tavoe, 816 


Y. 
vn, 391 

®. 
awopneva, 1682 
guradptos, 150 

X. 


xapis 7 xOovia, 1752 
xpovov, 20 

v. 
Wuxijs, 1326 

Q. 
@ Tas mat xal Taprapov, 1574 
ay, 42, 205 
ov xat, 1051 
os, 151, 562 
ois—ay, 425 
oor, 45 
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